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Ww a clientele embracing every line of business and a board of directors 
composed of leaders in every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate contact with modern 
American business. 
Our officers consequently have a wide experience and are peculiarly fitted to 
give effective and intelligent attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











There are approximately 200,000 nor- 
mal changes in the banking business 
throughout the United States every 
six months—new banks, mergers, 
close-outs, new officers, capital in- 
creases, growth of deposits, and loans. 


Every one of thesechanges is recorded 
promptly in the semi-annual edition 
of the RAND MCNALLY Bankers 
Directory (Blue Book) by means of the 
most complete checking and bank 
classification system ever developed. 
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200,000 


corrections 
every SIx 





months 


keep it safe 
for your use 


This is why the latest edition is an 
authority for consultation in all 
banking transactions. Bankers and 
all those who must have full, accu- 
rate banking information at their 
instant disposal have relied upon 
this Blue Book since it was first pub- 
lished in 1871. They knowthatitand 
the other Rand M¢Nally banking 
publications blanket the financial 
field and present a complete serv- 
ice for every bank need. 


Rand M¢Nally Banking Publications: 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
KEY TO THE A. B. A. NUMERICAL 
TRANSIT SYSTEM 


THE BANKERS SERVICE BULLETIN 
THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE 
BANKING AND BUSINESS ETHICS 


MAPS FOR BANKERS 


Ranp MSNALLY & GoMPANY 


Dept. B-38 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World, Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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service facilities of 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Since 61 a Bank for Bankers 
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No Doubt 


about American Express Helpful, 
Personal Service to Travelers 


ANKS selling American Express Travelers Cheques extend a far 
greater service to their travel patrons than the mere protection of 
traveling funds. It is a service which begins with the planning of any 
trip, extends thru the details of preparation, covers all contingencies on 
any journey anywhere by land or sea, and ends only with the traveler’s ar- 
rival home safe and happy. 


90% of American travelers in foreign lands, it is estimated, are sure to go 
to American Express offices some time on their trip for help or advice. 
And wherever it is physically possible they are sure of satisfaction. 


Just how great that service is, how helpful, how varied, how constant and 
far-reaching, only those who have used it know and appreciate. Many 


SXNOLES ISS: 


most sincere letters emphasize the facts: 


Americans always at Home where there is an 
American Express office:—“I do not know 
what the American traveler abroad would do 
without this helpful service of yours. It is 
certain that his path would indeed be a rough 
and rugged one.” 


With MacMillan in Labrador:—“As a member 
of the MacMillan Arctic Expedition, the past 
summer, I found your American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques very useful. They were cashed 
without question by the Moravian Mission 
which maintains a small store at Hopedale, 
Labrador, thus facilitating the purchase of Es- 
quimau clothing and boots.” 


Flowers to Constantinople:—“I desire to ex- 
press by deep appreciation for your courtesy 
in accepting the commission to deliver some 
flowers to my wife in Constantinople, and also 
to congratulate you and your Company upon 
the wonderfully efficient organization you pos- 


re ’ under whose auspices the Tour 


is conducted, could do nothing for me. Four 
leading florists were consulted without success 
and when I received a cable saying ‘Flowers re- 
ceived’ I felt as though every one ought to 
know the American Express.” 


Tact, Efficiency, Kindness:—“As former am- 
bassador of the United States, as a fairly wide 
traveler, and as a friendly client, may I express 





my great appreciation of the courtesy and effi- 
ciency of your Rotterdam office. I called there 
a few days ago, unknown, at closing time, with 
a letter of credit anda long distance emergency 
telephone call to be sent to Brussels. The tact, 
efficiency and kindliness of that staff deserves 
from me this acknowledgment.” 


Better than Money Anywhere:—“It may inter- 
est you to know that in cruising around the 
world I found your Checks readily taken in 
Japan, China and India by smallest traders. 
In Yokohama a pedlar on wharf took a $10 
check for a kimono, At Shanghai one on boat 
going out to ship sold me a mandarin’s coat 
for $10 check. Same thing at Hong Kong.” 


Helping Uncle Sam Abroad:—“Your company 
is building up an admirable business in Europe. 
Everywhere I found yours a most popular in- 
stitution rendering a fine service to tourists. I 
heard a great many compliments regarding 
your service. Your American name is helping 
largely to give Uncle Sam a fine reputation 
abroad.” 


A Helpful Personal Interest:—“I greatly ap- 
preciated the courtesy which you showed me 
in handling the details entailed in cabling the 
money to the Argentine. It is a rare experi- 
ence to find so large a corporation as yours 
giving a customer a feeling of personal inter- 
est.” 


American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ATWATER.-.KENT 
RADIO 


‘Tomorrow, too 


We are not in the radio business just for to- 
day—to seek fresh fields tomorrow. 


We had been established as manufacturers for 
twenty-two years when broadcasting began. 
Before enlarging our facilities to produce 
Receiving Sets and Radio Speakers we assured 
ourselves that Radio was not a passing fad 


but could properly be classed among the 
necessities. 


With this conviction reinforced by experience, 
we face the future with the serenity of a stable 
institution which is inthe radio business to stay. 


AtTwaTER KENT MANUFACTURING Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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TRUST GCOMPANY 


CF BUFFALO 





Condensed Statement of Condition 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts . ... . . . ~ « $107,985,212.09 
UG ee kt ce et ee te tl thle) eee 
Other Bonds and Investments . . . . . . 48,479,774.03 
a a a a eee 
RI Gs pence tai ona cle Mal cee ta: i: ei St 5,314,958.11 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 

and Foreign Trade Credits. . .... 428,923.60 
Accrued Interest. . . ...... . 914,984.78 
Cash and with Banks . ‘ - + 35,838,364.32 


Total . .. - « « $250,557,417.06 


LIABILITIES 


rae a ee” are ee ee $ 10,000,000.00 
Se eee ee Rs 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profi ie oe Oe ae oe 5,809,086.65 
Rs. ee ek ee ak ae Oe Se 2,240,000.00 
Contingent Liability on Letters of Credit 

and Foreign Trade Credits .. . 428,923.60 
Due Federal Reserve Bank .. -  16,920,000.00 


Deposits . + “Ste, é « 205,159,406.81 


7M 6 Ss ee & SS - $250,557,417.06 


At the beginning of business 
January 2, 1926 
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No. 2 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER AS 
A PERSONAL SOLICITOR 


Combining outside solicitation work with in- 
side duties, this man checks results over 
three-year period—Handling the follow-up 


P to the present time, only a small 

percentage of banks have given 
much thought to consistent salesmanship 
outside the bank. Many bankers are 
so-called natural salesmen and, coming 
into contact with many people daily, use 
this ability to secure new business. The 
idea of an outside salesman for the bank 
is beginning to grow with the help 
of competition, and it may not be 
far in the future when banks generally 
will follow in the steps of commercial 
firms by employing scientific methods in 
the selection and training of their sales- 
men. 

The purpose of this article is to 
present the results of our advertising 
manager’s activities over a period of 
three years, in selling bank service 
through personal solicitation. It was a 
sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
existence—a part of the time was de- 
voted inside the bank to the regular 
duties of advertising manager and some 
hours each week were required outside 
the bank in the capacity of a salesman. 
This account will deal only with his 
activities as an outside salesman. 

The prospects solicited were largely 
people who came to the city as new- 
comers. With these prospects, however, 
included the names of individuals and 
firms received from the bank’s officers 
and employes, and prospects secured 
while making regular calls. 

The name of each prospect was 
written on a 3x5 card, which was carried 
by the salesman when making calls. 
After each interview, the result was re- 
corded on the ecard, while the facts were 
fresh in mind. This card record was 
complete though brief, and was the only 
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record kept of the salesman’s interview. 

Each day a number of cards were 
selected from the total number of pros- 
pects, and arranged by streets to 
economize on time and permit calling 
on as many prospects as possible for 
each mile traveled. Special trips were 
necessary at times, in order to reach a 
prospect at the earliest moment. It was 


; i accompanying article 
presents some interesting 
facts and figures covering 
three years of personal solic- 
itation work by the advertis- 
ing manager of a progressive 
bank in a small community. 
Close competition and rivalry 
between several local institu- 
tions, however, prevented the 
banker from signing his name 
as the author. 

“The salesman who has a 
mental picture of a prospect 
as outlined here,” he writes, 


“has a distinct advantage 
over a salesman who has not 
taken the time and trouble to 


secure any information or 
who has not formed any sort 
of sales strategy previous to 
his interview.” 

Many times the advertising 
manager can well divide his 
time between inside and out- 
side duties, and this bank’s 
experience tends to show that 
definite sales efforts in the 
field can be had with profit 
to the bank. 





found important to secure an interview 
with many newcomers the minute they 
arrived in town, since they often had no 
choice of banks. New: prospects secured 
on regular trips were added to the pros- 
pect list, and inéluded in the number 
eovered by that account. 

During the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, 
the time spent outside the bank as a 
salesman averaged approximately 30 
hours per month. With the use of an 
automobile, the total expense over the 
three years amounted to $2,500. The 
average expense per month was approx- 
imately $70. The results in new busi- 
ness from 1,080 hours of sales work dis- 
tributed over 36 months at a cost of 
nearly $2.50 an hour were: 





YEAR INTERVIEWS NEW ACCOUNTS 
1923 579 250 
1924 544 206 
1925 849 180 
1972 636 


These figures show that one account on 
the average resulted from every three 
interviews. It must be taken into con- 
sideration that the figure 1,972 rep- 
resents interviews and not calls. Pos- 
sibly 25 per cent more calls were made 
than interviews. People were not at 
home or at their place of business at all 
times, and a second call was often made. 

The total initital deposits of these 635 
new accounts for the three years were as 
follows: 


YEAR INITIAL DEPOSITS 
DRE inccccecdiime $26,270.75 
. reer: 7 36,121.04 
SE havi uesename 26,427.58 
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An analysis of these figures reveals 
that the average initial deposit of the 
636 accounts was $139.65. In order to 
get a better understanding of this new 
business, we give the figures for each 
elass of accounts—savings and checking: 


SAVINGS 


YEAR NUMBER INITIAL DEPOSITS 
1923 116 $ 7,220.66 
1924 115 21,078.13 
1925 11] 11,138.47 

342 $39,437.26 

CHECKING 

YEAR NUMBER _ INITIAL DEPOSITS 
192% 134 $19,050.09 
1924 91 15,042.91 
1925 69 15,289.11 

294 $49,382.11 


Taking the total accounts and the total 
initial deposits, we find that the 636 
accounts cost the bank approximately 
$4.00 for each account, which is a reason- 
able cost for accounts that average 
$139.65 in their initial deposits. In 
other words, this new business cost the 
bank $2.82 for each $100 of initial de- 
posits. 

Continuing analysis of the figures, we 
find that there was an average of 54 
interviews monthly and that it required 
about 30 minutes for each interview. 
Each interview cost the bank approx- 
imately $1.26. It may be assumed that 
since no record was kept of the actual 
time spent by the salesman with pros- 
pects, the average length of time 
actually taken for conversation with 
each prospect was not longer than 15 
minutes. Thus, it is clear that the out- 
side salesman must haye as much infor- 
mation about each prospect as he can 
gather in order to present an effective 
sales talk, and reduce the cost per pros- 
pect to the bank. 

The salesnian’s time is valuable; it 
costs money, just as newspaper space is 
expensive and requires that every word 
of copy count. How many banks spend- 
ing a total of $70 a month for news- 


paper space can trace $2,400 in initial 
deposits each month for 36 months to 
that advertising; or, if ten times that 
amount is expended in the newspapers, 
can ten times that amount of initial de- 
posits be traced to the advertising? 

Assuming that the same ratio will 
hold in outside selling as given above 
with the results from part time, had this 
salesman devoted six hours a day to 
selling, then the results would be some- 
thing like this in the three years: 
3,180 new accounts with total initial bal- 
ances of $444,000.00 Experience would 
prove whether or not there is 
law of diminishing returns governing 1 
situation as described. It is possible 
that the undivided attention of the sales- 
man applied to outside selling might 
produce increased returns in proportion 
over part time selling. 


some 


There are advantages however, in 
having one man work as outlined above 
—spending a part of his time with the 
bank’s advertising and a part on work 
ontside as salesman. For example, all 
prospects may be followed up with per- 
sonal letters and with appropriate ad- 
vertising under such conditions, as the 
sulesman is quite familiar with each 
prospect’s situation and needs. 

The follow up on the prospects inter- 
viewed during the three years consisted 


of a personal letter in the larger number 


of instances, with one or more pieces 
of printed advertising enclosed. The 
general rule was to send a form letter to 
each prospect interviewed. This letter 
typed individually and usually 
inailed the day of the interview. Signed 
by the bank’s president, it naturally 
added to the impression made by the 
salesman. This form letter read as 
tollows: 
Dear Mr. (or Mrs.) 

Our Mr. Salesman has just told 
me of the conversation he had with 
you today, in which he in- 
vited you and (Mr. or Mrs.) to eall 
on us and become acquainted. 


was 


I assure you, we will be glad to 
welcome both vou and (Mr. or Mrs.) 
here at the bank any time. 

Being the oldest National Bank 
in this part of the state, we believe 
our half century of banking ex- 
perience in serving the public will 
also be a distinet benefit to you in 
the safe management of your money 
matters. 

Every service of the City Na- 
tional is at your command. We 
want you to know that we will 
greatly appreciate any opportunity 
you may give us to serve you. 

Stop in to see us at the first op- 
portunity—even though it is just 
for a friendly visit. 

Cordially yours, 
President 

Newcomers to a city as a rule, do not 
know one bank from another. With a 
follow up that tells something of the 
bank’s history and location, that gives 
a cut of the building, tells about the 
different services and adds a cordial in- 
vitation to call, the prospect receives 
two distinet impressions—the spoken and 
the printed word impression, each dove- 
tailing the other. While the prospect 
may not be so completely impressed by 
the spoken word, the printed word 
rounds out the impression and it is 
deeper for the reason that a few hours 
have elapsed between the salesman’s call 
and the time when the letter is received. 

The form letter described is not suit- 
able in every instance, but other form 
letters, similar to this, fit the individual 
situation of other prospects. For ex- 
ample, there is a letter to unmarried 
persons; also a letter for use in eases 
where the prospect is not in, and the 
salesman talks with some one at the 
place or has an opportunity to leave his 
card which will be handed to the pros- 
pect when he does arrive. 

If five salesmen were asked what 
methods they employ in selling bank 


(Continued on page 82) 


ADVERTISING—THE MUTUAL SAVINGS WAY 


The advertising of the Home Savings Bank, Boston, has two distinct functions to perform. 
business forthe bank. The second is to inform and sell the public on the mutual savings bank idea. 
of the newspaper ads used in the 1925 campaign. 





The first is of course, to win new friends and new 


These advertisements are typical of some 


Note the friendly tone and the top piece on each ad which reads ‘‘Wise bees save honey—wise 


folks save money.”’ 
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GETTING DIRECTORS, STOCKHOLDERS 
AND EMPLOYES TO HELP 


Plans that will gain their cooperation 
throughout the year and line them up as 
business boosters for every department 


HE average bank director is usually 

ready and willing to do what he 

ean to help the bank get more business, 

but as a rule, he is not able to give much 

time to new business efforts. The thing 

to do is to make it as easy as possible 
for directors to help. 

First, find out if they are willing to 
co-operate to the extent of signing a few 
letters every month. Then offer to pre- 
pare a letter soliciting business for the 
bank and have it typewritten on each 
director’s own letterhead and addressed 
to a list of his business friends and 
associates which he will furnish. Of 
course, it will be netessary to check up 
the names before sending out the letter 
to see that none of the persons addressed 
is already a customer of the bank. 

Write personal letters to your stock- 
holders explaining the various depart- 
ments of the institution, not with any 
request in the letter for their business, 
but simply giving them to understand 
that you want them to keep in touch 
and know about the business of the in- 
stitution. Send them oceasionally ad- 
vance proofs of newspaper advertise- 
ments or have the new business depart- 
ment explain to them what is being done 
there for the production of new busi- 
Stockholders will feel that they 
are being taken into the confidence of 
the institution and in this way will have 
much more interest in what is going on. 
This is a good indirect way of getting 
more business out of stockholders and 
getting them to do more work for the 
institution. The point is not to limit 
your work on stockholders to solicitation 
letters, but to make the letters seem as 
though they were confidential advance 
information about plans and the work 
of the bank in which stockholders have 
an interest. 


ness. 


One bank provides each stockholder 
with a unique and useful desk memoran- 
dum calendar. On a space above each 
date is printed the name of the bank, 
dotted lines for the name and address 
of a prospect, and a list of the depart- 
ments or services offered by the bank. 
This is a sort of coupon, in form simi- 
lar to the following : 

Memo for Blank National Bank 
PIER ta adie kecdnas 


Se Pee ee about 
Bank Account—Executor—Trustee — 
Safe Deposit— Investments — Savings. 

When, in the course of business or 
social contacts, the stockholder learns 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


of a prospective user of any of the 
services of the bank, he can easily make 
a note of it, and is daily reminded of 
his duty to his bank. The leads thus 
given are followed up by the new busi- 
ness department or by an officer. The 
president writes a personal letter to each 
stockholder when the calendar pads are 
distributed’ and he acknowledges, with 
a personal letter of thanks, the receipt 
of the leads sent in by stockholders. _ 

A bank whieh is sending out monthly 
a series of folders to a list of 2,000 trust 
prospects (commercial banking depart- 
ment customers), also sent out simul- 
taneously with the first mailing, samples 
of the folder to the 1,800 stockholders 
of the institution. <A letter went, too, 
explaining the advertising plans and 
seeking their co-operation. In all, there 
are to be eleven monthly mailings to 
stockholders—and a letter with each of 
them. Later enclosures will consist of 
proofs of newspaper advertisements in 
advance of publication in the papers, 
dividend checks when due, and such ad- 
vertising literature as will be issued 
from time to time. It is an effort to 
take all stockholders into the confidence 
of the bank as regards new business 
efforts. 

Another bank recently had a house- 
warming in its new building and took 
in a quarter of a million dollars in de- 
posits on the opening day—about 
$100,000 above the daily average. A 
letter was sent to all stockholders an- 
nouncing the opening of new quarters. 
With the letter were enclosed two de- 
posit slips and the suggestion was made 
that a special deposit by the stockholder 
or a new account brought in by him 
would be an excellent way to celebrate 
the opening. Results were traced to 
about half the letters. 

In many banks, employes of one de- 
partment are often not in touch with 
the work of other departments. They 
know little or nothing about them and 
henee can’t talk of them to customers 
of their own department. As employes, 
properly trained, can be made efficient 
salesmen for the bank, it is important 
that this condition be overcome as far 
as possible. Suggestions which may be 
helpful in accomplishing this end are 
as follows: 

Make up a mailing list of your em- 
ployes with their residence addresses. 
Send to this list a copy of every booklet 
or piece of literature that is put out by 
you. In addition to this, occasionally 


send a letter, written by a department 
head, explaining some particular service 
in his department. Once in a while add 
to this a letter from the president on 
general subjects dealing with co-opera- 
tion and business building. Have the 
new business department keep these em- 
ployes in touch with the work that it is 
doing. * 

Some banks get out bulletins along 
this line and distribute them in the bank, 
but bulletins sometimes are not given 
much attention, particularly when given 
out during the busy banking hours. 
Letters will be more effective, especially 
if signed by an officer and mailed to the 
home address. It is also a good idea 
to have an employes’ bulletin board on 
which should be posted advance proofs 
of forthcoming newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

Undoubtedly you ean count on the 
loyalty of your employes at all times. 
They do their assigned tasks well while 
they are on the job. But in these em- 
ployes you have an asset for new busi- 
ness, which as a rule, does not operate 
to capacity outside of banking hours, 
tive them an incentive and that asset 
can be put to work. 

Many banks pay regular solicitors or 
employ companies organized to solicit 
new business. Why not pay employes 
for new business they bring to the bank? 
It will cost much less than the profes- 
sionals charge. This is not a suggestion 
for the usual short-term high pressure 
employes’ contest, but for a year in and 
year out job for every employe, a steady 
pulling power for new business at a 
minimum of eost. 

A basis for remuneration and a 
method of keeping simple reeords can 
be worked out easily to fit your particular 
condition. If you put this plan into 
effect, as some other banks are doing, you 
will have an active foree of salesmen 
working among their friends and aec- 
quaintances at all times, and a happier 
group of employes, because they are 
being paid a little extra money for a 
little extra work—and after all they are 
quite human. 

One plan has been to limit the em- 
ployes’ efforts to obtaining savings ac- 
counts and to pay for each account on 
the basis of the balance at the end of 
six months after it has been opened. 
In other words, the employe does not 
get the remuneration until the account 
has been in the bank six months and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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UNIFORM ACCOUNTING LEADS THE 
WAY TO COST ANALYSIS 


How Illinois bankers are taking action to 
standardize general ledger accounts and provide 
same class of entries for report comparisons 


By STERLING B. CRAMER 


Vice-President, Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago, and Chairman, Committee on Bank Accounting, Illinois Bankers Association 


HE problem of maintaining a fair 

profit from operations is one of 
increasing importance to every banker. 
The downward trend of profits, largely 
due to the increasing costs of operation, 
has brought forcibly to the attention 
of bankers the need for a more careful 
study and a more thorough analysis of 
the items of income and expense and 
their component details. 

While the cost of money is one of 
the few things that has not increased 
during the last few years, the banks 
have had to meet their full share of in- 
creased expense of operation. Although 
certain items of expense, contributing 
largely to this increased cost of opera- 
tion, are clearly beyond the control of 
any one banker, there remain certain 
other classes of expenses which are en- 
tirely controllable and which should be 
studied, analyzed and controlled. 

Realizing that a solution of this prob- 
lem would be valuable to its members, 
the Illinois Bankers Association ap- 
pointed a committee on bank accounting 
to assist the members in their study and 
analysis of the items of income and ex- 
pense in the hope that operating ratios 
might be decreased and net earnings in- 
creased. 

The committee in attempting this 
service to the members, and in its ap- 
proach towards the problem, considered 
as an absolute necessity some uniform- 
ity or standardization of general ledger 
accounts in order that all would under- 
stand and talk the same language. In 
fact, before any analysis could be made 
or an intelligible comparison drawn, it 
was first considered necessary that the 
controlling accounts of the member 
banks, (the general ledger accounts) be 
standardized, and set up in such classi- 
fications as to permit analysis and lend 
themselves to ready comparisons. Fur- 
ther, unless the accounts on the books 
of the member banks contained the same 
class of entries, direct comparison of 
reports from year to year would not be 
possible, nor could they take full ad- 
vantage from a comparative standpoint 
of the composite figures which the com- 
mittee proposed to submit at a later 
date. 

With this thought in mind a sub-com- 
mittee on general ledger set-up prepared 
and distributed to the member banks a 
manual on bank accounting suggesting 
uniform accounts to be maintained on 
the general ledger and indicating the 
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contents by defining clearly the entries 
to such accounts. Further, an arrange- 
ment and classification of these accounts 
was suggested in such order as to give 
an intelligible and comprehensive daily 
statement of condition. 

Principles of Bank Accounting 
In working out the standardization 

of general ledger accounts and their ar- 
rangement on the balance sheet the com- 
mittee gave consideration to the various 
factors pertaining to bank accounting 
with specific emphasis on the following 
which were agreed upon as being of 
first importance: 

1. Good accounting practice. 

2. Necessity of complying with 
official requirements for reports and 
bank calls. 

3. Arrangement and _ classifica- 
tion of accounts in such order as to 
give the managing officers daily an 
intelligible and comprehensive state- 
ment of condition. 

Good accounting practice dictates the 
need for a finer discrimination of ac- 
counts as set up on the general ledger 
than is the common practice among 
banks. Further, a finer discrimination 
in the accounts carried on the general 
ledger aids materially in making direct 
comparisons and especially in the effort 
to control items of expense. In addi- 
tion the accounts may be so set up as 


PECIAL attention has been 
given to the needs of the 
smaller banks by the com- 
mittee on bank accounting 
appointed some time ago by 
the Illinois Association. The 
committee submitted a con- 
densed daily statement which 
combines in some cases sev- 
eral accounts in one and 


eliminates the various accrual 
accounts. 


The accompanying article 
explains clearly just how cer- 
tain accounting needs were 
met and how the general 
ledgers and daily statement 
of one institution can be made 
readily comparable with 
those of another. The facts 
presented here should be of 
interest to bankers generally 
throughout the country. 





to show the important items of income, 
thus avoiding unnecessary labor in- 
volved in detailed studies and analysis 
often necessary to determine the income 
derived from a particular operation or 
class of investment. 

There are also certain asset and lia- 
bility accounts which should be so sub- 
divided as to readily indicate their con- 
tents. For example, all earning assets 
of the bank should be carefully classi- 
fied in order that they may be watched 
and funds not permitted to accumulate 
in undue proportion in unproductive ac- 
counts, such as, cash in vault or due 
from banks. Further, this classification 
should be such as to indicate readily the 
distribution of security investments; 
the proportion of funds invested in: 

1. United States Government 
bonds. 


2. State, county and municipal 


bonds. 
3. Publie utility bonds. 
4. Industrial bonds. 
5. Foreign government bonds. 
6. Other bonds and securities. 
The asset usually carried as loans and 
discounts should be sub-divided to in- 


‘dicate the amount invested in time and 


demand notes. 
be 


This classification should 
of considerable assistance to the 
loaning officers in their efforts to liqui- 
date frozen loans and to convert slow 
demand loans into time loans which will 
automatically come to their attention at 
maturity for reconsideration. The fore- 
going accounts are only a few examples 
of how the committee sub-divided and 
classified the general ledger accounts in 
its report or manual. 
Arrangement as to Liquidity 

In determining the accounts to be 
earried on the general ledger, their ar- 
rangement and classification on the bal- 
ance sheet, the committee introduced 
certain accounting practice which might 
be considered novel, yet the reasons for 
them appear convincing. For instance, 
the general arrangement of accounts on 
the balance sheet in the order of liquid- 
ity, while not in general use today, is in 
accordance with good accounting prin- 
ciples and should be desirable from the 
standpoint of the managing officers. 

The necessity of complying with the 
requirements of the Comptroller of 
Currency, the Federal Reserve Bank 
and the State Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts was given consideration by the 
committee in arranging and classifying 
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THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 


Daily Statement of Condition 


Close of Business September 15, 1925 


i aah haa h Sakis Vata ans 

Federal Reserve Bank Giaietal Reserve). . 

Due from banks: 
Blank National Bank, New York City... . . 
Blank Trust Company, Chicago........... 
Blank Bank, St. Louis.............. - 


Uncollected funds: 
Transit Items Federal Reserve Bank. . 
Transit Items Miscellaneous. ...... 
Clearing House Checks.......... ae 
GUNN Ciba visteecscnavcisiee 


Total Cash and Due From Banks. ... 


Bonds and Securities: 
U. S. Govt. Bonds and Securities.......... 100,000. 
U. 8. Govt. Bonds to Secure Circulation.... 50,000. 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. ...... 250,150 
Other Bonds and Securities............... 1 


Loans and Discounts: 
Commercial Paper. . Epaneeieleskadees. Ca 
Loans and Discounts. Niussasestswececas SOE 


See 
335 
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,300.00 
68,000.00 


77,300.00 


naieeevas $ 197,700.00 


LIABILITIES 


Dakin Profits 
Earning and seared Accounts: | 


Interest Earned’. 
Exchange. . 

Profit or Loss on Sale of Securities 
Commission on Real Estate Loans 


Trust Dept. (Comm. and Fees)... . o 


Rentals Building.............. 
Rentals Safe Deposit Boxes. . 
Miscellaneous Profit or Loss. . 
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P Reserve for eats 
Reserve for Taxes. 
Reserve for Interest. 


——— oe 


oe aes blade cans ann wake Kao & 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances......... 
Real Estate other than Banking House........ 
I is ac ccccancsees Wabreeaes 
Furniture and fixtures........ 
Redemption Fund 5 per cent. . Weare 
Interest Accrued but not collected. ..... 
Interest Acerued on Securities Purchased. . 
Uncollected Income.................. 
Suspense Account..................2..: 
Difference Account 





The daily balance sheet recommended to its members by the committee on bank accountin: 
feature is the arrangement of assets in the order of their liquidity and relative importance. 


De 
poral Deposits. . 
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Postal Savings Deposi 
U. 8. Govt. Dept. 


Total Deposits 


Circulati 
Liability 
Liability Cee anempormante 
Bills Payable. ; 
Rediscounts. . 
Unearned Discount 
Suspense Account 
Difference Account 
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agekegnkwes $1,687,000.00 


es: 
Reserves for Bonds and Securities 
Reserve for Building, ‘iia and Fixtures... 


Demand Certificates of “Deposit ; 
Due to pain and Bankers 


Savings me ere 
Time Certificates of - ana 


Pw bi. Acct.) 


Notes Outstanding. . . . 
nder Letters of Credit. . 


Total Liabilities................ 


of the Illinois Bankers Association. 
he items in bold face in this daily statement, such as 
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2,800.00 
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42,300.00 
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The important 


total earning assets and total deposits for instance, are readily comparable. 


the accounts to simplify the compilation 
of reports issued on Bank Calls, Earn- 
ings and Dividend Statements, Reserve 
Computation, ete. 

Requirements of Individual Banks 

Under this plan the committee set up 
certain accounts which will not be re- 
quired by all banks, such as those in- 
eluded for National Banks and members 
of the Federal Reserve System. Then, 
too, there are other accounts which will 
require further sub-classification or sub- 
sidiary ledgers, depending largely upon 
the size of the bank. 

To meet the needs of the smaller 
banks the committee submitted a con- 
densed daily statement, combining, in 
certain instances, several accounts in 
one and eliminating the various accrual 
accounts. While the proper accrual of 
items of income and expenditure elimi- 
nates peaks and provides a more accu- 
rate statement of-the actual condition, 
it involves a considerable amount of 
labor which makes it undesirable for the 
smaller bank. However, the complete 
standardization can be developed and 
worked into as the smaller institution 
increases in size. 

The report or manual of general 


ledger accounts as prepared by this sub- 
committee appears practical and fulfills 
their contention that bookkeeping or ac- 
counting is of value only insofar as it 
assists in the actual management of the 
bank. Further, that a bank is not 
operated in order to keep books but that 
the books are kept in order to operate 
the bank. 

Standard Form for Annual Report 

of Earnings 

The standardization of the general 
ledger accounts including both income 
and expense accounts as proposed by 
the sub-committee on general ledger 
set-up made possible the report of the 
sub-committee on form of annual report 
which was prepared and distributed to 
the members of the association. 

This uniform method of reporting 
earnings as suggested by the committee 
contains in detail practically every item 
of income and expense in such manner 
as to permit of ready comparison from 
year to year. In addition, however, to 
the value which the officers of a bank 
may derive from a careful study of their 
own annual report and from year to 
year comparisons, there is a very defi- 
nite value which may be had through a 





study and comparison of the reports of 
other banks, or the composite figures 
for a group of banks. This committee 
proposes to submit to the members of 
the association composite figures of 
earnings and expenses of banks grouped 
according to size. 

In order that the members may ‘de- 
rive the full benefit from such composite . 
figures through direct comparison with 
their own, it is necessary that they fol- 
low out, insofar as it is possible, the 
suggested classifications of the items of 
income and expense, as well as other 
operating facts included in the report 
of the committee. 

Income and Expense Classified 

The arrangement and elassification of 
the items of income and expense as sug- 
gested by the committee are in such 
order and in sufficient detail as to per- 
mit ready and intelligible comparisons. 
For example, the interest income is ar- 
ranged by accounts according to the 
assets accounts from which such income 
was derived. Interest paid is arranged 
according to the deposit accounts on 
which interest was paid. 

While it is the practice with a great 
(Continued on page 87) 








AVOIDING LEGAL PITFALLS IN THE 
HANDLING OF ESCROWS 


The courts have made a number of fine legal 
distinctions in deciding upon disputed 
points arising from escrow transactions 


By JOHN C. CAMPBELL 


Superintendent of Escrows, Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


N view of the recent court decisions 
l concerning questions relative to es- 
crows, it is becoming more and more 
important that care should be exercised 
by banks before assuming obligations 
of this nature, as a responsibility onee 
assumed is not easily abandoned. 

Executive officers of banks are always 
insistent upon having proper signature 
cards to cover the check transactions of 
depositors, and yet, when it comes to 
escrows, will accept valuable documents, 
in many without having the 
scratch of a pen from parties depositing 
the same, defining the duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities of the bank. Surely the 
legal complications: involved in the han- 
dling of an escrow should warrant just 
as much, if not more, precaution than 
the handling of a simple commercial ae- 
count. 

Some banks accept either 
upon oral instructions, or without hav- 
ing any instructions at all; others ac- 
cept them under written instructions 
which are in many cases incomplete and 
improperly executed. If escrow instrue- 
tions are to be considered as contracts, 
in accordance with the trend of recent 
court decisions, it would seem that an 
eserow holder might be held responsible 
for any error or omission in the prepa- 
ration of these instructions. 

For example: let us presume that 
the law of the state in which the prop- 
erty involved in an escrow transaction 
is located, required that the wife join 
in the execution of all instruments 
affecting real property, and a bank ac- 
cepted an escrow under instructions 
signed only by the husband. In the 
event of litigation the absence of the 
wife’s signature might seriously affect 
the rights of the other party, and as a 
result, would prove costly to the bank. 

As the depositary is bound by the 
terms of the deposit and charged with 
the duties voluntarily assumed, the rule 
is that liability attaches to him if he 
fails to perform his duty, or violates 
his obligation. It is of prime impor- 
tance, therefore, that instructions gov- 
erning the delivery of the subject matter 
of the escrow be in writing, in order 
that the liability of the eserow holder 
may be limited to the written instruc- 
tions. This does away with the element 
of taking a chance on what the deposi- 
tor might later claim were his oral in- 
structions. 

The purpose of an escrow is to see 


cases 


escrows, 
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that each party to the transaction gets 
what he wants for the use of his money 
or documents before he parts with them. 
The instructions to an escrow holder, 
therefore, should contain a clear, con- 
cise, vet definite statement of what each 
party desires, avoiding the statement of 
legal conclusions, and in effect, should 
prevent the withdrawal of the money 
or documents, without the consent of 
all parties concerned, during the definite 
period of time for which the escrow is 
to be held. 

These written instructions should con- 
tain saving clauses, limiting and detin- 
ing the responsibility of the bank as 
eserow holder. The insertion of such 
clauses in the instructions to the escrow 
holder will in no way affect the rights 
of the respective parties between them- 
selves. 

One of the most important of these 
saving that in which the 
escrow holder reserves the right to with- 
hold performance of the escrow in case 
of conflicting demands, or in the ease of 
an attachment. If all of the so-called 
escrows which banks handle were known 
to be true escrows, this clause would not 
be of so much importance, but inasmuch 
as the legal status of these so-called 
escrows is, for the most part uncertain, 
a bank should have the right to treat 
them as agencies, and in case of the 
death of the grantor, dispute between 
the parties, or attachment against the 
funds, hold the entire transaction in 
abeyance. 


elauses is 


I" MANY cases the legal status 
in handling escrows is un- 
certain, and when no saving 
clause is inserted the trust 
company must often undergo 
lengthy court procedure 
wherein many fine distinc- 
tions are made regarding 
escrow transactions. 

The courts themselves do 
not agree on many points in 
escrow matters, and it is of 
invaluable assistance for the 
trust officer to be acquainted, 
or to have a competent person 
in his department acquainted, 
with the proper handling of 
escrows and the points in law 
that are involved in various 
cases. 





An examination of the authorities re- 
veals the fact that the courts have made 
many fine distinctions in deciding con- 
troversial matters rising out of escrow 
transactions. Inasmuch as the 
themselves do not agree on many ot 
these points, it is certainly the height 
of folly for a bank to assume the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether in 
any given instance a matter of this kind 
is an escrow, or merely some other sort 
of ageney. 

In considering the subject of saving 
clauses, it should be borne in mind that 
such clauses serve a double purpose. 
While it is true that their primary ob- 
jeet is to protect the bank, yet, it is 
almost equally true that they are in- 
valuable for the purpose of putting the 
customer on notice as to just how much 
protection the eserow will afford him, 
and in pointing out those matters in 
which he must seek protection outside 
of the eserow. In other words, these 
clauses are not intended to white-wash 
the bank, but to discourage the customer 
from gaining the impression that he is 
protected as to matters over which the 
escrow holder has no control. Experi- 
ence has shown that such clauses not 
only prevent lawsuits, but save the good 
will of the customer as well. 

The authority of the escrow holder is 
strictly construed and the obligation of 
a depositary is measured by the terms 
of the agreement under which an escrow 
is created. If he acts in defiance of 
this agreement or performs any acts 
not authorized therein, he is liable to 
the injured party for such damages as 
may be suffered by him. Some institu- 
tions make the practice of handling 
matters of this kind on verbal instrue- 
tions, or in lieu of instructions issue a 
receipt, setting forth briefly the pur- 
poses of the escrow. These practices 
are extremely dangerous. 

Some time ago a local trust company 
accepted instructions from an agent 
wherein he stated that he would cause 
to be handed a deed exeeuted by his 
principal. Later on, the deed was 
brought in by the principal himself, but 
no instructions were taken from him. 
At the close of the transaction a check 
was mailed to the principal but he re- 
fused to accept it, claiming that the 
amount was less than it should have 
been. As a result, the trust company 
was compelled to pay him the amount 
which he claimed that he had demanded 
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orally when he deposited the deed. 

In the law governing the perform- 
ance of escrow agreements, there is no 
doctrine of substantial compliance to be 
found. Compliance must be full and 
to the letter, or will be construed as non- 
compliance. Absolute performance is 
required. The condition precedent to 
the delivery, that is, the second delivery 
by the escrow holder, must be performed 
as a condition precedent to the validity 
of the instrument. There can be no 
middle ground or partial compliance 
sufficient as a substantial performance 
of the eserow agreement. 


One of the most dangerous practices 
indulged in by many banks and trust 
companies, is the handling of matters 
as collections in their collection depart- 
ments, which in reality are escrows. 
For example, a contract for the sale of 
real estate is accepted for collection; 
at the time the contract is deposited 
with the bank a deed is executed by the 
vendor to the vendee and left with the 
contract. In a great many instances no 
written instructions of any kind are 
taken from the vendor, but he orally 
instructs the bank to deliver the deed 
when the payments have been completed 
in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract. As time is of the essence of the 
contract, in most agreements accepted 
for collection, payment of even one in- 
stallment other than on the exact date 
upon which it falls due, unless ratified 
by the vendor, will nullify the delivery 
of the deed. Matters of this kind should 
not be handled as collections, as they 
are one of the best examples of an es- 
crow, and the collection agent will be 
held responsible as an escrow holder. 


Escrow instructions containing for- 
feiture clauses should not be taken. It 
is true that parties to a contract may 
liquidate their damages in certain cases, 
that is to say, determine in advance what 
their damages will be in case of a breach, 
but who is to determine when the 
amount of damages agreed upon is rea- 
sonable, or when it is excessive and be- 
comes a penalty? Certainly this is a 
matter for the courts to decide—not an 
escrow holder. 

The matter of handling escrows should 
never be entrusted to any but the most 
competent employes, men who are versed 
in the law of real property, notes, con- 
tracts, stocks, bonds and so forth. In 
order to attract the right type of per- 
sonnel, it is essential to charge a fee for 
such services, commensurate with the 
cost of service rendered. 

In considering the value of an escrow 
department, it should be borne in mind 
that although the net income is small, 
a bank nevertheless profits indirectly by 
the volunie of new business that comes 
into other departments through the 
medium of its eserow department. The 
greater its efficiency, the better will be 
the opportunities for increasing business 
through this channel. 
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COMBATTING THE FAKE 
STOCK PROMOTER 
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Blue Sky Anthology — Second Chapter 


— how long will it last? ~— 





ELIZABETH KURBY 
At last 
T made my rooming house pay its way, 
And then make money 
If you think that’s easy, try it! 


Every cent I had saved is gone! 

T'm back where I started— 

In cash, but not in years—or health. 

TM go before my time on account of them, 
Aad they will be murderers 

As well as thieves! 


JIM SPECH 
They called it « “co-operative drilling venture 
im Texas.” 
It was co-operative; 
It was drilling: 
It was a venture - 
But it was not io Texas! Offering 
They did a little co-operative drilling ia my = 
pocketbook — r . 
And struck gold! Wouldn't you think, 





JOHN MUIR 
For thirty years I saved . . saved .. 
saved. 
Preparing for—what’ Years of 
earning to be eaten by the locust? 
Surely not that! 
But they say I'm to ble ~for 
not ales Ys 
T bad ten thousand dollars invested i Gest 
mortgage notes, 
as our Government, and paying $50 « 
month ioterest, 


When this “friend” came—I thought he was 


+ 

And offered a “sure-thing mining invesiment 
that would double my money 

He played on the difference between $50 0 
month and $100 s month 

(Oh, the rascals are clever). . 


BLACKIE DAW 


investmen' 
Which was “sure to double its value ia two 


I thought I wasn't taking any chance at alt And suk him why he didn't keep it himecif? 


When they guaranteed profits of 25% 
But too late I find there is no law against 


gvarantees, 

They're just as good as the people that make 
them—no better—no worse— 

And @ promoter's optimistic promises: 

Are more entertaumng then true 


we 


1 would. too. uader ordinary 
Bét these conditions were cxtraordi 


condi tions, 


Afraid they'll find ool 
waite." * 
To make « big killing. 

™~s 


INVESTIGATE FIRST——ASK US OR THE BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


Mercantile Ti 


waco Member Fedecal 
Revecve Getem 


Savines 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


BOUT a year ago, the Mereantile 

Trust Company of St. Louis published 
an advertisement in the interests of safe 
investments entitled “Blue Sky An- 
thology,” which was cleverly written in 
the spirit of Edgar Lee Master’s famous 
“Spoon River Anthology.” 

It showed in a series of interesting 
sketches the disillusionment following 
the placing of confidence and money in 
the hands of glib stock promoters by 





om 


Capital Sis 
fee oto Dele 
-TO ST. CHARLES 


SAINT LOUIS 


people who could ill afford such losses 
on their investments. 

So great was the interest aroused by 
the first advertisement that a short time 
ago “Blue Sky Anthology—Second 
Chapter” was published, making a simi- 
lar approach to the same problem and 
advocating the “investigate first” policy. 

It is one means of helping to reduce 
the enormous loss from this source which 
amounts to over a billion dollars yearly. 





WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF THE 
IDEAL BANK DIRECTOR? 


It isn’t easy, nor is it difficult, to be “on the 
job” in sharing responsibility—Suggestions 


for active work as 


By FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


a board member 


Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 


N diseussing the subject of the ideal 

bank director, perhaps it is well to 
begin with fundamentals, and first de- 
termine just “Why is a bank director?” 

The normal bank charter specifies, 
among other things, that the directors 
shall be elected from the shareholders 
at the annual meeting, and shall manage 
the affairs of the bank; that they shall 
elect a president and as many vice pres- 
idents as are necessary, and shall ap- 
point additional officers to assist in han- 
dling the details of management; that 
they shall hold periodical meetings for 
the purpose of considering matters of 
policy, reviewing the work of the bank, 
ete. 

No doubt in former years the average 
bank director was content to turn over 
to the officers practically the entire re- 
sponsibility for the successful operation 
of the institution. As a rule this re- 
sponsibility was well placed, and be- 
cause the officers were competent it re- 
sulted to the advantage of the bank, its 
shareholders, and to the community 
which was served. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a decided trend in the direction of 
bank directors who actually direct—who 
are constantly “on the job,” and who 
in a constructive and intimate manner 
participate in the development of the in- 
stitution over which they have super- 
vision. 

Nevertheless, most bank officers will 
agree with the statement that unfortu- 
nately many directors even in these days 
of the larger vision are not ideal, and 
so this discussion will be an attempt to 
paint a picture of at least one kind of 
an ideal director. 

In the first place, as far as possible 
he should attend every meeting of the 
board and of any of the sub-committees 
of which he may be a member, and his 
attendance at all these meetings should 
be punctual. It has been said by some 
whose habit it is to be prompt that 
“punctuality and not procrastination is 
the thief of time,’ for the obvious rea- 
son that he who is punctual has to sit 
around and kill time waiting for those 
who are tardy. 

In practically all large banks the 
board delegates its authority to a spe- 
cial committee known as the executive 
committee. This committee functions 
by holding frequent meetings during 
the intervals between board meetings; 
the board then reviewing and approv- 
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ing the actions of the executive commit- 
tee. A good plan in this connection, 
and one which is used by some institu- 
tions, is to have all the members rotate 
in attending meetings of the executive 
committee so that they may keep in 
close touch with the work of the bank. 
The ideal director for the purpose of 
obtaining new accounts is one who will 
work actively and constantly with the 





FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


officers who have supervision over the 
new business department. The director 
of this type will be of service: 

(a) By reporting to the officer in 
charge of new business every new pros- 
pect that comes to his attention in the 
course of his own private business, or 
through any other source. 

(b) By making personal ealls on 
prospects, either by himself or with an 
officer of the bank, or another director. 

(c) By keeping his eye “peeled” 
constantly for customers for any or all 
of the various departments of the bank. 

A good plan which has been adopted 
by some banks is to have a monthly 
evening meeting of their board, where 
the directors will not be hurried by busi- 
ness engagements, and where the entire 
evening can be devoted to a calm consid- 
ration of: 

(a) A resume of the month’s activi- 
ties of the bank, presented by the pres- 
ident. 

(b) A round table discussion of pre- 
vailing business conditions, participated 
in by.all the directors, each of whom 
naturally discusses the situation from 


the standpoint of his own particular 
line of business. By this means a fairly 
accurate picture of the local business 
world is obtained every 30 days. 

(c) An honest-to-goodness discussion 
of new-business prospects, with definite 
assignments to those directors who by 
reason of business contact or personal 
acquaintance are most likely to “bring 
home the bacon.” 

Ideal directors should make periodical 
examinations of their own bank so as 
to satisfy themselves by first-hand 
knowledge that the condition of the 
bank as reflected in the published state- 
ment is in accordance with the actual 
facts. 

Banks that conduct fiduciary business 
by all means should have a special com- 
mittee of their board, known perhaps as 
the “Committee on Trusts & Trust 
Estates,” or some such title, whose duty 
it would be by means of periodical meet- 
ings to keep constantly familiar with 
the activities of the trust department. 
This committee should have two main 
functions: 

(a) That of establishing and main- 
taining policies, and advising the offi- 
cers of the department regarding the 
proper handling of specific trusts, and 
especially those that have to do with 
widows, minors, and dependents who 
are not familiar with business practice. 

(b) The obtaining of new accounts. 

It isn’t easy nor is it difficult for a 
man to be an ideal bank director. A man 
who handles any job well must devote 
time to it, and generally a great deal 
more time than is indicated by the gold 
piece that the bank director receives in 
partial compensation for the time and 
energy and ability that he contributes 
to his institution. 

The best evidence that can be ad- 
vanced to prove that the ideal bank 
director, as described in this little dis- 
cussion, is not an impossiblity, is the 
fact that such directors and such boards 
actually exist and are functioning ex- 
actly according to this program. And 
it is needless to add. that in those in- 
stances where directors honestly and 
sincerely and continuously follow such 
a program the banks over which they 
exercise supervision have happy official 
and clerical “families;” enjoy steady, 
constructive growth; make good profits 
for their stockholders; and, what after 
all is the paramount consideration, are 
satisfactorily serving their community. 
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THE DRIVE FOR ECONOMY THROUGH 
CHECK STANDARDIZATION 


Recent co-operative move by banking organiza- 
tions and supply houses gains support of Uncle 
Sam and promises material progress in 1926 


oe OW does it happen,” a mystified 

banker may well inquire, “that 
after years of unsuccessful effort on the 
part of organizations of bankers, to 
bring about uniformity of bank checks, 
we are brought almost overnight within 
sight of this possibility?” It is a 
proper question, nevertheless, because 
it was little more than six months ago 
that the present movement for standard- 
ization of bank checks was initiated, 
and so recently as December, 1925, that 
the project reached the conference stage. 
Yet, so precipitate has been the action 
in the end that we are assured that by 
July or August, 1926, simplification of 
bank checks will be largely accepted in 
practice. j 

There are several answers to our 
opening question, betokening a sharing 
of responsibility. One explanation of 
the abrupt triumph of the standardiza- 
tion ideal is found in the fact that Uncle 
Sam is behind the present movement, 
—not in any dictatorial or compulsory 
attitude but rather in the role of dis- 
interested co-operator. Bank organiza- 
tions are manifestly influential within 
the cireles of their own members but 
when it comes to converting diverse in- 
terests and the public at large to a some- 
what radical innovation, such as check 
standardization, there is no question but 
that the moral support and good right 
arm of the Federal government is ex- 
eeedingly helpful. 

Another reason for the success of this 
ultimate drive for check standardization 
is that it has at all points taken proper 
cognizance of what may be termed the 
physical aspects of bank checks and the 
interlocking technical considerations of 
bank check production. For illustra- 
tion, a former movement for standardiza- 
tion of checks failed, principally be- 
cause the sizes of checks prescribed, 
while adapted to banking purposes were 
of dimensions which would eut to poor 
advantage from the standard commer- 
cial sizes of paper. Printers and lithog- 
raphers were, of course, not enthusias- 
tie regarding a program that would have 
penalized them-by waste of paper. 

After all, though, it is possible that 
check standardization is to prevail at 
this juneture because the time is ripe 
for it. Modern business calls for eon- 
servation of energy and resources and 
& spirit of economy in administration. 
Leading this crusade, is Herbert Hoover, 
Seeretary of Commerce and one of the 
best exponents of the business man in 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


government. His hobby, in his present 
Cabinet capacity, is the elimination of 
needless varieties and surplus sizes in 
industry. An effective unit of the 
Commerce organization is the Division 
of Simplified Practice, formed to aid 
and counsel the forces of commerce and 
finance that are working toward con- 
centration of effort and investment. 


N THE national drive which 

is now under way for the 
standardization of checks and 
other bank forms, active co- 
operation has been secured 
between the American 
Bankers Association and va- 
rious state organizations, the 
U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and numerous bank 
lithographing and _ supply 
houses. 

The accompanying article 
by Mr. Fawcett presents the 
highlights of this campaign ~ 
which is expected to accom- 
plish its purpose in large part 
during the early months of 
1926. The enormous savings 
in operational costs to be 
gained through uniform sizes, 
color and arrangement will 
run well into millions of 
dollars annually. 





The Division of Simplified Practice 
has been the’ executive agent of the 
latter-day movement which has resulted 
in the fixing of self-imposed standards 
for commercial paper. And, whereas to 
bankers this may appear an isolated 
project dropped from a clear sky, it is 
in reality a progressive step in the pro- 
gram upon which the simplified prac- 
tice institution has been at work for 
quite some time. Preceding the bank 
check unification was the project 
which brought about standardization of 
warehouse forms. Then came the un- 
dertaking that resulted in the simpli- 
fication of commercial forms—invoices, 
inquiries and purchase orders. In all 
these projects there are certain common 
incentives, such as the saving of paper, 
expedition of clerical routine, ete. But, 
in the entire course of the simplification 
of practice it is doubtful if a single 
gain or economy can match the short 
eut in filing, finding, and handling op- 


erations which is counted upon to result- 
from the standardization of checks. 
While Uncle Sam was the mentor and 
“next friend’ in the interchanges and 
negotiations which led up to check 
standardization, the project is essen- 
tially the fruit of team-play that en- 
listed every interest taking part in the 
production of bank cheeks. Co-operat- 
ing with the officials of the Government 


_ and the representatives of the American 


Bankers Association were the spokes- 
men of lithographers, printers, com- 
mercial stationers, and manufacturers 
of the folding machines and other de- 
vices that translate paper stock into 
slips of the requisite size for bank ne- 
gotiables. 

Just here we come upon a second ele- 
ment of governmental participation and 
support which is in no small degree re- 
sponsible for the success of the current 
effort to standardize checks. When the 
preliminaries had been disposed of and 
a standing committee appointed to work 
out a practical program, the check re- 
formers established contact with the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Reserve 
Board had an excuse to be interested if 
for no other reason than the confusion 
that has resulted because of the diver- 
sity of present practice in placing the 
Federal Reserve numbers on checks. In 
reality, however, the Federal Board had 
a much broader interest. The Reserve 
officials gave to the crusaders who are 
putting checks “into uniform” the bene- 
fit of their judgment as to the most 
convenient arrangement of the various 
traditional features of checks, drafts, 
notes and other forms. More than all 
else, though, the participation of the 
Federal Reserve people brought assur- 
ance of powerful friendly influence that 
will do much to sway the general pub- 
lic to whole-hearted acceptance of the 
recommendations. 

While it is an aspect somewhat out- 
side the narrowest confines of bank ad- 
ministrative interest, our record would 
be incomplete without reference to the 
notable part which the railroads have 
played in bringing about standardiza- 
tion of the face arrangement of checks 
and voucher forms. The railroads are, 
of course, large users of this class of 
instrument. Their executives sat in at 
the conferences and as their contribu- 
tion to the cause evolved a standard 
draft for railroad use. They also agreed 
upon single voucher checks for general 
use and a fold-over voucher check when 
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the space, provided on the single voucher 
form is insufficient to carry all the nee- 
essary information. 

The heart of the check standardiza- 
tion ambition; in fact the primary pur- 
pose of the movement is a reduction of 
sizes. In the past there have been scores 
of different sized checks in use. In 
some instances desire for individuality 
has led to the specification of a dimen- 
sion different by a mere fraction of an 
inch from every size known to be in 
current use. The champions of con- 
servation have no desire or intention to 
eliminate any of the familiar classes or 
types of checks, each of which performs 
a distinct and valuable function in 
banking practice. All that is sought is 
to secure uniformity of size in each sec- 
tion or division of the family of checks. 
Indeed, it is believed that with size 
standardization in each group it will be 
possible to recognize a species of check 
by its stature, thereby saving time in 
many operations. And since every 
bank check is put through an average 
of five operations in normal bank rou- 
tine, any gain in motion is an asset. 


Under the regulation schedule which 
. goes into effect March 1, or as soon 
thereafter as existing stocks of checks 
are consumed, there will be a dimension 
of 33% by 8% inches for bank checks, 
certificates of deposit, cashiers’ checks, 
special, or individual checks, customers’ 
drafts and other similar instruments. 
The same standard size will prevail in 
the case of all notes, trade acceptances, 
voucher checks (when folded), collateral 
notes and special notes when folded. 
Pocket checks, under the formula of 
standardization will be 234 by 6%4 
inches and the end stub for pocket 
checks when not interleaved will be 234 
by 2% inches in width including the 
binder margin. Counter checks and 
customers’ checks will be slightly off 
the regular bank check scale, the modi- 
fied dimension being 3 1/16 by 8%4 
inches. Deposit slips are prescribed as 
33 by 6% inches or multiples of 6% 
inches. 

While these sizes have been endorsed 
and approved by leaders who are 
authorized to act for the banking world 
as a whole, the fact remains that the 
check size stipulations are, after all, 
recommendations. Because of certain 
conditions existing in the Middle West 
it is certain that there will not be uni- 
versal acceptance of the sizes prescribed 
for pocket checks and end stubs. And 
in the case of customers’ checks a tre- 
mendous amount of educational work 
on the part of bankers may be necessary 
before all customers will consent to 
abide by the stock sizes. Obviously a 
bank may bring pressure to bear, even 
on the customer who arranges for the 
printing of his own checks, by refusing 
to allow its name to be printed on pri- 
vate checks that do not conform to an 
approved pattern. But it is another 


question whether bankers will in all 
cases deem it wise to impose their will 
for standardization upon reluctant cus- 
tomers. Official Washington is confi- 
dent that the foree of example and the 
demonstration of the advantages of 
eheck standardization will gradually 
bring into line even the check users who, 
in the beginning, are insistent upon 
free expression of individuality in check 
forms. 

Brief dispatches from Washington 
printed not long ago in the newspapers 
conveyed the impression that restriction 
to certain graduated sizes constitutes 
the entire program of the check stand- 
ardization movement. In reality such 
intimation stops short of the full story. 


It is quite true that at present there is 
no ambition to standardize the colors, 
hues or tints of bank checks,—char- 
acteristics on which not a few banks 
depend to give distinction to their 
checks. The standardization scheme 
does, however, embody a plan of ar- 
rangement or approved lay-out for the 
face of checks and voucher forms. 

This movement to regulate the nature 
and disposition of the printed matter on 
checks; ete., has been joined with the 
primary objective at the request of 
clearing house authorities. It is claimed 
that the operations of the clearing ma- 
chinery in all cities are slowed up due 
to lack of uniformity in check inserip- 

(Continued on page 60) 


SAVINGS «ACCOUNT NO. 738” 


ASD SS SA He 


The Oldest Account in the 


Account No. 738 


Deposits 
August 16, 1819 
August 26, 1820 


$10.00 
5.00 


Total $15.00 


Interest credited 


$2,377.45 


This Account is Still Open 


'HE BANK for SAVINGS is exceedi 


proud of 


est account in the o 


vy 
its Account No. 738—the old- 
Savings Bank in 


the City of New York. 


But it directs your attention to this account 
not so much to emphasize the stability of 
the Bank for Savings as to point out the 
power of your savings to earn money while 
you are saving—and with absolute security, 
with absolute certainty. 


The habit of saving is easily acquired. It is 
like a game—interesting, fascinating— the 
more you play it the easier it becomes. 


And all the time — just as with Account 
No. 738—your savings are earning money, 


EGAN 106 years ago— 
There could be no better proof 

of the solidity and responsibility of the 
forSavings than Account No. 738. 
Nor could there be any better proot 
of the ability of money to earn money 
when deposited in a Savings Bank. 





every day, every month, every year. They 
stand as an ever-strengthening bulwark, 
protecting your health, your business, your 
peace of mind, your happiness. 


Why not open your account in the Bank 
for Savings today ? 


‘qp¢ BANK FOR SAVINGS 


bar value, surplus and undivided profits $24,860,000.00 
280 Fourth Avenue, S. W. Corner of 22nd Street 


CENA 106 YEARS OF CONSTANT GROWTH BRS Eaes 





The Bank for Savings in New York City emphasizes one hundred six years of growth with 


an interesting story and appropriate illustrations. 


Note the archaic type in the heading which 


adds to the effect of age. 
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HOW INSURANCE AND TRUST MEN 
FIND THEMSELVES PARTNERS 


Both are realizing the function of life 
insurance agents in creating estates 
° that of trust departments in protecting them 


O order a plate of ice cream in 

France it is simply necessary to 
say to the waitress, “De glace, s’il vous 
plait.” 

The writer was seated in a Bordeaux 
eafe one day when two American sol- 
diers fresh from the ship came in and 
sat next to him. The waitress came to 
take their order. Very studiously and 
laboriously one of them in his best 
“How to speak French in ten lessons” 
told her, “Donnez mooey der ice cream.” 

She did not understand, and so in- 
dicated with a characteristic shrug of 
her pretty shoulders. So he repeated 
his order in the same careful manner, 
and again she indicated that she did 
not “comprend.” 

Turning to his companion, the soldier 
with a look of utmost contempt on his 
face, said, “No wonder they sent for 
us to win the war; these blamed French 
don’t even speak their own language.” 

It was a similar lack of mutual un- 
derstanding that for a long while kept 
the life insurance men and the trust 
companies from getting together on a 
work that held much promise for both. 
Now that the trust officer is learning 
the true importance of insurance, and 
the underwriter is learning how valu- 
able is the service of the trust depart- 
ment to his clients and himself, a new 
day is dawning. 

Each finds in the other a partner of 
great assistance and this new under- 
standing has broadened the field of 
service for both. 

What has been the result? Summed 
up in a few words it is that both have 
eome to realize that “the function of 
the life insurance agent is to create 
estates and the function of the trust de- 
partment is to protect them.” 

The most important factor in bring- 
ing this understanding about has been 
the truly remarkable growth and under- 
standing of life insurance. Twenty 
years ago there was not as much insur- 
ance in foree as was written in the 
single year of 1925. Over $15,000,- 
000,000 of insurance was sold in that 
one year, making a total of about $72,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance now in 
force on the lives of citizens of the 
United States. 

That you may further understand the 
vital place that life insurance has come 
to hold in our affairs, consider the fol- 
lowing figures. 

There are more than 250 legal reserve 
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By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice-President, Purse Printing Company 


life insurance companies doing business 
in the United States. 

Combined assets of these companies 
total over $11,000,000,000. 

There are 93,000,000 policies in force. 

These policies give protection of more 
than $72,000,000,000. 

More than half of our population is 
insured. 

The premium income for 1924 was 
over $2,200,000,000. 

More than $2,000,000 for each work- 
ing day of the year are distributed to 
widows and children of policy holders 


“A NEW business committee 
extraordinaryand a train- 
ing school for the regular 
board of directors” is a dis- 
tinct innovation in banking 
circles. And yet just such 
an “auxiliary board” has been 
installed in one trust company 
with unusual results. 
And just how this board 
functions, how it was estab- 
lished, and the results over 


the past two years will be 
described by Mr. Journeay in 


the March issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 

The board has been in 
operation for two years and 
the practical results obtained 
should be of interest to other 
bankers for the opportunities 
presented in business devel- 
opment at the present time 
as well as in building for the 
future. 





throughout the United States. 

We are told by the national associa- 
tion of life underwriters that the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies consti- 
tute 81 per cent of all the property that 
passes from one generation to the next. 

We also gather from this source that 
a very large proportion of this fund— 
between 75 per cent and 90 per cent— 
is paid out in lump sums. It is paid 
mainly to people who are dependent, 
that is, dependent for financial support 
—widows, children, aged relatives, 
people who have contributed much to 
life’s joys, but whose field has not been 
the earning or management of capital. 

Now anyone knows the outcome of an 


and 


arrangement of this sort. Place cash 
—the most liquid form of capital—in 
the hands of a group of people un- 
skilled to manage it, and being liquid 
it will rapidly flow out of those hands. 
Such has been the ease, and in every 
community in the land there are today 
examples of the necessity of supplying 
not only capital but management for 
that capital if it is to be protected. 

It is not fair to the life insurance 
companies, however, to lay the full 
blame on their shoulders for the much 
quoted figures that “90 per cent of 
estates of $5000 or over were dissipated 
in seven years.” Quite a proportion of 
this money was “used up” legitimately. 

Most people do not carry sufficient 
insurance; until recently men have 
bought it haphazardly and with no idea 
of seientifically providing for the future 
of those dependent upon them. 

Dr. Huebner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, probably the foremost 
student of and lecturer on insurance 
that we have in America, estimates that 
only 10 per cent of the “human life 
value,” that is, the earning ability of 
men in America, is as yet insured. 

The trust companies (and when I 
speak of trust companies I inelude all 
banks with trust departments), are just 
beginning to take their proper place in 
this vital movement. Outside of a few 
farsighted institutions it is only in the 
past year or two that any considerable 
number of trust compariies have sought 
to educate their public on the value of 
protecting the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies. 

In fact, I sincerely doubt whether 
even 50 per cent of the trust officers of 
America thoroughly understand the life 
insurance trust and its possibilities. 
This percentage, however, is rapidly in- 
creasing, for this phase of trust de- 
velopment is receiving wide attention by 
the trust officers of the United States. 

There is a small group of trust ecom- 
panies that for several years has been 
co-operating with life underwriters and 
is reaping a rich reward for its fore- 
sight. Incidentally, the people of cities 
in which these companies are located 
have insurance that is real insurance. 

It is impossible to mention all of 
these companies, but ranking high 
among them are the Union Trust Com- 
pany and the Security Trust Company 
of Detroit, the Central National Bank, 

(Continued on page 44) 








HOW WE TOLD THE PUBLIC JUST 
WHAT BANKING MEANS 


A series of newspaper advertisements and direct- 
mail pieces that produced profitable results 
along educational and business building lines 


By E. M. RUDER 


Cashier, Firs! National Bank & Trust Co., Hamilton, Ohi: 


OT long ago a young high school 

chap came to me and asked, “Mr. 
Ruder, what is a bank anyway? I’ve 
got to write a theme on banking for my 
economic elass and wish you would help 
me.” ; 

“Well,” I said, “of course I will be 
glad to, but first answer this question: 
What do vou think a bank is?” 

He spoke slowly. “It’s a place, I 
guess, where they make a lot of money. 
You always see plenty of it lying 
around. Open at nine and close at 
three. It must be a soft place to work. 
My father says he would like to have me 
learn the business, because he doesn’t 
want me to have to work as hard as he 
did. And everyone knows that bankers 
are rich.” 

I did not quite expect such an answer 
but these comments were suggestive 
indeed. And I wondered just how 
others would answer the question—W hat 
is a bank? 

The result was an investigation on the 
part of our bank to determine just this 
fact, and a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements and direct mail pieces that 
have produced profitable results along 
educational and business building lines. 

But first let us consider the survey 
and what it revealed. Some time after 
the youngster’s theme was written and 
he had different and more correct ideas 
about banks, I put the question to many 
people in our community. Manufac- 
turers, farmers, merchants, professional 
men—all of them were found to have 
something of the high school chap’s con- 
ception of a bank. 

For example, a mechanic in our town 
gave this definition, “It’s a place that’s 
always closed when you want to use it.” 
A farmer who undoubtedly wanted to buy 
more land at the peak price in 1920 said, 
“It’s a place where they ask you a lot 
of personal questions and then turn you 
down.” A merchant thought that when 
he made a deposit the entire amount was 
loaned out at once and at a good rate of 
interest. He thought the bank should 
share a part of this profit with him. 
Everywhere was the impression of big 
profits, short hours, and easy work. 

Here then was an interesting situa- 
tion. If the majority of the people 
whom the bank serves have such ideas, 
then it is difficult for that institution to 
assume its proper place in the commu- 
nity and to develop and serve the com- 
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munity in the way that it should. 
Suspicion and distrust do not foster the 
intimate relationships that should exist 
between customer and bank. There are 
a few people, of course, who have an 
understanding of the rudiments of bank- 
ing and who appreciate all that the 
banks do, but we found this number to 
be much smaller than would be expected. 

A former president of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association made this statement to 
me while we were diseussing the general 
lack of understanding of banks, “Mr. 
Ruder, I have been giving talks on bank- 
ing to various groups of people for 
many years and I have concluded that 
99 per cent of any bank’s depositors, 
regardless. of their business experience 
or the state of their prosperity, do not 
know those facts about banking which 
they must know if they are to appreciate 
the services that banks render for them 
either directly or indirectly.” 

If this be true—and a little investiga- 
tion on the part of any banker will con- 
vince him that it is—then here is a 
startling state of affairs. 

Our investigation showed that the 
majority of people certainly do not 
know just what constitutes a bank and 
also that they have peculiar and erro- 
neous ideas about banks which, for the 
good of everyone, should be corrected. 
I say “for the good of everyone” because 
banking in its various phases touches 
upon the everyday happenings that 
affect everyone. Who, for example, as- 
sociates except but vaguely, the activ- 
ities of banks with automobiles and bath 
tubs, with the paved road that he drives 
over, or with the water that flows from 
the bath tub fawcet? Who associates 
banks with the breakfast food, coffee 
and fruit that he has for breakfast, with 
the school building that houses his 
youngsters during school hours, with the 
electric current that comes into his 
home, with street cars, and even the 
clothes that he wears? There is a direct 
and close association with all these com- 
monplace things and this finely balanced 
relationship must not be disturbed by 
well meaning theorists, by propa- 
gandists, or by anyone else if we are to 
continue to enjoy the many things we 
have come to regard as necessities. 

But, we asked ourselves, with this lack 
of understanding on the part of the 
general .public, what was there to be 
done? Surely we could not expect 


people to read text books about the 
banking business and yet, in explaining 
the details of banking, we would be 
dealing with an intricate and highly 
technical subject. 

The problem held close attention for 
some time while we debated the idea of 
putting the underlying principles of 
banking into such clear and concise 
language that everyone who read them 
could easily understand. The result was 
the preparation of a series of articles 
which dealt with banking in a personal, 
human interest way and were so 
arranged that they could be used as 
newspaper advertisements, or as a “text 
booklet.” 

The first article was headed “Banking 
—Do you want to know more about it?” 
and it outlined the purpose of the series 
as an effort to provide a clearer knowl- 
edge of the origin, need and service of 
banks, showing just how much the bank 
means to the community and what it ean 
mean “to you as an individual.” Other 
articles discussed the origin of the word 
“bank,” the meaning and use of credit, 
the bank as a money reservoir of the 
community, its “working fund” and how 
it makes a profit, the kinds of loans 
made, bond buying, bank operational ex- 
penses, checking account costs, ete. 

Used as advertisements with suitable- 
illustrations, these pieces of copy were 
inserted at regular intervals in local 
newspapers, and attracted a great deal 
of attention. We found that many 
students were taking them into their 
economic and bookkeeping classes and 
that the teachers in several instances 
were using them for classroom work. 
Several requests were made for visits to 
the bank by entire classes so that 
students might be able in this way to 
see at first hand these principles at work. 
Arrangements were made and as soon as 
the visits were known to other schools 
we had similar demands from other 
school throughout the county. 

A mailing list was also compiled and 
the articles were sent out once a week 
to farmers, business and professional 
men, secretaries of local unions, and 
many others. Bound in booklet form 
they were also sent to an even broader 
list. The results have been more than 
satisfactory and we find that not only a 
better understanding of the bank itself 
has been secured, but there has also been 
a considerable increase in new business. 
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{ERE ws shwavs one thought upper 
moss un your Banker's mind, and 

¢ 5 to safeguard the depowts entrusted 
to hus care. Sunce the money av ulable for 
foans has as angen Largely in deposits. 
» most umportant that your Hanker use 
the greasest care im lending money 

If anyone may have been vered or 
thoughe that he was unduly quesconed 
when he sought to burrow fram hus hank 
he must remember that he would nor 
feal with a bank that did not take every 
precaunon to protect vty depusits by mak 
ing only safe loans and anwvesrmenss When 
asking for information, your Banker 
wants to ascertan whether the note will 
be paad prompdy when due and whether 
it property secured 

Securty may mean chat the borrower 
—or hasendorser — has real estate,che value 
of whah may be appbed to the payment 
of che loan in case of unforeseen inabubty 





to meet it otherwue. It may mean the 
pledging of bonds or stocks whuch have 
a ready market, and whach could be sold 
to pay the nove uf necessary 

The borrower may be a well managed 
corporaaon of firm, engaged im a probe 
able busuness. An officer of the corpora 
non ora member of the firm could prevent a 
financial statement showing assets (ail that 
towns) and luabelimes (all that mt owes). and 
d the asets, whach could be readily sold, 
are suthevently greater than the habsdines, 
thas surplus would constitute secunty 

There is a less tangible bur equally 
important secunty consadered » hen loans 
are made—the character of the one who 
wohes to borrow. If hus record shows 
that he is both honest and capable, « 
recewes great conmaderanon 

The three requirements for secunty 
then. are the three C's of credin—Char 
acter, Capital and Capacity 


First National Bank & Trust Co. 


This is mummier mime of a series of advertinements om “What ix « Banh?” We shall next 
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APPLYING THE YARDSTICK TO 
ADVERTISING RESULTS 


Can productiveness be measured, or does the 
old argument that “banking is different” still 
hold? —A suggested method for check-up 


NCE upon a time a certain well- 
known weekly publication foynded 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1728, had to 
sell its pages as an advertising medium. 
There is a story attributed to its noble 
and hardy pioneer advertising salesmen 
which may or many not be true, but 
which illustrates a point nevertheless. 
Mr. Prospect was dubious about such 
new-fangled ideas as increasing sales 
and net profits and, so the story goes, 
the following dialogue often took place: 
Salesman—‘Mr. Prospect, suppose 
you stepped outside and your hat blew 
off, what would you say caused it?” 

Mr. P.—*Why the wind, of course.” 

Mr. 8.—“‘How do you know it was 
the wind, could you see it?” 

Mr. P.—‘You can’t see the wind, vou 
just know it.” 

Mr. S.—(triumphently) “Aha! And 
so with advertising—-you just know it! 
Now sign right here for next year’s 
space.” 

And from such humble beginnings, 
advertising has developed in the mer- 
chandising field until its results can be 
measured to a convincing degree. The 
precocious infant of the age! I am not 
sure whether the wise men have decided 
advertising is a profession, science, 
business, industry or game. Perhaps a 
little of all, because it is a big business 
requiring professional training and is 
fully as exact in its diagnosis, treat- 
ment and cures as medicine. If its 
efficacy were not beyond question, it 
would not continue to have such re- 
markable and uninterrupted growth. 

Turning to the banking field, too much 
advertising is still in the aforementioned 
“wind” stage. Year after year bank offi- 
cers have asked the business men compos- 
ing the board of directors to grant a 
constantly increasing advertising appro- 
priation based on faith. Yes, even in- 
cluding the other two members of that 
well known triumvirate of the Saint 
James version—hope and charity. 

It may be argued that when advertis- 
ing is as old in its application to bank- 
ing as it is in other businesses, the 
banker will find a way to measure its 
real productiveness. On the other hand, 
the argument may persist that “bank- 
ing is different” and that the results of 
bank advertising never can be checked. 
It is more probable that bank advertis- 
ing will be “checked” in the other mean- 
ing of the words, if not stopped en- 
tirely by the boards of directors, unless 
more attention is paid to justifying the 
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By PAUL S. CHALFANT 


expenditures through an annual ae- 
count to the board. Legitimate bank 
advertising—by the printed word—falls 
into two distinct classifications, space 
and direct. The space media include 
newspapers, billboards, car cards, and 
window and lobby display. The direct 
media are usually printed literature 
and letters. Certainly each has its place. 

I believe there is a growing tendency 
to use the mails largely for “account 


T= tabulations given in 
the accompanying article 
are based upon the author’s 
premise that “the true meas- 
ure of gains or losses is de- 
termined by comparing the 
percentage of each bank’s 
resources and individual de- 
posits to the total resources 
and deposits for the commu- 
nity at the usual statement 
period.” 

The figures provide inter- 
esting comparisons and he 
believes that the method sect 
down offers a definite measure 
of advertising results over a 
period of time. 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
welcomes other suggestions 
from readers, and will gladly 
give space to their descrip- 
tions of plans that may be 
considered better adapted for 
determining just how effect- 
ively the advertising dollars 
are being spent. 





treatment” of present customers and 
prospects for special departments such 
as bond, trust, insurance, and safe 
deposit. | House-to-house distribution, 
especially for savings, and all space 
media are used for the general develop- 
ment of good will and the creation of a 
community acceptance of the bank as 
well as for the attraction of new ac- 
counts. In some localities, analysis has 
revealed that the saturation point has 
practically been reached in the number 
of bank accounts available, and that to 
devote too much of the budget to seeking 
new accounts cannot prove as profitable 
as stimulating a larger use of the bank’s 
various departments by present custom- 
ers. These are problems to be deter- 
mined by the individual bank before 


developing any budget and advertising 
policy. 

Let us do some simple and easy check- 
ing. I have before me a typical report 
on the direct mail treatment of a group 
of unprofitable checking balances. These 
accounts over the year prior to treat- 
ment showed daily balances from $10.00 


to $100.00 and were quite active. Here 
is the report: 
Accounts Accounts 
Treated Untreated 

No. Accts. Jan. 1, 1996 3,418 
No. Accts. Oct. 31, 1556 3,948 
MN etude catute sit has bas Kehoe é 530 
sob ut each 440 
Jan. Average Daily 

ee $ 81,484.37 $3,220,035.46 
Oct. Average Daily 

Balance ....... 128,629.07 2,802,575.68 
BERRA 47,144.70 
re eres 417,459.78 
Average per open 

Account, Jan. .. 40.83 945.00 
Average per open 

Account, Oct. .. 82.66 709.87 
Per Cent Gain ... 102.44 
Per Cent Loss .. 24.88 
Activity Reduced (No. items handled)...... 8% 
Cost per $100.00 Increase............- $1.52 


Surely the banker who ean and will 
show his board such an accounting on 
the treatment of unprofitable checking 
balances—especially under depressed 
wage earning conditions in the city— 
will have no difficulty in continuing his 
educational efforts along that line. 
There was a severe loss in the larger 
untreated accounts, which indicates un- 
favorable business conditions; but com- 
peting banks showed greater propor- 
tionate losses. 

It is in proving results from general 
advertising that the banker has been 
remiss. This is admittedly a difficult 
task but quite worthwhile. There may 
be some better method than that which 
I have adopted and set down here—and 
if there is, then the bankers who have 
so long been administering the faith 
treatment to their boards, should be en- 
lightened. 

This is my fundamental premise: 

The true measure of gains or losses 
are determined by comparing the per- 
centage of each bank’s resources and 
individual deposits to the total resources 
and deposits for the community at the 
usual statement period. 

Unusual conditions may cause a bank 
to show an extraordinary gain or loss on 
some one statement, but such conditions 
are temporary and will be equalized 
over a period of years so that the per- 
centages truly reflect a trend. 

If our major premise is accepted, 
then it must be proven that advertising 
does affect these gains or losses in the 
percentage of total deposits. After two 
years of study and analysis of banks 
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in more than 200 cities and towns, I am 


Here are the figures: 


And the city’s per capita deposit is 


convinced that four indisputable con- 2122920 12-31-21 6-30-23 6-30-25 $325.00. 
‘ . DEPOSITS: 
clusions, which afford the banker a real $0,018,000 $8,850,000 $9,920,000 $9,020,000 nabeee 12-31-21 6-30-23 6-30.45 
anita sa advertia; A. 39.39% 24% 36. i : 
check on the results of his advertising, 4 yi 0.30% 26.40% 37.73% $8,800,000 $7,900,000 $8,720,000 $9,750,000 
may be drawn from such percentage ©. 11.97 11.98 13.18 13.14 A. 15.0% 15.0% 14.3% 15.0% 
F D. 49 3.96 4.71 4.82 B. 14.3 15.3 15.0 15. 
ables. > 9 9 4. . . 9.2 20. 23. 
tables E. 12.84 12.44 13.35 14.03 Q. 18.0 19.3 20.9 23.0 
First—Each bank will experience, Per Capita Deposits $225.00. ‘ BE 154 156 154 13.2 
without advertising, the average fluctua- Seeond—If all banks in any com- F. 48 5.3 6.9 71 


tions of business for all banks in its 


munity carry out equally good adver- 


The directors of banks “A”, “B,” 


field. (This assumes none are adver- tising programs, the per capita wealth “E,” and “F,” in the above table might 
tising. ) of that community in bank deposits*will assume that their advertising is not 


To demonstrate, I have used a typi- 
eal midwestern county seat city of 
40,000 population with diversified indus- 
tries and a good farming country sur- 
rounding it. The banks of this city 
offer many types of pefsonality as well 
as ancient, medieval, and modern equip- 
ment, but try as I might, I could not 
convince myself that these supposedly 
important factors had any effect what- 
ever on the banks’ standings. The 
banks are listed in order of their age. 


* * 


inerease more rapidly than without such 
stimulation. 


For this second example we move 
over to the next county seat from the 
city referred to in the first table. Here 
the population is 30,000, but all other 
factors such as industrial and farming 
conditions which control the wealth of 
the city, appear to be proportionately 
good. However, all but one of this 
city’s banks are steady advertisers, with 
Bank “C” having the broadest program. ~ 


* * * 


pushing them ahead, whereupon the of- 
ficers of each must be clever enough to 
make comparisons with their neighbor- 
ing city and show that they are con- 
tributing to the community welfare and 
at least maintaining their relative posi- 
tion. I am quite sure the total of $12,- 
000 per year spent in advertising by 
the banks of this city is justified in their 
$100.00 additional per capita deposits, 
or $3,000,000 in all over the deposits of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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ONE WAY TO HELP THE FARMER 
IN REDUCING COSTS 


Increased efficiency in farm operation 
will contribute to his welfare and build 
his deposits — The banker as key man 








ROM 1870 to 1900 more than 3,000,- 

000 new farms were added to our 
national wealth. Of this number, how- 
ever, about one-third was added during 
the ten years from 1890 to 1900. Since 
1900 the number added yearly has shown 
a marked declination, the addition for 
the years 1900 to 1910 being 625,000. 
Today farms are fewer than in 1920 
and our farm population smaller than 
it was in 1910. 

In considering the causes for this de- 
cline there is little to be gained in mask- 
ing the subject with the recent and tem- 
porary fluctuations in the farmer’s for- 
tunes due to the World War. The recent 
period of depression which had so 
marked an effect on agriculture extended 
over a period of only four or five years, 
whereas figures show the decline to ex- 
tend back to 1870. 

One reason lies in the apparent dis- 
inclination on the part of many farmers 
to employ the most efficient machinery, 
as shown by the report of the Govern- 
ment census bureau which reveals that 
of the 550,469 plows manufactured 
during 1924, only 94,407 were riding 
plows, 456,062 being walking plows. 
In the same year 316,961 walking culti- 
vators were manufactured as against 
164,975 riding cultivators. During 1924, 
43,737 riding or two row planters were 
built as against 120,101 hand and one 
row planters. 


By R. B. WILLIAMS 


It is not to be considered that small 
capacity machines should be entirely 
eliminated, beeause they have their 
sphere of usefulness and economy. But 
the walking plows and cultivators and 
the one row planters are small capacity 
machines that afford the farmer or user 
every opportunity to practice waste 
through inefficiency. 

Of the local business men in any agri- 
cultural town or city there is no one in 
a better position to influence the farmer 
than the banker. Better than any one 
else the banker can advise the adoption 
of more economical machines because by 
so doing he is not only raising the level 
of efficiency among his farmer friends 
and patrons, but is contributing to their 
welfare—and to bank accounts. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau in determin- 
ing the cost of producing wheat, found 


Equipment 


With a 2-horse 16 in. walking plow 
With a 2-horse 16 in. sulky plow 
With a 3-horse 16 in. walking plow 


With a 3-horse 16-in. sulky plow 
With a 4-horse 16 in. walking plow 
With a 4-horse 2 14 in. gang plow 


With a 10-20 tractor and three 14 in. plows 10.0 acres 





that horse labor costs average 20 cents 
an hour. Professor Handschin of the 
department of farm management, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, says that throughout 
the State of Illinois the average cost of 
horse labor, per hour, runs from 20 to 
25 cents. The North Dakota experi- 
mental station finds such costs to be 23 
eents, while Bulletin No. 158 of the © 
Pennsylvania State College gives 20 
eents an hour as the figure covering 
these costs. In contrast to this the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows the cost 
for tractor operation to be less than - 
ten cents for draw-bar work and less 
than five cents for belt power labor. 
Professor G. W. MeCuen of the agri- 
cultural college of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity has conducted some comprehen- 
sive surveys with regard to tractor op- 
(Continued on page 51) 


Cost Per 
40 Acres 
$118.00 
108.00 
114.40 
106.80 
115.20 
77.60 

51.60 


Average Cost Per 
Plowed Acre 

$2.95 
2.70 
2.86 
2.67 
2.88 
1.94 
1.29 


2.2 acres 
2.4 acres 
2.8 acres 
3.0 acres 
3.3 acres : 
4.9 acres 





LOOKING AT THE BANK FROM THE 
CUSTOMER’S VIEWPOINT 


How the president of a Washington bank 
gains a freshness of approach by studying 
the man in the lobby for his view on banking 


O people misunderstand the pur- 

pose and motive back of a bank’s 
advertising when the advice given is “in- 
vestigate before you invest,” with the 
emphasis on “ask your banker”? John 
Poole, president of the Federal-Ameri- 
ean National Bank in Washington, D. C., 
believes that such a suggestion is often 
misunderstood. 

“In our opinion,” says Mr. Poole, 
“advice to seek the counsel of a banker 
does not always earry complete convie- 
tion, because in a bank advertisement, 
the appeal can be looked upon as en- 
tirely selfish.” He explains this by say- 
ing, it gives dishonest promoters the 
opportunity of assuring their prospects 
that of course any banker would advise 
them not to buy securities from other 
sources because the banker needs the de- 
posits. And any argument of this 
nature sounds logical in many instances.” 

The Federal-American Bank for- 
merly made the conventional and stand- 
ard appeal, but decided that as such it 
was ineffective because depositors and 
patrons would call it entirely selfish. 

“After studying the matter, we merely 
reversed the viewpoint of the appeal,” 
Mr. Poole explained. “We cautioned 
people to first ask their bank how much 
it would lend on the securities offered, 
before buying. That brought the sub- 
ject into close contact with the individ- 
ual’s interests. 

“A selfish banker might advise a man 
not to buy a good stock because the pur- 
chase might mean the loss of a deposit 
account; but the possibility of borrow- 
ing money on the purchased stock was 
of decided interest to the purchaser 
alone. It also suggested to the public 
a logical and trustworthy method of 
learning the value of the investment.” 

While the old and conventional ap- 
peal had been without special results, 
the “reversed appeal brought a number 
of men and women to us for advice,” 
Mr. Poole said. “In not a few instances 
they were considering the purchase of 
questionable securities. Under the old 
appeal we would have been under the 
disadvantage of telling them why the 
investments were worthless. That is not 
an easy thing to do convincingly because 
of our supposed self-interest; but un- 
der the reversed appeal the subject was 
the customer’s self-interest. 

“The entire discussion centered around 
a prospective loan that might be highly 
desirable or necessary in the future. 
This prospective loan was uppermost in 
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By UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


the minds of those who sought our ad- 
vice, and the reasons why we could not 
make a loan on any collateral in the 
form of stocks or bonds the custoiner 
considered carried more 
solid conviction than any argument we 
could have used. In a number of in- 
stances, I am sure, our refusals of loans 
and the reasons therefor have prevented 
people from buying worthless securities, 
when they would not have come to us 
at all as a result of our offer merely to 


advise them.” 
* * + * 


purchasing, 


HE ability to look at the work of 
the bank—its publicity and _ its 
services—trom the viewpoint of the in- 
dividual unfamiliar with banking pro- 
cedure, is perhaps the seeret of the pro- 
made by the Federal-American 
Bank in its 12 years of existence. 

Looking at banking from the angle 
of the man in the lobby, gives a fresh- 
ness of approach to even forgotten items 
of routine interest. Mr. Poole has been 
giving considerable thought to the duty 
of the bank in notifying its borrowers 
when certain obligations fall due. His 
method of approach is typical. of his 
attention to banking routine as viewed 
by the customer. 

“People hate to get bills,’ he re- 
marked. “I do. One reason 
is, of course, that we resent being re- 
minded of our extravaganees and the 
necessity of squaring accounts. But 
there is another and more important 
reason for the bill’s unpopularity; it 
is the plain, cold, statement of unpleas- 
ant facts. A bill tells us bluntly that 
we owe so much to somebody, and that 
it’s time to pay up. 

“Compared to other forms of com- 
munication, the ordinary bill is discour- 
teous and abrupt, and its conventional 
form should have no place in merchan- 
dising among courteous and intelligent 
people. I am sure that the manufac- 
turer or retailer who discovers a way 
to soften the blow of his bills will find 
that he has a device of surprisingly 
profitable possibilities. 

“In the banking business, notes due 
and loans called correspond to the bills 
sent out every month by stores and other 
business concerns. In the fewest pos- 
sible number of words, the notices carry 
their message that it is time to pay up. 
If they were not so familiar they could 
be properly considered insulting. Al- 
though. their form is archaic and un- 
necessary, it has persisted through years 


gress 


So do you. 


of banking history, and for that reason 
alone we accept it without complaint.” 

“We lend money to a customer be- 
“ause he measures up to our standard 
of moral character, honesty, ability and 
integrity. The borrower is indispens- 
able to a profitable banking business, 
He is usually the kind of a man we want 
for a friend. We lend him our deposi- 
tors’ money, and then, when his loan is 
due, we breach every code of friend- 
ship in sending him a notice of the faet 
with a command to present the notice 
to our note teller. This is all printed 
in abrupt fashion, and we add the sug- 
gestively sinister phrase, ‘checks in pay- 
ment must be certified’.” 

To take a step that would help to 
eliminate the disagreeable thoughts sug- 


gested by the conventional note-due, 
pay-up slip of paper mailed to borrow- 
ers, Mr. Poole worked out faesimile 


typewritten messages to be applied ac- 
cording to the nature of individual 
loans. These letters were addressed to 
“Our Friends Who Borrow.” One typi- 
eal form reads: 

“This bank seeks good loans. 

“We regard the borrower as a 
customer, just as valuable as the 
depositor, and our officers are al- 
ways ready to co-operate in the 
financial needs of a soundly based 
and growing business. 

“We consider it a privilege to 
discuss your credit requirements 
with you today.” 

Mr. Poole feels that these notices are 

a decided advantage over the old and 

long-used forms. The Federal-American 

National Bank is anxious to build good- 

will and when the simple change of an 

old form will help do it, the step is 
taken immediately. 

* . + * 

ANKS seldom feel it necessary or 

even expedient to notify depositors 

of the condition of their savings account. 

It has generally been considered too ex- 

pensive and unnecessary. There has 


also been the feeling that it might en-* 


courage the withdrawal of small ac- 
counts. Mr. Poole, after studying the 
situation, believed that there should be 
arranged a notifying slip that would 
build good will as well as more business 
for the bank. 

Accordingly, when the bank mailed 
statements of interest eredited to ac- 
counts, these notices were sent out in 
the form of folders on which appeared 
the name of the depositor and the 
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Why most banks 
supply colored 
checks 
The sensitive colors of 
safety checks resist 
alteration as the plain 
white surfaces of old- 
fashioned checks never 
could! In the skilfully 
laid-on Super-Safety 
colors there is unques- 
tioned protection for 
your bank account. And 
they serve another im- 
portant purpose—their 
beauty lends distinction 

to your signature. 


ANY are the visible 
precautions every 

bank takes to_ protect its 
depositors’ funds—massive 
doors—bars at the windows 
—burglar and fire proof 
vaults—special officers and guards. 
But progressive, modern bankers ex- 
tend the “service of protection” beyond 
the walls of the bank building. They real- 
ize that their customers’ checks, in circula- 
tion, are subject to more deadly and 
subtle attacks than the funds within the 
bank. By supplying their depositors with 
Super-Safety Checks they protect them 
from the forger whose annual loot is esti- 





will defeat the forger’s 
acid. Moreover, your 
bank is doing the utmost 
to help you protect your 
checks while in transit! 


Outwitting the forger’s acid 
Super-Safety Checks are the safest and 
the most beautiful provided by banks to- 
day. They are designed to prevent alter- 
ation by knife, ink eradicator or rubber 
eraser. Any attempt at erasure brings 
a glaring white spot on the surface of the 
intricately tinted stock. Super-Safety 
Checks are never sold in-blank sheets— 
they are made only to your bank’s order. 
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This advertisement is the 
first of a series of pages in 
two colors in The Saturday 
Evening Post and black 
and white adaptations in 
The Literary Digest. Your 
customers will read them. 


Does 


this symbol of safety 
appear on the checks 
Jurnished by your bank ? 


To prevent counterfeiting, each sheet of 
Super-Safety paper is guarded as the 
Government guards banknote paper. 


Their beauty does you credit 
Super-Safety Checks have an authorita- 
tive “look” and “feel” which do credit to 
your signature. Their colors are pleas- 
ing—their designs beautifully executed. 
They are easy to write on. It is a business 
and social distinction to send them out. 


Sample test-check and booklet 
FREE 


Test for yourseif the power of Super- 
Safety Checks to prevent alterations and 


mated at $100,000,000. 

It may be your bank is furnishing 
Super-Safety Checks to you. Look at 
one of your checks and see if it carries the 
words, “Super-Safety”—if the symbol of 
safety, the eagle, appears in the upper 
right-hand corner. When your checks are 
thus marked, you can be assured that they 


Po 


Super-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors. 
They are bound in rich, handsome antique Moorish check- 
* books of several styles and sizes—designs convenient 





for personal and business use 





to make your checking account secure. 
Send for a sample check with detailed in- 
structions for testing it. Receive, also, the 
valuable booklet, “How to make money 
go farther.” Bankers Supply Company, 
Division of the Todd Company, sole man- 
ufacturers of Super-Safety Checks, Todd 
Greenbac Checks, and the Protectograph. 
Chicago, Rochester, New York, Denver. 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 2-26 


DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPANY ra 
1137 So. State St., Chicago, Il. 
I desire to test the Super-Safety Check. Please send me 2 


free sample test check and your booklet, “How to make money 
go farther.” 


Name. 


TS 


Town....... wonensseevenencocs eesuanenenanesecenessesnsssarsssceseocere- SURED case 
© 1926. The Todd Company. Inc. 


Are you giving your customers 


checks with this 


You as a careful banker are doing the utmost to pro- 
tect your depositors’ funds within the walls of your 
bank. 

And you are probably extending this service of 
protection to checks in transit by supplying your 
depositors with Super-Safety Checks. 

Your depositors will appreciate your complete ser- 
vice all the more as they read powerful advertisements. 
as the one shown here, which are appearing in The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Literary Digest. And 
it is reasonable to suppose that other readers are 


symbol of safety? 


opening their check books and looking to see if the 
Super-Safety trade-mark is on the checks furnished 
by their banks. 

When you consider how little Super-Safety Checks 
cost, it is surely a wise move to give your bank and its 
depositors the benefits of this super check. A Super- 
Safety representative is at your call. Bankers Supply 
Company, Division of THe Topp Company, 1137 S. 
State St., Chicago, Ill. Sole manufacturers of Super- 
Safety Checks, Todd Greenbac Checks, and the Pro- 
tectograph. Chicago, Rochester, New York, Denver. 
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amount of interest credited to the ac- 
count. 

But even though attractively printed 
they were not allowed to remain the only 
purpose for the expense of the mailing, 
but were also used for advertising pur- 
poses, particularly to present facts of 
interest regarding the various services 
offered by the bank. 

“Much to our surprise, several hun- 
dred depositors wrote to thank us for 
the notices,’ Mr. Poole explained. 
“Others called to tell us that they. ap- 
preciated the service. Considered merely 
as unnecessary notices, the 
were expensive, for many savings ac- 
counts are small and not very profitable; 
but as builders of good will and busi- 
ness the folders were an excellent invest- 
ment. 

“The notices of interest were another 
proof to us that it pays to consider first 
the interests of the customer. For in- 
stance, every check book we issue earries 
on its inside front cover the reprodue- 


mailings 


* * 


I AM a banker of nearly thirty years’ 
experience—a dud banker. Perhaps 
if my field had been the small town 
I might have risen to the top of the 
sapling and been the financial emperor 
of the township, but my lot has been 
cast in large cities where the big bankers 
act in five figures, sometimes seven. 
Even at that, I have no valid exeuse for 
not being a ten or twenty thousand 
dollar man. I had a suitable education, 
a fair start and excellent training. I 
inherited good health, sound judgment 
and habits of industry. In my sphere 
the seats of the mighty have been vacated 
on various oecasions and I have shown 
no disposition.to occupy them. 

Yet I have studied the successful 
bankers of the United States and 
Canada. I have written scores of stories 
about them and the fact that these 
stories have been paid for by editors 
and have presumably entertained thou- 
sands of bankers would indicate that 
I was seeing what I looked at. 

And I had tried thus to dramatize 
Albert Perkman, but he was too deep 
for me. Perkman and I had adjoining 
desks at the Hamilton Collegiate In- 
stitute. I was a poor student but he 
was rather worse. Entering a Canadian 
bank as junior clerks, the margin of 
distinction seemed to increase. “Perk- 
man’s a good lad, a very promising lad,” 
our manager was overheard to say at 
salary increase time, “but he hasn’t the 
head Dent has, nor Collier either.” I 
was able to join a study club and take 
an organizing part in athletics while 
poor Perkman seemed to have all he 
could do plodding along in his bank 
duties. I drifted to another bank and 
received small salary increase each year. 
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tion of photographs of the officers, the 
building and its interior. We want de- 
positors to consider us as a friendly 
organization of fellow human beings, 
and not as merely a convenient machine 
for handling money. 

“In every cheek book we also insert 
between the pages at intervals repro- 
duetions of our newspaper advertise- 
ments. These are attractively printed 
on good paper of contrasting ecolors. 
In many instanees they may never be 
seen by actual eustomers, but they are 
read by clerks and secretaries and we 
know from experience that they exert 
a valuable educational power.” 

* * * * 

N R. POOLE also shows an unusual 

interest in the employes of his in- 
stitution. Remembering the old days in 
his own case, he has tried to arouse a 
spirit of self-analysis among his em- 
ployes, that will help them to find them- 
selves and make it possible to give better 
service. , 


* * * 


When friend Perkman decided to 
move, his new bank asked him to name 
his terms. “To justify the move,” he 
wrote me, “I doubled my present salary, 
and they added $500 to it.” 

During subsequent years I saw Perk- 
man oceasionally and heard of him fre- 
quently. Everybody was hearing of 
Perkman for he is at the head of his 
organization. Yet, never could I write 
the story of his success. To me he 
shared the fate of prophets in their own 
country. How was it that he was becom- 
ing a celebrity while men whom I well 
knew to be more richly endowed, were 
commonplaces of progress? 

os * * * 


HEN one day I met a Canadian bank 
inspector. Our talk was human— 
humorously human—rather than official. 









He sends such messages to them as: 
“Don’t be coneerned about the salary 
you get. That will come in full measure 
when your ability and your real value 
stand out favorably in comparison with 
others about you.” And to get over the 
thought of the value of services ren- 
dered as compared with salary, he sent 
this word to his assistants: 

“The value of one’s services is not 
measured by the hours he works, but 
instead by the number of persons who 
can do the same work. Anyone ean run 
an elevator. Indeed, a man might work 
at such a job for years, and yet another 
person could be instructed in ten minutes 
to take his place. Whenever a job is so 
easy to fill that almost anybody ean do 
the work, then the value of that job is 
low, indeed. On the other hand, if vou 
develop ability beyond the run of others 
you will increase your power to earn. 

“Be content with what you have but 
not with what you are. Make yourself 
bigger. The reward is inevitable.” 


* * 


, AN HONE ST BANKER-2» Himself 


The inspector’s experience with Cana- 
dian bank managers was very wide 
indeed. , 

“In some cities,” he smiled, ‘I have 
to listen to the chief bank manager 
speaking in public, and read about him 
in the newspapers and hear his name 
spoken in clubs with respect and in his 
own office with awe. But I know what 
he is. As likely as not he is a man of 
no brillianey nor originality’ and he 
probably drifted to where he is by a 
very humdrum process. About the most 
that can be said for some of them is 
that they are honest.” 

The last word fell on the retina of my 
memory like ‘drop of water which 
That 


became acid. An honest banker. 
That was Perkman. 
(Continued on page 71) 


was it! 





**Bert,”’ I tackled him frankly, when finally he settled deeply into a chair after a twelve and a half 
hour day, “‘how is it that you have climbed to the roof while I stopped at the third floor up?”’ 





METHODS WE USE IN WINNING 
FOREIGNERS’ BUSINESS 


No mystery or trade secret—Simply a case 
of beginning with fundamentals to make 
them understand what the bank really is 


By P. J. SLACH 


Vice-President, The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


ANY bankers talk about securing 

the business of so-called “foreign- 
ers” in their communities as if it were 
a sort of mystery, a trade secret—a task 
entirely different from securing the 
business of so-called “Americans.” I 
disagree with this viewpoint most em- 
phatically. Fundamentally the secur- 


ing of business among “foreigners” is 
done in just the same way as it is among 
people who speak and read English and 
who are accustomed to American ideas. 
People are people and are much the 
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same the world over, regardless of na- 
tionality or language. They react to 
the same impulses and respond to the 
same appeals. 

The problem of securing “foreign” 
business is not one of using a different 
or a special appeal in selling the bank, 
but rather one of getting your appeal 
across to the people who do not under- 
stand the English language or the 
American way of doing business. The 
big task is making the “foreigner” un- 
derstand what your bank is, what it can 
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Some of the ads used by the Union Trust Company in Cleveland’s foreign language newspapers, 
which aim to build up confidence in the institution through simple, straightforward copy. 
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do for him, and why he ought to use it. 

In persuading the “foreigner” to use 
vour bank, you must, however, begin 
with fundamentals. The ordinary Eng- 
lish speaking person, born in this coun- 
try, takes it for granted that banks are 
safe. He has confidence in them as a 
matter of course. Upon that as a 
groundwork the sales argument then 
proceeds along the line of convenience 
and varied services. 

But in the case of the man who has 
just come over from Europe—who does 
not understand English, who distrusts 
Americans and American ways as being 
strange and altogether different, it is 
necessary to start at the very beginning 
—to prove to him that American banks 
are safe, and that he may place the ut- 
most confidence in them. After this fact 
has once been firmly set in the mind of 
the immigrant, then the task of selling 
him the “bank” is exactly the same as 
in the case of a native-born American. 
You may go on and point out to him 
the advantages of the various services 
which the bank may perform. 


A number of offices of the Union 
Trust Company in Cleveland have been 
especially successful in gaining the com- 
plete confidence of the foreign groups 
which help make up the communities in 
which these offices are located. 


The offices were founded years ago— 
the Broadway Bank office in the center 
of what was then Bohemian and Polish 
immigration; the Woodland Bank office 
in the center of Jewish immigration, and 
the Buckeye Road office in the center of 
Hungarian immigration. They were es- 
tablished as distinctly neighborhood 
banks, offering a complete range of 
banking service, being a part of the 
community in which they were built and 
belonging to that community. They 
immediately began to gain the confi- 
dence of the “foreigners” in their dis- 
tricts and have held it ever since, using 
today the identical methods which were 
used from the very beginning. 


The first essential is to be able to 
understand the “foreigner” and have 
him understand you. For this reason 
we have always had men in these offices 
—many of them officers of the bank— 
who could speak the languages of the 
people in the neighborhood. Today in 
our Broadway office it is possible to 
hear seven different languages being 
spoken at the same time. 
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The next question is one of the atti- 
tude of the bank towards its “foreign” 
prospects. You may notice that when- 
ever I use the word “foreigner” in this 
article I have put quotation marks 
around it. There is a real reason for 
this. Any banker who regards people 
of this sort as “foreigners” will never 
sueceed in getting much of their business 
—for he will never get their confidence. 
To us they are not “foreigners,” they are 
Americans. If they are “foreigners,” 
so are we foreigners. We are part and 
parcel of them. They are people and 
we are their bank. If they are “for- 
eigners,” then Cleveland must be a for- 
eign city, and the eastern half of the 
United States must be predominantly 
“foreign.” And I want to say this, too 
—if you want to see a real demonstra- 
tion of American patriotism, come out 
in some of our “foreign” districts. 
There they know what the flag stands 
for. 

In other words, if you cannot meet 
the “foreigner” man to man, on the level, 
believing him to be just as good an 
American as you are, you can never ex- 
pect to gain his confidence. 

We speak the language of our people 
and we have their confidence, but we 
go much farther than that. We per- 
form for them services which are out- 
side of the scope of ordinary banking. 
The immigrant is unfamiliar with 
American customs and ways of doing 
business. He needs help in all sorts of 
different transactions. We tell him how 
to get his citizenship papers; where to 
learn to speak English; how to buy or 
sell a house; and it is a very common 
thing for us to attend weddings, 
christenings, funerals, meetings of socie- 
ties, and an amazing number of fune- 
tions of this type. We enter into the 
daily lives of the people in our neigh- 
borhood, and act in the capacity of per- 
sonal as well as financial adviser. 

With this background it is a simple 
step to “sell the bank” to the immigrant. 
If he understands and believes you, he 
will accept your arguments that he 
ought to save money, that the bank is 
safe, that it is convenient, that he may 
use his checking account in his business, 
that it might be wise for him to rent a 
safe deposit box. As I said before, the 
actual selling of the bank is done on the 
same grounds as it is in the case of the 
so-called “American.” The prospect is 
sold on the idea of safety, convenience 
and service—but in the case of the “for- 
eigner” it is necessary to start way 
back at the beginning, to speak his lan- 
guage, to gain his confidence and if pos- 
sible his friendship. 

The Union Trust Company advertises 
regularly in foreign language newspa- 
pers which circulate among the particu- 
lar nationality groups surrounding its 
offices. 

This advertising endeavors to tell the 
story of these Union Trust offices in a 
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simple straight-forward way. The fol- 

lowing “copy” is typical: 

A BANK WHERE YOU FEEL AT 
HOME 


Sometimes people ask us, “Why 
is it that so many of Cleveland’s 
foreign-speaking people do their 
banking at the Union Trust?” 

The answer is simple: 

Many of our Union Trust officérs 
have “grown up” with the districts 
in which they are located. They are 
just as much a part of their neigh- 
borhoods as the churches or schools 
or the people themselves. 

For many years these officers have 
been ministering to the personal 
needs of . Cleveland’s “foreign- 
speaking’? population. The men in 
charge of these offices know and 
understand the people of their 
neighborhoods, for they themselves 
belong to these neighborhoods. 

No wonder “foreign-speaking” 
people feel at home in a banking 
office where they see friends or ac- 
quaintances behind the tellers’ win- 


* * 


* 
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dows or at the desks, and hear their 
own language spoken! 
And that is why you too will feel 
at home at the Union Trust. 

The following advertisement states 
the attitude of the bank toward the so- 
called “foreigner” : 

PROGRESS 


A generation or more ago began 
the great immigration of Europeans 
to Cleveland—Europeans whom the 
old Clevelanders called “foreign- - 
ers.” These Europeans settled in 
so-called “foreign districts,” speak- 
ing for a while their own language 
and retaining their old-world cus- 
toms. 

Only a generation ago— 

And yet, today these same “for- 
eigners” are the backbone of Cleve- 
land’s industry and prosperity, and 
the “foreign” districts are centers 
of Cleveland’s business and popu- 
lation. 


Some of the men who are now 
officers and directors of The Union 


(Continued on page 38) 
* *” 


HERE’S A TIP ON RENTING 
THOSE EMPTY BOXES 


Make it worth while for employes, or 
give a concession to renters—Safe deposit 
customers will be with you for years 


ANY banks have for years been 

carrying large numbers of un- 
rented safe deposit boxes. Others, im- 
mediately following the war and the 
issuance of Liberty Bonds, put in addi- 
tional equipment to meet the increased 
demand for boxes. This demand has 
since fallen off and as a result these 
additional boxes are now a liability. 

In considering suggestions to allevi- 
ate this condition it is well to bear in 
mind that the average safe deposit box 
rental extends over a period of years, 
and the department is a good feeder 
for all other departments. 

If you have on hand, therefore, a 
large number of unused safe deposit 
boxes, why not conduct a safe deposit 
rental contest among the employes and 
make the remuneration worth while? 
A bank: could afford to pay even the 
entire first year’s rental to an employe 
who obtains a new safe deposit renter. 
It may seem too much, but the point is 
that the average length of time a renter 
of a safe deposit box stays with the 
bank is several years. 

What is your average number of un- 
rented boxes? Empty boxes, like empty 
offices, make money for no one. If 
every box were rented all the time, it 
would not inerease the overhead a 
dollar, would it? Then if you paid out 
all the first year’s rental to get a new 





box holder, you would not lose anything 
or make any profit the first year. 

The second year, however, would be 
all profit as compared with an empty 
box. If you have a lot of unrented 
boxes, could you not afford to make a 
confidential offer to employes giving 
them the entire first year’s rental on all 
boxes rented by them during a certain 
period? . 

Possibly a personally made offer of a 
year’s free rental to some of the good 
customers of other departments might - 
also work to advantage. If you got 
$500 in new rentals from direct mail 
advertising to customers of your other 
departments, you could afford to spend 
that entire amount on the advertising 
and be ahead at the end of the second 
year. 

One trust company with good safe 
deposit facilities, issued with its check- 
ing account statements on March Ist, a 
strong manila envelope of a size to fit 
into a safe deposit box and of the right 
shape to contain the working copies of 
income tax returns. On one side were 
blanks for useful data regarding the 
contents of the envelope and on the 
other a little argument as to the impor- 
tance of keeping copies of Federal and 
state income tax returns in a safe place, 
and an advertisement of the bank’s 
safe deposit service. 








LEGAL DECISIONS THAT WILL 
INTEREST THE BANKER 


Liability when a state bank loans more 
than authorized to one borrower — Stop 
payment orders and certification by wire 


HE state law provides that a state 

bank shall not loan more than 20 
per cent of its capital and surplus to 
any individual. A bank agrees to loan 
more than 20 per cent, refuses to ad- 
vance the money, and the borrower sues 
Tor damages. Can he collect? 

“Certainly not,” the lay reader may 
say, “for a bank can’t be punished for 
not doing what the law forbids,” but 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska in the 
ease of Bank ys. Nelson, 183 N. W. 100, 
decided against the bank. 

The facts of that a 
state bank sued Nelson on two promis- 
sory notes, in favor of the bank. Nelson 
did not deny the notes nor plead pay- 
ment, but “eounter-claimed against the 
bank for damages for the breach of a 
contract, whereby the bank agreed to 
lend him $6,500 for the purpose of con- 
structing a garage. 

“We agreed to lend the money,” the 
bank admitted, “but the contract for the 
loans was unlawful and void because 
performance required the violation of 
the Nebraska statute prohibiting a state 
bank from lending to an individual more 
than 20 per cent of its capital and sur- 
plus.” 

On these facts the Court ruled in 
favor of Nelson, and decided that he 
could collect for breach of contract to 
lend, although the contract, if carried 
out, would have been a violation of the 
state law. 

“Was the contract void in the sense 
that the bank could violate it without 
becoming liable for resulting damages? 
In limiting the amount of an individual 
loan to 20 per cent of the capital and 
surplus and in directing punishment 
for exceeding that limit, the statute es- 
tablished a rule for the government of 
the bank. The penalty for violating 
the act applies to ‘any officer, director 
or employe’ of the bank. 

“An excessive loan does not subject 
the borrower to a penalty. He does not 


the. case show 


stand before the statute in the same 
light as the offending banker. The 


penalty is a matter between the state 
and the lender. The general rule is that 
an excessive borrower cannot prevent 
the collection of his debt by pleading 
and proving a violation of the statute. 
In demanding performance of the bank’s 
contract for an excessive loan, the bor- 
rower is not in a worse situation than 
the banker who is subject to a penalty 
for violating the law governing the bank 
in the transaction of its business. 
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By M. L. HAYWARD 


“The borrower has nothing to do with 
the business management to which the 
statutory limitation applies. The maxi- 
mum amount lendable to an individual 
varies with the capital and surplus. The 
facts are not equally available to both 
contracting parties at a'l times. The 
statute does not declare that excessive 
loans are void. They are generally en- 
In the present case both parties 
had performed the contract to such an 
extent that a heavy loss fell on the bor- 
rower through failure of the bank to 
perform fully all of its obligations. 

“Where the law permits a bank to en- 
force a contract for an excessive loan, 
it should not be permitted to escape 


foreed. 


liability for the damages resulting from 
its failure to fully perform a contract. 
For these and other reasons, the great 
weight of modern authority supports 
the doctrine that courts will not refuse 
to enforce a bank’s contract for the loan 
of money, or disallow damages for a 
breach thereof, merely the 
amount lent exceeds 20 per cent of the 
capital and surplus, notwithstanding a 
statute penalizing the banker for ex- 


ceeding that limit,” said the Court. 
* * - oa 


because 


HE good old banking rule that it is 
better to be than sorry is 
brought out in a decision of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals reported in 240 
S. W. 78. 
It appeared by the evidence in this 
ease ‘that the Keeton Coal Company 


sate 





owed the Mammoth Coal Company 
$1,200. Both were Kentucky corpora- 
tions—and both were depositors of the 


same bank. 


To liquidate this debt, the Keeton: 


Company gave a check for $1,200 to the 
Mammoth Company, the Mammoth 
Company endorsed and delivered the 
check to the bank, and received a card 
to the “Mammoth Coal Company.” 

“We credit your account $1,200,” the 
card stated. ; 

A little later on the same day, it was 
ascertained by the bank that the Keeton 
Coal Company did not have the money 
on deposit to meet this $1,200 check, 
the bank so notified both companies of 
that fact, and deélined to give the Mam- 
moth Company credit for the $1,200 
cheek. 

“We made a mistake in looking up 
the account—our ecard we handed you 
was an error, and we’ve cancelled the 
eredit-on our books,” the bank con- 
tended. 


“What's written’s written; you can’t 
cancel the card in our safe,” the Mam- 
moth Company retorted, and the Court 
ruled in its favor. 

“When a bank gives to one of its de- 
positors eredit by a check drawn in 
favor of that depositor by another de- 
positor on the same institution, in the 
absence of fraud or collusion, the act 
of crediting to the depositing customer 
will be given the same effect as if the 
actual cash had been paid to him; and 
if thereafter, even though it be on the 
same day, the bank officials ascertain 
they have made a mistake, and the 
drawer did not in fact have the money 
on deposit to meet the check, it will not 
affect the rights of the depositing cus- 
tomer. 

“For, under these cireumstanees, it is 
a completed transaction, as much so as 
if the actual money in eash had been 
paid to the customer over the counter,” 
said the Court. “The necessities of 
commerce require that there shall be 
the utmost good faith between a bank- 
ing institution and its customers, and 
when one customer of a bank presents 
to it a check drawn on it by another 
customer, and is given credit by that 
amount on the books of the institution, 
or is given what amounts to a certificate 
of deposit for that amount, the transaec- 
tion is closed, and the depositing eus- 
tomer has the right to rely upon the 
fact that he has that amount of money 
on deposit in that institution. And if 
there is any question of loss as between 
the depositing customer and the bank, 
the latter must bear that loss because it 
brought about the loss by its own mis- 
take or oversight.” 

The record of the case does not show 
whether the bank failed to look up the 
Keeton Company’s account before 
crediting the check, or whether the of- 
ficial who did look up the account read 
the balance incorrectly. At any rate, 
the error costs the bank $1,200 and costs. 

* . . . 
667. AKE X’s check on the Y bank on 
account?” the customer queries. 

“Tl let you know at 2:30 P. M. to- 
day,” the broker agrees, and sends the 
Y bank a wire asking if the check is 
good. 

“X’s check is good,” the bank replies, 
the broker takes the check on the 
strength of the telegram, the bank dis- 
honors the check, and the broker sues 
the bank. 

Tn a ease like this the American courts 
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BEFORE 


YOU LOAN MONEY ON A HOUSE 


Get the answers to these questions: 


Will it be economical to heat? 
Will it be inexpensive to keep up? 
Will it be durable? 

Will it be easy to sell? 


b oe first mortgage will expire in five years. And _ building 


authorities agree that five years from now the house that does 
not meet these requirements will be out-of-date, hard to dispose of. 


Celotex Insulating Lumber is the only building material which pro- 
vides a positive answer to the above important questions, and is not an 
extra item in the building. 


Used in outside walls as sheathing, replacing wood lumber; and on 
inside walls under plaster, replacing lath; Celotex gives these great 
advantages at little or no extra cost. 


Naturally homes built with Celotex are better collateral. They cost 
less for upkeep— require less fuel to heat—suffer less depreciation — 
and readily sell or rent at a good price. 


Already more than 60,000 progressive families have built with Celotex. 
The Celotex Company produces more insulation used for general build- 
ing purposes than all other insulation manufacturers combined. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to tell you more about 
Celotex. Leaders in these lines recommend its use. Have your secre- 
tary write for a copy of the Celotex Building Book. It explains house 
insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3 Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Readers will confer. a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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have ruled that the broker cannot hold 
the bank, on the ground that the reply 
telegram contains no express or implied 
promise to pay. 

On the other hand, if the broker’s 
wire asks if the check will be paid, and 
the bank’s wire says, “we will pay X’s 
check,” then the telegram is a certifica- 
tion of the check, and the bank is bound. 

An interesting variation of the same 
theme arises when the bank wires back 
agreeing to pay the check, and, before 
the check is presented for payment, the 
maker stops payment. 

“You’re bound by your telegram,” the 
broker contends. 

“No—the stop payment order cancels 
our authority to pay,” the bank retorts. 

This point arose in a recent ruling of 
the Kansas Supreme Court reported in 
236 Pacific Reporter, 828, and the de- 
cision was in favor of the broker. 

Another interesting situation arises if 
the maker of the check has no funds to 
pay the check, but writes the bank the 
check will come, and asks the bank to 
pay, and says he will make a deposit 
to cover. 

Then when the broker forces the bank 
to pay on its telegram, the bank sues 
the maker of the check. 

“You had no right to promise to pay 
my check,” the manager contends. 

“We relied on your letter,” the bank 
retorts, and the Kansas Supreme Court, 
in the case already referred to, ruled in 
favor of the bank. 

“Tt seems clear both by reason and 
by authority that by its telegram to the 
broker, before it had either telephone 
or other request from the maker to stop 
payment on the check, the bank bound 
itself unequivocally to honor and pay 
the check to the broker, as it was pre- 
cisely the sort of party defined and pro- 
tected by the statute—‘a person to whom 
it (the telegram) is shown and who on 
the faith thereof receives the bill for 
value,’ ” was the reasoning of the Court 


on this point. 

* * * * 
CWE might have to call for colla- 
. teral on that loan of yours,” the 
bank- cashier announced. 

“Here’s the key to my safe deposit 
box; you can open it, and there are 
enough securities in it to cover this loan 
twice over,” the broker declared; some 
of the securities disappeared, the bank 
sued on the loan, and the broker counter- 
claimed for the value of the lost seeuri- 
ties. 

At the trial the evidence showed that 
the endorser on the broker’s loan had 
been allowed to open the box, that the 
attendant in charge of the safety boxes 
left the master key with another atten- 
dant every evening, and that it was on 
her desk when she returned in the 
morning. 

In ruling that there was sufficient evi- 
dence of negligence to render the bank 
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answerable for the loss of the securities, 
the Texas Court of Appeals says: 

“There is no evidence from which a 
suggestion can come that this safety 
box was opened, or could have been 
opened, in any way other than by the 
use of the key in the possession of the 
bank through its said officer, together 
with the use of the master key, likewise 
in the bank’s possession. 

“Tf the securities were in the box at 
the time the key was delivered, the con- 


* * 


* 





clusion is inevitable that some one, 
through the negligence of the bank, was 
given access to the said box, and that 
such access resulted in the loss of the 
securities, 

“Tf the contention of the bank be 
allowed that the cashier was the agent 
of the broker and held possession of the 
said key as such agent, still no access 
could be had to the box without the as- 
sistance of an officer or employe of the 
bank.” 


* * 


HOLDING KIDDIES’ ACCOUNTS 
AFTER CONTRACT EXPIRES 


How a Virginia bank meets issue when 
school board contract was not re- 
newed—The direct methods employed 


By F. M. KULP 


Asst. Cashier, National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Virginia 


OR the past three years our bank 
has operated a savings system in 
several of the public schools in the city. 
During the period of operation there 
had been a steady growth in the number 
of school savings accounts among the 
pupils, until there were 7628 accounts, 
in the schools in which we operated. 

The contract with the school board 
expired with the end of the past school 
term. Opposition on the part of some 
of the banks, prevented the securing of 
a renewal, either on a co-operative basis 
with the other banks, or an exclusive 
contract such as we had. This gave us 
a problem to meet regarding the young 
savers we had been training in thrift 
for the last three years. 

Our problem was to eash in on the 
efforts put forth during the period of 
operation, and offset the onslaught of 
withdrawals we felt would come, follow- 
ing the announcement of the discontinu- 
ance of the system in the schools. 

This we endeavored to meet through a 
broadside attack, with a direct appeal, 
by sending out over the signature of our 
president the following letter to every 
school child in the system: 

“To Our School Savings Friends: 

“The Educational Thrift Service 
school savings system will not be op- 
erated in the schools after this term. 

“The operation of this system was an 
adventure in education for us and it was 
our desire through it to teach to the 
young people of Roanoke thrift., The 
expense entailed has been cheerfully 
borne as a part. of our contribution to 
the educational system of the city, and 
we feel our efforts along that line have 
not been entirely without results. 

“To the pupils holding pass books in 
the school savings system, we extend a 
cordial invitation to continue their de- 
posits with us at the bank to the comple- 


tion of their books, at which time we 
will be pleased to transfer the balance 
to their credit on a regular savings 
account. 

“Now that you have acquired the habit 
of thrift, don’t let anything interfere 
with your progress. It is not the amount 
vou deposit so much as it is the regu- 
larity that counts. 

We look forward to the pleasure of 
your visits to the bank and to the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with 
you.” 

We felt confident our efforts in thrift 
education would be resultful to some ex- 
tent, but what the outcome would be was 
mere guess work. 

Three months after the expiration of 
our contract there remained in the school 
savings account 66 2/3 per cent of the 
total amount on deposit at the time the 
term ended, and 75 per cent of the num- 
ber of accounts. 

From the withdrawals made during 
this period, 10 per cent could directly 
be traced to opening new accounts in 
our regular savings department. Some 
were transferred to checking accounts, 
others found their way into savings ac- 
counts already established, and the bal- 
ance went for various things—vacation 
spending, clothes, scout outfits, and some 
for just plain spending. 

Each withdrawal provided an oppor- 
tunity for a little preachment on thrift. 
The benefits of savings were brought to 
the attention of every child making a 
withdrawal and the value of an objec- 
tive in saving was driven home. 

During the three months’ period cov- 
ered by this survey, two analyses were 
made, to determine the results of our 
letter regarding the continued use of the 
school savings pass book for depositing. 
These were made at intervals of one and 
one-half months. 
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The analysis showed that during that 
time 581 children visited the bank to 
make deposits ranging from one penny 
up to twenty dollars. 

This was gratifying, but we were more 
pleased to find that during the second 


one and one-half months’ period, 107. 


more children made deposits than in the 
first period, and the deposits increased 
101 per cent. 

Taken all in all, the results have more 
than exceeded our expectations. In the 
absence of a regular system of saving 
in the schools, we are optimistic over 
the outlook, and feel confident that in- 
stead of the end of the present school 
term showing a decrease in the school 
savings, an increase will be shown. 


TESTIMONIAL COPY FOR 
BANK ADS 


it you have some active depositors who 

have been on your books for several 
years, it is often a good idea to write 
them a letter of congratulation and best 
wishes. In the replies you will receive 
much good material for effective adver- 
tisements. You are sure to get some ex- 
cellent testimonials from them regard- 
ing your service and the satisfactory 
manner in which you have handled the 
aecounts. 

One bank which sent out such a letter 
received, among others, a reply from a 
eustomer of 25 years’ standing which 
contained this sentence: “I thank you 
most heartily for the good advice you 
have given me in the past and for the 
kind assistance given when needed.” 
That made a good text for a newspaper 
advertisement. 

If your institution has been in busi- 
ness for a great many years, you will 
find that there are a number of accounts 
that have been on the books possibly 
from the very day your bank started. 
It may be in the savings department 
or checking accounts: department. If 
the advertising man will investigate 


these old customers, he will find that | 
many of them will be glad to give per- | 


mission to the bank to use their names 
and in many cases even their pictures 
In newspaper advertising, circulars or 


booklets. This can form the basis of | 
interesting copy; such headings as | 


“Sixty years ago today, Mr. John Smith 


opened his account at the First Na- | 


tional” or “Three generations of Smiths 
now bank at the First National.” 

Whether or not photographs can be 
obtained or the real names given, this 
still forms the basis of good copy. 

The advertising manager will also 
find that he can. obtain many compli- 
mentary letters from customers which 
ean be used in his advertising. Some- 
thing about some special or unusual 
service that was helpful is the best sub- 
ject for a letter of this kind. These 
letters are good whether the writer’s 
name can be used or not. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Statements of Condition December 31, 1925 


CONTINENTALand COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ° CHICAGO 


Resources 


Time Loans . . «oo 0 0 00 0 oo © $164,525,750.60 
Demand Loans......-+.-++-2-+ 132,384,491.91 
Acceptances ...--eccceee 337,599.38 
Bonds, Securities,etc........- 21,739,241.91 $318,987,083.80 
U.S. Bonds and Treasury Notes .-.......--6- 43,613,280.42 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ...,.... 1,200,000.00 
Bank Premises (Equity) .........---ee- 7,950,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit . . 4,921,290.10 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances .... 4,808,282.60 
CGI 5 ae 0 4 04,6 610 6 SKS ES ROS 13,178.41 
Cash and Due from Banks .........--. 125,488,970.67 
$506,982,086.00 
Liabilities 
eaeeeeese $ 25,000,000.00 
eee ewes 15,000,000.00 
e .wae 7,210,201.25 
Reserved for Taxes. . err 1,568,242.73 
eee ee ee ae ae eee 50,000.00 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank . 19,000,000.00 
Liability on Letters of Credit. ....... 5,768,738.15 
Liability on Acceptances .....-- 5,023,773.68 
P Individual . ...... $269,693,685.17 
Deposits } Banks... lee, 158,667,445.02 _ 428,361,130.19 


$506,982,086.00 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK, 


Resources 


Demand Loans .........-.-+ $16,145,323.87 
*U. S. Gov’t Bonds and Treasury 
Notes .cecccccscccese 23,904,496.02 
*Bonds due in 1926 to 1928 in- . 
clusive ... 12,156,665.14 
*Other Bonds 11,721,071.35 
Cash and Due from Banks .... 33,515,597.20 $97,443,153.58 
Timme Loams cc cc cece cccce 21,591,569.34 


$119,034,722.92 


Castted. 2 cc esece 
Surplus ..cccccs 
Undivided Profits . . 


. 
° 
. 
. 


* Adjusted to cost or market price, whichever is lower. 
Liabilities 
Capital 2. ccc cece cc cess $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus ....-.-2-22e-eee¢2+-+ 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ......... 1,853,766.13 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest and 
DUO ccc eeeeeeees 1,766,998.45 $18,620,764.58 


Demand Deposits ......... 30,632,977.55 
Time Deposits .....+++++-+ 60,540,367.62 


Special Deposits .....+ee+- 9,240,613.17 100,413,958.34 


$119,034,722.92 


Total Resources. .........-.++ $626,016,808 
Total Deposits .... 528,775,088 
Invested Capital over 62,000,000 


® © .©6.8.-@..¢ ¢& 
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THE FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


IN EXTENDING BANK 


LOANS 


Borrowing limit must be large enough to 


HAT sound credit analysis is a vital 

element in the suecess of any busi- 
ness venture is now admitted in every 
part of the world where commerce is 
carried on under modern standards. 
Speaking generally, the merchant who 
discounts his bills or pays cash for his 
goods is using the profits from the past 
business to trade on, whereas the man 
who buys on eredit is trading on an 
anticipated profit of the future. 

It becomes necessary for the bank, 
therefore, in extending credit to fore- 
cast as accurately as possible, through 
its credit department, the conditions 
which are to produce these profits. 
There is more or less risk involved in 
all credit transactions and it is the diffi- 
cult task of the credit man to determine 
in just what degree that risk is present 
in any given case. 

On the other hand, a banker can ex- 
ercise but little direct control over the 
manner in which borrowers conduct 
their business affairs, and the greatest 
security lies in controlling the size of 
loans. In other words, the borrowing 
limit must be large enough to provide 
for the normal requirements of the mer- 
chant, and still not in excess of his pay- 
ing ability as disclosed by an analysis 
of his credit strength. 

The reasons for this are obvious: 

1. It checks over-expansion of the 
merchant’s business. A credit limit in- 
telligently set will tend to prevent the 
use of current loans for permanent ex- 
pansion. 

2. It keeps the bank’s funds in liquid 
form. Many small loans with varying 
maturities expedite the turnover of the 
bank’s loanable funds. 

3. It minimizes the risk. Many 
seattered loans, limited in amount, ren- 
der the bank less likely to embarrass- 
ment through the business failure of 
any one borrower. 

4. It prevents misapplication of 
funds to private enterprises of stock- 
holders or directors. 

The three principal factors to be con- 
sidered in extending credit are the char- 
acter of the interested parties, their 
capital or available resources with which 
to conduct business, and their capacity 
or demonstrated sagacity as manifested 
by their prior experience. 

These three elements constitute the 
working basis for credit granting, and 
when the credit man has satisfied him- 
self as to the character of those he 
is to deal with, their available resources 
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By STANLEY F. BREWSTER 


and prospects for suecess, he is in a 
position to estimate intelligently the 
risk involved in extending them a loan 
or a line of credit. 
The Financial Statement 

To pass intelligently on an applica- 
tion for a loan from a concern that does 
not furnish collateral, a bank must know 
the amount of the concern’s assets and 
its condition, the liabilities, and other 
financial data; and in making com- 
mercial loans without collateral, well 


i es accompanying article 
by Stanley F. Brewster is 
the first in a series of three 
prepared by this author on 
various factors to be con- 
sidered in extending bank 
credit. These articles are 
intended primarily for the 
student of banking and will 
be found of educational value 
for those desirous of learning 
more about bank credit and 
its functions. 


Mr. Brewster takes the 
reader through the various 
stages of credit procedure, 
from the financial statement 
to comparative analysis, and 
in the concluding article ex- 
plains the effect of the busi- 
ness cycle on credit extension 
work, 


managed banks almost invariably require 
a financial statement showing assets and 
liabilities, revenue and expenses, and 
other facts bearing upon the character 
and condition of the business. 


The degree of reliance placed upon 
the financial statement varies with dif- 
ferent banks, but indications are that it 
is increasing with the progress in ac- 
counting knowledge and analytical ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, it is fair to say 
that 40 or 60 per cent of the decision 
in any credit risk rests upon other fac- 
tors. The so-called moral risk, the 
eredit grantor’s confidence in the man- 
agement to produce ecomomically, the 
moral fibre of the managers, the condi- 
tion of the plant, general business condi- 
tions, and other matters of a kindred 
nature are important. 

In analyzing a credit statement there 
are no fixed rules to be followed or in- 





provide for normal requirements, but not 
in excess of borrower’s ability to pay 


fallible tests to be applied. Although 
a bank cannot determine the desirability 
of a particular credit risk solely on the 
basis of some previously developed rule, 
but must judge each case by itself, still 
there are certain guiding principles 
which have wide application. 

The general arrangement and infor- 
mation of a simple financial or property 
statement should also be supplemented 
with certain essential operating facts, 
the most important of which is the vol- 
ume of sales, in order that the inven- 
toried condition of the merchant may be 
ascertained. Disclosure should be made 
as to the presence of any contingent 
liabilities, such as hypothecated receiv- 
ables, accommodation indorsements, ete. 

Almost all the larger banks have their 
own specially prepared forms of finan- 
cial statements, but they are substan- 
tially the same, and are compiled with 
a view of obtaining the same informa 
tion in regard to the business affairs of 
an applicant for a loan. 

Assets and Liabilities 

To begin with, it is necessary to know 
just what information is desired. We 
want to determine the true financial con- 
dition of the business, and this we do 
by ascertaining the existing relation be- 
tween the assets and liabilities,—that is, 
by making a comparison between what 
it owns with what it owes—by striking 
its “eredit balance,” so to speak. 

Assuming the total assets to be larger 
than the total liabilities, the difference 
represents the “net worth” or capital of 
the business. A seemingly logical in- 
ference would be that the larger the net 
worth, the larger the line of credit to 
which the business in entitled. This is 
‘jumping at conclusions,” however, and 
it does not necessarily follow. 

From a credit point of view solely, 
a business concern is in a healthy finan- 
cial condition only when it has on hand 
or subject to immediate command sufli- 
cient cash to pay its debts as they fall 
due. So, a credit man is interested in 
ascertaining : 

(1) The prospect of the borrower 
being able to pay the amount of the 
loan at maturity. 

(2) The likelihood of foreing a set- 
tlement in event it should become neces- 
sary. 

A word of explanation is necessary 
at this point. It has to do with the dis- 
tinction that is made between the quick 
or current assets, and the fixed assets; 
and also with the corresponding distine- 
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tion between the quick or current lia- 
bilities, and the fixed liabilities. 

The assets that are being converted 
into eash from day to day and which in 
turn are used and depended upon to 
pay the current expenses of ‘the business 
are termed “quick,” or current assets. 


Such are the merchandise, accounts and | 


notes receivable, cash, ete. The other 
assets, although they represent actual 
value and money permanently invested 
in the business, cannot be used in pay- 
ment of current expenses incidental to 
operating the business, and are there- 
fore termed “fixed” assets. Such are 
the fixtures, furniture, machinery, tools, 
other plant equipment,.and real estate. 


An analogous distinction is also made 
between the quick or current liabilities 
and the fixed liabilities—the former 
consisting of those obligations which 
will mature or fall due in the immediate 
future, such as bills owing for merchan- 
dise, and accounts and notes payable; 
and the latter consisting of the obliga- 
tions which do not mature for a consid- 
erable time and are subject to delayed 
payment, such as real and chattel mort- 
gages. 

Speaking generally, whether a mer- 
chant will be able to pay his debts as 
they fall due will depend upon the 
amount of money he has on hand after 
paying his existing current obligations, 
and the bank or ereditor can determine 
how much that will amount to by as- 
certaining the difference between the 
amount of money to be received from 
the current assets and the amount which 
is to be paid out in settlement of cur- 
rent obligations. The excess of the 
former over the latter (when such ex- 
ists) is termed the “working capital” of 
the business. In other words, the differ- 
ence between the current assets and the 
current liabilities constitutes the fund 
the merchant will have’ with which to 
pay the loan. 

This is simply another way of saying 
that by “eredit capacity” of the busi- 
ness, we mean the power to discharge 
obligations as they fall due. This power 
depends not necessarily upon the 
amount of invested capital, but rather 
upon the form in which it is distributed 
among the assets. 

So long as there are current or quick 
assets present in excess of current or 
quick liabilities, creditors have no im- 
mediate cause for anxiety. 

Determining the Line of Credit 

Assuming the amount of working 
eapital available in the business has 
been ascertained, the next question that 
presents itself is: In what amount shall 
credit be extended? 

1. For the full amount? Let us 
Suppose that the working capital of a 
business amounts to $5000, and you ex- 
tend credit or make a loan for that 
amount; also that five other banks or 
concerns which are selling merchan- 
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of international banking is provided through our 
61 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 
SPAIN 
MEXICO 
NICARAGUA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
PERU 
ECUADOR 
COLOMBIA 
GUATEMALA 
SALVADOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, U.S. A. 


Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


and its affiliations 


B-itish Bank of South America, Ltd. 


and 


etna Bank of Spanish-America, Ltd. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


49 Broadway, New York 
NORMAN C. STENNING, President 
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DIRECT MAIL TIPS FOR 
BUILDING DEPOSITS 


The personal note as a factor in keep- 
ing letters out of the waste basket 
Addressing and the use of color 


HE suceess of direct mail advertis- 
ing to increase loans and expand 
the savings department of a banking 
demonstrated in a ¢am- 
paign conducted by the 
Morris Plan Company of Kansas City. 


institution is 
now being 
J. Frederick Green, vice president of 
the company, told about the success of 
this campaign at a meeting of the direct- 
by-mail department of the Advertising 
Club in Kansas City. 
teachers, 
borrowers of all 


Letters school 
firemen, savers, 
kinds. At first, 


closed in each 


are sent to 
and 

two booklets were in- 
letter—one relating to 
After a short 
dis- 
The loans booklet explains 
how to borrow money tor home and busi- 
ness, and states definitely the cost of a 
A list of 29 reasons 
why people borrow money is included, 
and in the list are types of loans that 
appeal to practically every individual 


savings and one to loans. 
while the 


booklet on savings was 


continued. 


loan for one year. 


case. 

“Success without the newspaper hook- 
up would be impossible, however,” said 
Mr. Green. “We send out 30,000 letters 
a month follow them up in the 
We do two-thirds of our 
advertising by direct letters one- 
third through the newspapers. We 
found that our publicity was too ex- 


and 
newspapers. 


and 


tensive to devote entirely to the news- 
The 


1 [a ” 
result has been. more than gratifying. 


paper, so resorted to direet mail. 


Mr. Green went into details regarding 
the type of letter sent out. One of the 
factors that he stressed repeatedly was 
the value of the personal note. 

“A letter with a personal note will 
interest the man and induce him to finish 
it when any other would be caught by 
the wastebasket. 50 per cent of a 
letter’s lost without the per- 
sonal touch, and this is a modest esti- 
mate. It is advisable to take care to 
eliminate any of the earmarks of a eir- 


value is 


cular if you want your letter to be read.” 

Another Mr. 
Green stated, was to make the appear- 
ance of the letter cleaneut and attrae- 
tive. An addressing machine was tried 


important attribute, 


out, but in this ease failed to come up 
to the standards, and the envelopes were 
found to look better when addressed on 
the typewriter. 

The booklets enclosed, as well as the 
body of the letter itself, were changed 
each time; and care was given to see 
that they were as attractive in appear- 
ance as the letter itself. More variation 


was allowed here, and though the letter- 
head was strictly black and white, color 
was introduced in the booklet, with an 
attractive sketch on the cover. Even 
colored borders were used on the inside 
pages. Whereas the dignity of the firm 
was maintained by the subdued letter- 
head, bright color on the folder sug- 
gested a feeling of buoyancy in the 
knowledge that money might be bor- 
rowed without difficulty. 


“ It is necesssary to be careful in the 


* * 


use of color on a banking letter-head, 
I find,” said Mr. Green. “It is an ae- 
knowledged fact that the public is look- 
ing for a chance to criticise or suspect a 
banking house. If a bank in the vicin- 
ity fails, for instance, we have inquiries 
as to our status for a week. We want 
to give the impression of a solid foun- 
dation.” 

Theres was some discussion as to the 
advisability of using however. 
H. S. Barnes of the Goodloe-Barnes 
Lithographing Company, said he had 
found color in financial advertising, if 
subdued, was of more value than black 
because it had more human appeal. 
Blue, in his opinion, had more attention- 
attracting value. B. S. Henthorn, of the 
advertising school of the elub, stated 
that he had on file 72 bank plans, and 
the largest per cent of them state that 
color is advisable when it is dignified 
and sparsely used. 


eolor, 


* * * 


BANKER PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


As the foundation 


of prosperity it is 


essential to continuance in big business, 
Melvin Traylor tells Chicago business men 


66 RUTH in news columns and in 

advertising, accepted almost uni- 
versally as the standard and correct 
thing, is the foundation of the pros- 
perity of America and of the world to- 
day,” Melvin A. Traylor, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
told the advertising council of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce in that city at a 
recent luncheon. 

Mr. Traylor reviewed the changes 
which have rebuilt the world in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. He 
sketched how wars, beginning with the 
British vietory over the Boers in 1901, 
has remade the map of the world and 
how construction of the Panama canal 
and extended use of the submarine, air- 
ship and automobile, telegraph and tele- 
phone has rebuilt the economie world 
and caused the currents of civilization 
to flow in new channels. Federal Re- 
serve Banks and other new financial ar- 
rangements shear panies of their terrors. 

“Industries never dreamed of five 
vears ago, such as the radio,” he said, 
“are now creating hundreds of millions 
of dollars in wealth. And constantly 
the discoveries of medical science are 
being applied to lengthen the lives of 
the creators of wealth; this perhaps 
the greatest factor of all in our pros- 
perity. What the next twenty-five years 
will produce, no man ean forecast. 

“Continuance of our _ prosperity 
through not only 1926, but through the 
coming decades rests chiefly upon con- 
tinuation of the greatest of all causes 
for our present good times—truth in 


news columns, truth over the store 
counters and truth in advertising. The 


world-wide acceptance of the great dis- 
coveries and inventions of the last 
quarter century has been due to the fact 
that newspapers truthfully described 
them and the manufacturers truthfully 
advertised them. If deceit had been the 
general rule, if the motto had been ‘sell 
quick and let the buyer beware,’ the 
publie would have turned against the 
new things. 

“All of us know of big concerns which 
held to the old rule, ‘the publie be 
damned’, and can count them one by one 
as in or nearing final collapse. I recall 
one particularly large firm which three 
years ago began advertising its wares 
falsely; it is today hopelessly bankrupt. 

“Wise advertising costs nothing. You 
have only to increase the sale of your 
products to the point that covers the 
advertising charge to enjoy the enlarged 
business without cost. The natural sav- 
ing in overhead is extra profit for divi- 
dends or for further expansion.” 





One hundred thousand dollars will be 
invested in a two story brick and stone 
bank, store and office building for the 
Lawndale Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





.The Lebanon National Bank, Le- 
banon, Pennsylvania, will construct a 
one story banking home, 51x80 feet, of 
granite at Ninth and Cumberland 


streets. 
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DISTRIBUTION CONFERENCE 
REVIEWS BUSINESS 


Recommendations to Congress and to | 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which eventually may have a 
far-reaching effect on business, 
made at the distribution conference re- 
cently held under the auspices of the 
Chamber at Washington. The confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Chamber, was 
made up of exeeutives of large manu- 
facturing and mercantile houses in all 
parts of the country and in all lines of 
business, officers and directors of 
Chamber, executives of trade associa- 
tions, editors of busipess papers and 


were 


representatives of government depart- 
ments. 


The conference requested the Cham- 


the | 


ber “to give early consideration to the | 


wisdom of action looking toward advo- 
cacy of the amendment Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act.” 


The conference acted on reports of | 


committees which had been in 
of preparation since last spring. 


of the most important reports was on 


pre CeSS 


One 


the collection of business figures by a | 
committee headed by Owen D. Young, | 


chairman of the board of the General 
Electrie Company. The committee com- 
mended the business statistical work of 
the trade and 
journals, the monthly survey of current 


associations business 


business of the Department of Com- | 
meree and the distribution statisties of | 


the Federal Reserve Board. The busi- 
ness research work of trade associations 
was termed “a basis for more intelligent 
collective study by each group of the 


elimination of waste in their own par- | 


tieular field of distribution.” 

The conference approved the use of 
codes of business principles, arbitration 
and uniform accounting. 





The question | 


of installment selling was brought up | 


with a suggestion to the Chamber that 
it should determine the advisability of 
conducting a study to determine the 
effect of installment selling upon the 
credit structure, the approximate extent 
to which the buying public is committed 
to future installment payments and the 
probable effect on the consuming public 
and on business of further expansion 
of installment selling. 

Though the conference was a tempo- 
rary affair much of the work which it 
inaugurated will be continued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a permanent organization sup- 
ported by individual business houses and 
the trade associations of the country. 


G. P. Russel of Morgantown, West 
Virginia, was elected chairman of group 
€ of the West Virginia Bankers As- 
sociation. Lee Williams of Clarksburg 
was elected vice chairman and Guy D. 
Williams of Flemington, 
treasurer. 


secretary- 
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Billions Plus 


P TO Billions of Dollars run the estimated 
amounts to be saved through the lessening of 
international armaments. 







Under mutual national guarantees and the guarantee of 
the League of Nations the world will be delivered from 
the insecurity, the economic instability caused by the 
crushing weight of exaggerated armaments. ! 


Under the egis of the League of Nations this great 
economic force will be carried forward. 


_ 


Plus the Billions thus to be 
saved add the non-comput- 
able sum caused by the 
ravages of war; Millions by. 
death, wounds and disease; 
Milliors in destruction and 
wastage. 

























These are the savings future 
generations will credit to 
the League of Nations; the 
League inspired by an 
American President, the 
League in which American 
brains and American finance 
are doing important work— 
and yet, the League in which the United States holds no 
political position. How much longer must this be ad- 
mitted to our discredit? 





“Now the world for the first time is 
organizing for peace, and when the organ- 
ization is completed by the entry of the 
United States, the world will secure 
peace.” 


Major-GENERAL JOHN F. O'RyAn 
Commander 27th Division A. E. F. 





















Learn the facts. Important data on the Disarmament 
Conference will appear in the February Issue of the 
League of Nations News. A copy will be forwarded, free. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President 

GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
President Board of Directors 

MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Vice President Board of Directors 


| KINDLY FORWARD, FREE, FEBRUARY 

| 

| 
CHARLES H. STRONG, | 

| 

| 

| 


ISSUE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEWS. 


Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, 
Chairman Finance Committee 


CHARLES C. BAUER, 


Executive Director 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
. . Association, Inc. . .. 


6 East 39th Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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TWO-NAME PAPER IN THE 
FARM COMMUNITIES 


The habit among farmers of giving 
notes to neighbors, and the opportunity 


for developing new 


bank 


customers 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


I* I could make a survey of my county 

and find out how many notes 
are being carried around in farmers’ 
pockets, I believe the results would show 
the amount startling in comparison with 
the resources of all the banks in the 
county. I say this because of experience 
with a number of my neighbors. I have 
taken their notes for pure bred live- 
stock and have known of their taking 
notes from neighbors for various things 
they have sold. 

Perhaps this habit of giving notes to 
farmer neighbors is more common in 
communities where pure bred. livestock 
is raised. At any rate, there is much of 
the paper that should be in banks. 

In the first place, the banker will ren- 
der better service to the community if 
he has all the paper. 

Second, he will get more customers. 
Farmers that might otherwise never 
come into the bank, will come in to pay 
their notes. This gives him a chance to 
get acquainted and to suggest an ac- 
eount. 

Third, local paper will usually make 
more money. 

Why is so much paper held in farm- 
ers’ pockets? There are many reasons, 
but the chief one is probably that the 
farmer doesn’t understand that the bank 
would like to have the paper. So many 
bankers have led their customers to be- 
lieve that the bank is in business only 
to extend special favors to a few rich 
men of the community. Not only do 
many farmers hesitate to tell the banker 
about their private affairs, but they 
don’t understand that the bank is just 
as eager for business as any one else. 
I realize that this feeling has been built 
up through the caution of the banker. 
He fears that if he lets it be known that 
he wants to buy paper, too much will 
be brought in that is worthless. 

My study of a number of banks lo- 
cated in several states, has shown that 
it all depends upon how the matter is 
handled. I know that it can be handled 
snecessfully—and that it ean be handled 
so that the bank will get the interest on 
most local paper. 

Naturally the first men to get in touch 
with are those who buy and sell live- 
stock. They are usually reliable, and 
with a good farmer signer and a good 
livestock man as endorser, two-name 
paper is worth going after. 

Possibly one of the best plans is to 
arrange with them to accept notes for 
deposit just about the same as checks. 





In a small town there aren’t so many 
people but that a list can be made of all 
those from whom notes would likely come. 
This list could be given livestock men 
with marks indicating those from whom 
notes would be accepted when properly 
endorsed. The customer simply checks 
his notes against this list, endorses those 
indicated as acceptable, and includes 
them with his deposit. 


The machinery buyer also has farm 
paper. Some farmers have the knack of 
buying what others do not bid for at 
public sales. They repair what they buy, 
hold it until some neighbor wants it and 
then make a nice profit from the re-sale. 


A farm sale is hardly a success without 


one or two of these men. When they 
sell the equipment, they often take notes. 
When these notes are made by good 
farmers and endorsed by the dealer, 
they represent two-name paper that is 
good. Certainly it should be in the local 
bank instead of in the farmer’s pocket. 
The same plan suggested for the live- 
stock buyer might be worked with the 
machinery buyer. 


GETTING DIRECTORS, STOCK- 
HOLDERS AND EMPLOYES 
TO HELP 
(Continued from page 11) 
then he is paid upon the amount of that 
balance, according to a certain schedule. 
Another plan is to pay the employe 
when the account is opened; another 
to pay on the balance at the end of 
thirty days. Where the payment for 
business is made on the basis of a bal- 
ance at a later date, the bank will not 
be paying for accounts that are only 
temporary. Then, too, it is possible to 
pay for the rental of safe deposit boxes, 
new checking accounts, trust business, 
and in facet, any business which the em- 
ploye might bring in. But it is harder 
to make a proper basis of remuneration. 
The following suggestions for remun- 

eration may prove helpful: 


Balance of from 


$ ee | eee $ .50 
25 to Se tikh Sa soe 1.00 
100 to a 
200 to ET SEE 2.00 
Seep AM S506 55. scene 3.00 
$1,000 and upward .......... 5.00 


Checking Accounts 


This is a matter for each bank to de- 
cide for itself. Something along the 
line of the suggestion for savings ac- 
counts could be worked out. 


Safe Deposit 


Pay 25 per cent of the first years’ box 
rental. This amount could easily be 
made 50 per cent or more, because safe 
deposit boxes are usually held for years, 


Trust Business 


Some stated fee (say five dollars) 
could be paid for obtaining a will filed 
with you in which you are appointed 
executor or trustee—also other forms 
of trust. 


Each employe could be supplied with 
introduction ecards which he or she could 
use in the solicitation of accounts, it 
being understood that to be credited 
with an account and to avoid contro- 
versies, one of these cards must be 
handed in by the new client or the em- 
ploye must introduce him. In my 
opinion, cards must not be given out by 
employes in the bank, so as to remove 
the possibility of tellers and those who 
come in contact with the public taking 
advantage of this contact. In other 
words, payments will then be made for 
business actually solicited outside of 
office hours,—and you are supposed to 
be paying for extra service. 

As these cards are turned in, they 
ean be placed in a card file under the 
name of the employe. Each employe’s 
file of new business should be divided 
up by months so that if you decide on 
accounts that were in the bank for a 
period of six months, you would take 
the account cards marked under the 
January (for example) file and go over 
the books in July, marking on them the 
balances of the accounts at that time 
and passing a credit to the employe for 
the amounts due. 

If the emploves are enthused by oe- 
easional meetings with the officers and 
diseussion of new business problems, 
and if they are paid in some way as 
outlined, it ean be a constant souree of 
new business and will result in a better 
spirit throughout the bank. 

Employes’ contests, where they are 
divided up into teams and run for short 
periods are well and good, but they do 
not last long enough. Afterward, the 
employes usually float back into their 
old, disinterested attitude toward new 
business. 


South Dakota Mining in 1925 

In 1925 the Homestake mine, the 
largest producing gold mine in the 
United States, and several small mines 
in South Dakota, produced approxi- 
mately $5,950,000 in gold and 100,000 
ounces of silver, according to Chas. W. 
Henderson, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1924 the Home- 
stake mine and several small .gold mines 
produced gold valued at $6,117,421, and 
86,548 ounces of silver. 

As a result of work done at the 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station 
at Reno, Nevada, a method for success- 
ful treatment for the “blue” ores of the 
Portland-Trojan district, South Dakota, 
has been determined, and production 
may be renewed in that district in 1926. 
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SERVICE CHARGE SPEECH 
BROADCASTED BY RADIO 


HE problem of the. small checking 

account is one that only co-opera- 
tion between bank and enstomer can 
solve. To secure this co-operation, it is 
necessary that the customer be informed 
as to the exact status of the small ac- 
count, and to accomplish this banks 
have resorted chiefly to educational ad- 
vertising. 

Now comes the radio as a means of 
reaching the public to inform them just 
how a bank is operated and the relation 
of the small checking account to the 
margin of profit. In a talk over station 
WCAP in Washington D. C., under the 
auspices of the Washington Post, Eliot 
H. Thompson, publicity manager of the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company 
treated the problem of the unprofitable 
account in an effective manner. As a 
result of the radio speech the Post re- 
ceived numerous requests that the arti- 
cle be published. 

Mr. Thompson said, in part: 

“Banking is a business wherein the 
returns are not comparable to many 
where less service, tangible and intan- 
gible, is rendered. It seems to me that 
there are two sides to the banking busi- 
ness—the relation of the bank to the 
customer, and the relation of the eus- 
tomer to the bank. The bank owes to 
its depositors careful and courteous 
service, with the realization of the re- 
sponsibility that comes with the custody 
of the funds of others. The customer, 
in turn, knowing the value of the serv- 
ice rendered to him and to the business 
community of which he is a part, ean 
co-operate by the maintenance of a bal- 
ance that—under the law of averages— 
would not only pay the expense of han- 
dling his business, but also yield a little 
profit to his’ banker, who is, after all, 
just about his best friend. 

“A thorough analysis of the cost to 
the bank of handling a checking account 
reveals the fact that not the size of the 
halanee, but the activity of the accounts 
is the measure of the profit or loss to 
the bank. The local banks have found 
that a $100 balance against which five 
checks per month have been drawn, 
yields no profit. Likewise, a $1,000 ae- 
count, which looks good to the depositor, 
does not do the bank any good if the 
depositor uses up a 50-check book every 
month, and if the bank undertakes to 
pay interest on such an aecount, the loss 
becomes a serious matter. 

“In almost every other line of busi- 
ness, prices have gone up, and bankers, 
as a class, have been the last to see the 
handwriting on the wall, or rather, loath 
to depart from the tradition of service 
in the fullest measure without cost to the 
depositor. But economie facts are stub- 
horn: things, and the banker who knows 
his business is seeking to bring about an 
understanding with the customer that 





The Trust Officer | 
UARDING, counseling, 
guiding—alweys protecting 


—the Trust Officer touches 


the widest range of his institution’s 
patronage. 


Widows, orphans, captains of 
industry—all feel his influence; 
and their response stimulates every 
department of his bank or trust 
company. 


He sells deposit accounts and 
investment, along with personal 
service; safe deposit boxes and 
savings, along with the manage- 
ment and settlement of estates. 
He is the most trusted member of 
the staff. People bring him the 
most private of their affairs. He 
has their confidence; they follow 
him. 


Why not help him to expand 
his business—when every other 
department must expand with it? 
Why not give him a generous 
share of publicity that wil] broad- 
en his influence—that will help 
him to form and cement lasting 
relationships with the most worth- 
while patrons, people who have 
capital? 


Let us suggest an effective 
method—the product of 15 years’ 
study and practice of trust de- 
partment development—used by 
more than a third of the 100 
largest U. S. banks and trust com-, 
panies. 


Invite us to explain. Our reply 
will interest you. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


G 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 








the only satisfactory business relation 
is one that yields a profit to both parties. 

“On the other hand, the average de- 
positor does not want to be an object of 
charity and wants to know what is re- 
quired of him to make his business with 
the bank an acceptable relation. It is 
not my province to lay down any rules 
for either banks or their customers. 
Some banks make a service charge while 
others seek to avoid a direct charge, but 
all recognize that service rendered re- 
quires compensation in a direct payment 
or a compensating balance. Frankness 
on the part of the bank and eco-opera- 
tion on the part of the customers is the 
basis for a sound, satisfactory and 
profitable relation between them both.” 


E. K. Christmas, formerly of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, has been elected 
assistant cashier of the National Bank 
of Winterhaven, Florida, to succeed 
O. R. Lindstrom who resigned. 








J. Irvine Dempsey was recently made 
vice president and cashier of the Hazard 
Banking & Trust Company, Hazard, 
Kentucky, to sueceed W. E. Ellis. 








Announcement is made of the resigna- 
tion of Louis Malm as president of the 
First National Bank of Sanborn, North 
Dakota. E. C. Thompson has been 
elected to succeed him with C. O. Langer 
and A. J. Linn, as vice presidents and 
Harold J. Malm as cashier. 
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POST OFFICE SERVICE IN 
THE BANK LOBBY 


A’ the end of the long commercial 
lobby of the Union Trust Company 
in Cleveland, there is a station of the 
United States Post Office. 

The station is housed in an ordinary 


teller’s cage. Customers step up to the 
window to they 
would go to their regular tellers’ win- 
dows to make deposits or to eash checks. 


buy stamps just as 


The advantages of having a postal 
sub-station in the bank lobby are three- 
fold. First, it helps to-expedite the 
dispatch of bank mail, which is no small 
item, as the volume of Union Trust mail 
equals the volume of a city of seventeen 
or eighteen thousand people. Secondly, 
it is a convenience to customers of the 
bank, and thirdly, it is a service to the 
tenants of the Union Trust Building. 


So popular has this sub-station be- 


come that it is now the largest postal 


sub-station in the United States. 
During the year 1925 it did praeti- 
cally a quarter of a million dollar busi- 
During the rush of Christmas 
mailing the sub-station was particularly 
appreciated by bank and 


ness. 


eustomers 


building tenants. A special table was 
set up in the lobby for the purpose of 
weighing packages, and between Decem- 
ber 15 and 25, six thousand eight hun- 
dred were 
weighed 


and seventy-one packages 
and given 
Extra help was sent from the Cleve- 
land main post office, but in spite of 
that, Christmas givers lined up with 
their packages far out into the lobby. 
The photograph was taken four days 
before Christmas. 


proper postage. 


METHODS WE USE IN WINNING 
FOREIGNERS’ BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 27) 
Trust Company, foreseeing the on- 
ward march of Americanization and 
prosperity, years- ago founded 
banking offices in the heart of 

Cleveland’s “foreign” section. 
How fully the faith of these men 
in the ability and the future of the 
immigrants to Cleveland has been 
justified is evidenced by the size 


and financial standing of these 


banking offices today—offices of The 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland's 
largest bank, with a capital and 
surplus of $33,375,000 and total re- 
sourees of over $300,000,000! 

These offices stand today as 
monuments of the faith of The 
Union Trust Company in the “for- 
eign-speaking” population of Cleve 
land. 

THE Union Trust Co. 
Cleveland’s Largest Bank. 
In some advertisements the bank’s 
service is described in reference to the 
individual : 


MORE THAN A BANK 


The other day one of our officers 
remarked, “Well, I must hurry 
along. I am going out with Joe to 
look at that piece of property he is 
thinking of buying.” 

“Joe” is one of our customers. 
He came from the “old country” 
tive vears ago. Ever since then he 
has been coming to The Union 
Trust to get advice and information 
about American ways of 
business. 


doing 


Our officer has told him where to 
go for night English, 
how to secure naturalization papers, 
and a hundred and one other things, 
so that it seemed quite natural to 
this customer to ask his banker to 
with and look over a 
piece of property. 


classes in 


go out him 


“Oh, ves,” our officer went on to 
say, “I often help our customers in 
the details of business transactions. 
In fact, I am ealled upon for advice 
about everything under the sun 
weddings, taxes, investments—some 
times even what to name the baby!” 

That is more than “banking” 
and that is why The Union Trust 
Company is more than a bank. It 
is a place to which you and yours 
are always welcome to come for 
help and advice upon any subject. 

THE Union Trust Co. 
Cleveland’s Largest Bank. 

The bank also advertises in the for 
cign language newspapers its Save-at- 
the-Shop-Plan, an industrial 
system whereby, according to the wishes 
ot the workman, the paymaster may 
deposit a certain amount out of the 
workman’s pay each payday in the 
workman’s account at the Union Trust 
Company. This makes it unnecessary 
for the workman to go to the bank at 
all. He has little temptation to spend 
the money because he never actually gets 
it within his fingers. No one but the 
paymaster knows how much each work 
man is saving. However, if the work- 
man wants to withdraw any of his sav- 
ings he has his own bank book and ean 
go down to the Union Trust office and 
make the withdrawal in person. The 
following ad is typical of the Save-at- 


savings 
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Eleven Boston Offices 


Foreign Branches 


European REPRESENTATIVE: 24, Otp Broap Street, Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. With 
eleven offices covering the city and direct collection facilities through- 
out this section, we afford quickest and best service. Correspondence invited. 


Capital and Surplus $40,000,000 


Havana, Cusa 


















the-Shop advertisements appearing in 
the foreign language newspapers: 
GET MORE OUT OF YOUR 
PAY ENVELOPE 
There’s a car, or perhaps a home 
in your pay envelope. It’s up to 
you to get acquainted with 
THE SAVE-AT-THE-SHOP PLAN 
It gets you what you want when 
vou want it. 
Tell the boss you want it—He'll 
be glad to get it. 
THe Union Trust Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
A SAFE PLACE FOR SAVINGS 
The bank also keeps up a running 
fire of small advertisements in the for- 
eign language newspapers on the sub- 
ject of foreign exchange, containing 
such copy as “We send money to Europe 
for you by draft, money order or cable, 
you get a receipt”; “Because of our con- 
nections with over five thousand banks all 
over Europe we send money for you very 
quickly and surely”; “Ask our rates on 
foreign exchange—we get quotations 
hourly by private wire from New York” 
—ete. But note that even in the adver- 
tising, the main emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that we can understand the 
“foreigner” and he can understand us— 
that our bank is a safe bank and that 
he may have confidence in it—that we 
take a personal interest in him and his 
affairs—instead of spending all the ad- 
vertising effort upon the constant reit- 
eration of the theme “Buy foreign ex- 


change.” We believe that if we have 
the confidence of the people in our com- 
munities, they will buy their foreign 
exchange through our bank. 

There is no mystery or trade secret 
about seeuring the business of “foreign- 
ers” in your community. It is a ques- 
tion of understanding them, of gaining 
their confidence, of dealing with them 
man to man, of performing the little 
personal services which they appreciate 
so much—and then selling them the 
bank just as you would sell the bank to 
any one whose family had been in this 
country for ten generations. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING 
AS A CREDIT ASSET 
The Georgia- Bankers Association 
through its agricultural committee has 
distributed ecards concerning farm 
credits’ to banks throughout the state. 
The member banks are urged to have 
their names printed on these ecards and 

mail them to farmer eustomers. 

The cards are worded as follows: 

“Need Credit? 

“The sate borrower is the farmer who 
raises one or more money crops such as 
cotton, tobaeco, fruit, melons or pea- 
nuts; the grain and hay his stock needs 
and meat, milk, eggs and vegetables in 
plenty for his faimly; who has some- 
thing to sell every week and is deter- 
mined to make money. 
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“The unsafe borrower is the farmer 
who raises little but cotton, buys the 
food and feed needed on his farm and 
expects to make a bare living only. 

“The money we lend belongs to our 
depositors and stockholders. It is wrong 
for us to loan it unless we are sure that 
it will be paid when due. 

“Come In And Let’s Talk It Over.” 

Similar campaigns adapted to the 
crop raising features of the state could 
well be conducted to advantage through- 
out the country. Conditions in differ- 
ent localities make “one 
crop” farming desirable, but it is usually 
the farmer who raises a well balanced 
variety of products that constitutes the 
best eredit risk at the bank. 


sometimes 


Contract for the.building of a new 
one story stone building for the Seeurity 
Bank and Trust Cmpany, Paragould, 
Arkansas, has been awarded. The build- 
ing will cost approximately $50,000. The 
old two story building on the bank’s 
new cite will be razed and the new stone 
strueture, one story high with a two 
story effect, will be built in its place. 
The building will be 50x75 feet and is 
to be completed by July 1, 1926. 


— 





The First National Bank of Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, contemplates mak- 
ing a top addition to its bank building 
together with remodeling same at a cost 
of $75,000. 
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ARE YOUR CLAIMS FOR REFUND 
ACTUALLY OUTLAWED? 


Before making up 1925 returns it will be 
well to examine files and determine if ruling 
applies to years you believe are barred 


LMOST every banker having any- 
thing to do with the tax matters 
of his bank or the bank’s customers has 
had brought to his attention very often 
these days the fact that years for which 
tax refunds are due are closed—“out- 
lawed’’—by the running of the Statute 
of Limitations. 


Before you get engrossed in the task 
of making out the 1925 tax return for 
your bank or for its depositors and 
borrowers, it will be well to examine 
the tax files of the bank and see whether 
years which you think are barred by 
the Statute of Limitations really are 
outlawed. 


Even among banks, the high tax years 
were 1917, 1918, and 1919. All three of 
these years are supposed by most people 
to be barred at the present time. The 
statute ran against the year 1919, the 
last of these three years, last March 15, 
(1925). But are these years irrevo- 
eably closed? 

In many eases they are not. There 
* are several things which operate to hold 
open these important high tax years. 

Of course almost every concern that 
has filed a waiver, whether it is a bank 
or some other firm, knows that the 
waiver operates for the time being to 
hold open its case even against the 
Statute of Limitations. It is hardly 
worth while to tell bankers about this 
as they have come into contact with the 
waiver problem a great many times. 

But there are two other things which 
open up or hold open years which are 
thought by most people to be definitely 
outlawed. Perhaps the most important 
one of these is the part of the 1924 
revenue law dealing with refunds. 

Under tax laws which came along be- 
fore the 1924 law a taxpayer had five 
years from the time his return was filed 
in which to put in a claim for refund. 
Under the 1924 law there is another 
provision which says in effect that a 
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By M. P. SNOW 


taxpayer may file claims for refund 
within four years from the time a tax 
is paid. The word, “paid” makes a 
considerable difference. 

There are few concerns whose papers 
I have examined that have not paid 
some additional taxes. Naturally an 
additional tax is paid months later and 
sometimes years later than the original 
tax. This makes it possible to file claims 
even for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 
in quite a number of instances. 


EFORE you start worrying 
about your 1925 tax re- 
turn, which is to be filed on 
or before March 15, look over 
your tax papers for the years 
1920 and 1921. Both of these 
years will be outlawed on 
March 15, 1926—only a few 
weeks away. 

The reason that 1920 and 
1921 are outlawed at the same 
time is that five years are 
allowed for 1920 before the 
Statute of Limitations runs, 
and only four years are al- 
lowed by the revenue law for 
the year 1921. 

Do not put in claims for 
refund heedlessly, but make 
sure that any refund which 
may be due you is not barred 
by your failure to get in 
claims between now and 
March 15. You have only a 
short time. 


. 





Now the 1924 tax law does not say, 
“four years from the time the original 
tax was paid.” It simply says, “the 
tax.” So if you paid an additional tax 
for 1917, 1918, or 1919 in, let us say, 
1923, you have four years from 1923 or 
until 1927 to file your claims. 

There is danger right here of a mis- 
understanding, so it is well to bear in 
mind the ‘fact that taxes refundable 
under this four year provision may not 


President, M. P. Snow & Company, Accountants 


exceed the total amount of taxes paid in 
those four years. An example will un- 
doubtedly make the operation of this 
provision clearer. 

Let us say that for the year 1919 you 
paid an additional tax of $6,000 on 
December 4, 1922. Now suppose you 
find that a refund is due in the amount 
of $10,000. You may make claim for 
refund but may not recover more than 
the $6,000 which represents the total 
tax which you paid for that year—1919 
—in the four years. In other words, 
you may now file a claim for refund 
for not more than $6,000. 


Now there is one other situation in 
connection with the refund part of the 
1924 tax law which is entirely new and 
which is tremendously important as it 
also operates to bring about refunds for 
years supposed to be closed. Under 
this portion of the law, if the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue decreases 
your invested capital because you failed 
to take proper deductions in previous 
years, with the result that there has 
been an overpayment of taxes in a 
previous year or years, then the amount 
of the overpayment may be obtained as a 
refund or credit, regardless of the Stat- 
ute of Limitations. 

Bankers reading this will recall quite 
a number of cases where the Comissioner 
of Internal Revenue has, several years 
after returns were filed, reduced in- 
vested capital by some deductions not 
taken by the taxpayer for the years 
1917, 1918, or 1919. He has done this 
where depreciation was not properly 
taken or where it was not taken in a 
sufficient amount, or in the case of other 
deductions. The result is a certain 
amount of deduction for those years 
which the taxpayer did not take. Of 
course this deduction would have meant 
in those years a decrease in tax. Now 
what the tax law says in effect is that 
the decrease in tax caused by adjust- 
ment made by the Commissioner is re- 
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Prestige!—from this form of 
electrical advertising 


“Exclusive! Refined! Yet very forceful” 
is the description befitting Flexlume displays for 
banks and businesses of prominence. 


For into the displays, architect-designers employing 
statuary bronze, copper, or the celebrated ‘‘DUCO” 
finish, build quiet but powerful advertising effects. 
No sign-shop product this—rather the . carefully 
planned electric-sign masterpiece of a million-dollar 
establishment. 


The best banks and business houses of America 
employ Flexlumes, to their prestige and their profit. 
Since they.do, so can you. Write for photoprints 
and information showing Flexlume as adapted to 
bank and big business use. 


We also build exposed lamp and 
other types of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require them 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION : 
1400 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. ae EN 
FLEXLUME 


Phone “‘Flexlume”—All Principal Cities 


Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Calif. and Toronto, Can. 





fundable regardless of the Statute of 
Limitations. 


As in other eases, an illustration will 
help to make this plain. 

Let us say that in this year, 1926, the 
Government tax auditors at Washing- 
ton go over your tax return for the year 
1921. They find that you have Zailed 
to take depreciation in the years 1917, 
1918, 1919, and 1920, or they find that 
you have failed to take certain other 
deductions, and therefore they correct 
your statement of income for those years 
to show these deductions. Consequently 
a refund is due you. 

Now, regardless of the fact that the 
statute has run against the three years 
first mentioned—namely, 1917, 1918, and 
1919—when the Commissioner adjusts 
your deductions in those years in order 
to establish a correct invested capital 
for 1921, he has automatically put you 
on the receiving end of a refund check. 

A bit of interesting information in 
this connection is the fact that the law 
provides that a refund shall be made 
even though the taxpayer does not put 
in a claim for refund. However, there 
is no doubt that most people would feel 
more contented if they had a claim for 
refund in the Government’s hands cov- 
ering this point. The volume of work 
handled by the tax bureau at Washing- 
ton is enormous and it can hardly be 
expected to catch up all of the numerous 


loose strings that are hanging on to the 
myriad of tax cases which are being 
handled. 

In view of the fact that a new law is 
pending at Washington it is hard to 
offer such helpful advice as would be 


possible if it were known what would 
be finally enacted into the law. How- 
ever, there are certain things which may 
be observed by bankers and remembered 
by them in dealing with depositors and 
borrowers. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE IN SESSION 











@ P.& A. Photos, Inc. 


The members of the Senate Finance Committee in session in Washington. The committee 
recently heard reports concerning debt payments from foreign countries and data on the financial 
situation in this country. Reading from left to right: Senators Shortridge, McKinley, Stanfield, 


n, Undersecretary of Treasury Winston, Secretary of the Treasu 


chairman of the committee, 





| 


ellon, Senator Smoot, 


ators Simmons P. G. Perry, Pat Harrison, and King. 
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One thing to remember is that when 
vou make a deduction for a bad debt, 
you justify that deduction by all pos 
sible information tending to prove the 


worthlessness of that obligation. Re- 
member that while you know everything 
in connection with that debt, and cir- 
cumstances which definitely prove in 
vour mind that it is of no account, the 
Government only sees what you write 
down in black and white, and on your 
record the Government must depend 
for its knowledge of whether the dedue- 
tion is proper. 

Attach to your return a_ statement 
setting forth the reasons why the debt 
is worthless. Many people have the 
impression that action must have been 
taken at law to collect and must have 
failed in order that a debt may be de- 
ductible. There are other things which 
tend to prove to the satisfaction of the 
tax bureau of the Government that a 
certain account is without value. 

It is not easy to suggest in blank what 
should be done in every case but this 
much may be said. If you are con- 
vineed that an amount which is owing 
you is impossible of recovery, set forth 
in your own statement attached to the 
return your reasons why you have no 
hopes of being paid. 

Supplement your own statements by 
those of any others in a position to 
know. 

Of course there are quite a number 
of things which automatically show that 


a certain debt is worthless. If your 
debtor has been through bankruptey 
and has disposed of his obligations, 


then only that portion which you have 
received is good and the rest is a loss. 
In other words, if you have an account 
owing you $1,000, and the bankruptey 
offices pay vou $100, vou have really 
sustained a loss of $900 and there is 
little doubt that the Government would 


grant you that as a deduction from your 
inconie. 

On the other hand, most losses are not 
proved to be worthless in the courts. 
If a man owes you $500, vou do not 
want to spend $450 or even $200 in 
order to collect the $500. The Govern- 
ment does not expect this, but you must 
show to the Government that action at 
law would be useless if taken and that 
the amount owing you is unrecoverable. 

This much may be said in general: 

You should support a bad debt de- 
duction with every pertinent bit of data 
available tending to prove the worth- 
lessness of the amount for which 
made deduction. 


you 


There are quite a number of banks 
that lose money during the first two or 
three vears of their operation. If you 
lost money in the year 1924, remember 
that vou can take your net loss forward 
against the income for the vear 1925— 
that is, the income on your current tax 
return. If the net income of 1925 does 
not absorb the loss of 1924, vou may 
earry the remainder forward and apply 
it against 1926. However, vou may not 
carry the loss forward for more than 
two vears. 

Banks that money in the first 
vear or so of operation are inclined to 
let depreciation “go by the board” for 
the vears in whieh they lose money. 
Then in their first big vear they try to 
take depreciation for all of the past 
vears for which it was not taken. This 
may not be done. 


lose 


If, for example, vou lose money in 
1923, and take no depreciation, and then 
make money in 1924, you may not earry 
the depreciation of 1923 forward to 
1924 and deduct both the depreciation 
for 1923 and 1924 in the latter vear. 
But vou may take forward to 1924 the 
loss for that year, include depreciation, 
and apply it against the income of 1924. 


$2,440,427 of New 
Business in 90 Days. 


HE South Side Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, a 

twelve-million-dollar institution five miles from the 
“loop,” secured $2,440,427.84 of new business in 90 days. 
Net deposits increased over 9%. 


New savings accounts, produced by our campaign, aver- 


aged $184 and new commercial accounts averaged $2800. 
$725,000 of bonds were sold to campaign customers and a 
large volume of trust business was developed. 


No premiums, coin banks, or advertising 


for sale! 


No professional solicitors! 


Each campaign is individually prepared—there is no syndi- 


cated material. 


Get the facts—no obligation. 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 


Bank Deposit Builders 
231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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UTILITIES FINANCING 
BREAKS RECORD 


For the fifth consecutive year, the 
public utility industry of the United 
States has led all other industries in the 
amount of new money obtained from 
the sale of securities to employes, cus- 
tomers and the general public. 

Total amount of new public utility 
financing in 1925 was $1,496,000,000 
compared’ with $1,325,000,000 in 1924, 
or an increase of $171,000,000, accord- 
ing to H. C. Abell, president of the 
American Gas Association. ~ 

The 1925 figure is not only a record 
breaker but represents more than three 
times as mueh financing as took place 
in 1921, a year when the utility industry 
was proud to report that it had sold 
$492,000,000 of securities to the invest- 
ing publie. 

During the period 1921 to 1925 in- 
clusive, the publie service companies ob- 
tained a grand total of $4,927,000,000 
of new money for their extension and 
betterment programs, a record which 
Mr. Abell believes is without a parallel 
in the history of corporate financing in 
America. 

He also pointed out that the $1,496,- 
000,000 of new money obtained in 1925 
represented the continuous flow of capi- 
tal at the rate of $4,098,000 a day or 
$170,700 an hour, Sundays and holidays 
included. Beginning with 1921, the 
flow of money into the utility business 
has been at the rate of $112,000 an hour. 


BONUS PAID GENERAL 
_ MOTORS EMPLOYES 


The prosperity that has been enjoyed 
by General Motors is reflected in an an- 
nouncement by the corporation to 8,300 
of its employes to whom a disbursement 
of $11,200,000 in eash and 
stock is being made. 


common 


During each year, since the establish- 
ment of the savings fund in 1919, a new 
class has been formed, maturing in five 
years. In the course of the year em- 
ployes make monthly or semi-monthly 
payments into the savings fund, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of their wages and 
the total for the vear must not exceed 
$300. For each dollar put into the sav- 
ings fund by employes the corporation 
puts 50 cents into an investment fund 
in the subsequent five years. Employes 
have the right to withdraw their de- 
posits from the savings fund, plus in- 
terest; but if they withdraw before the 
end of five years they forfeit the money 
deposited in the investment fund by the 
corporation for their benefit. 

Any employe participating in the 
plan may borrow money to make pay- 
ment for a home without losing any of 
the benefits. Of the 8,300 employes in 
the 1920 class approximately 4,000 are 
buying homes through the aid of the 
fund. At the present time 54 per cent 
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of all eligible employes, or 36,000, are 
participating. In all the classes since 
the fund has been established there are 

{ over 7,000 employes who have utilized 
| ‘the fund for assistance in buying and 
{) building homes. 

The actual eash distribution to be | 
made at this time to these 8,300 em- | 
ployes in the 1920 class from the sav- | 
ings fund is $2,043,405. This is their | 
deposits plus interest at six per cent 
eompounded semi-annually. In addition 
to this eash there will be distributed | 
from the investment fund 75,481 shares 
of General Motors common stock whieh | 
has a market value of $9,157,720. 

Checks and stock afte being dis- | 


t, tributed in 55 cities where the corpora- ° . 
tion has plants and branches. ] he Equitable abroad 
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' ECONOMIST FINDS POLISH | 
' CONDITIONS IMPROVED 
; The Polish financial condition is | 
gradually improving due to severe 
economies being practiced in govern- | F { 
mental expenditures, according to Pro- | Our foreign department will be glad 
fessor Edwin Walter Kemmerer, who : ‘ 
has just returned from that country. to explain fully how local banks 
He spent a month studying economic | can use The Equitable to amplify 


and financial conditions in Poland. ° ° ° 
their own foreign services. 


| Our foreign offices are not obscure 
| branches. They are prominent 
banks in their respective cities. 


Professor Kemmerer stated that the 
Polish financial authorities were in ae- 


| cord with his recommendations that the | 
$ 


Polish government stop the issuance of | HE EOI J TA . 
paper money, exercise strict a T: 7 I BLE 


economy 


in governmental expenditures, and ere- f TRUST COMPANY 
ate thrift among the Polish people by | OF NEW YORK 
taxing all luxuries. He also stated that | 
the Polish army has been recently | 37 WALL STREET 
greatly reduced. Cuicaco 

Poland needs government and private | -¢ ~ 
loans at the present time the professor | 105 — erence 
elepnone: State 


aay 


asserted and said that progress shown | 
financially in that country indicated DisTRiCT REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN Ovrces 
that the nation will have little difficulty BALTIMORE 1.ONDON 
in obtaining the loans desired. He | PUILADELPUIA Panes 


SAN FRANCISCO MEXICO Ciry 
‘ Yale in on 2 ave ex- 
found that Poland’s exports have ex Neten Oonwen, 2f Wald Oe., Mais Verdi; enanneted by 
ceeded her imports during the last three direct private wire with Chicago office. 
months. Although there was much un- 
, Total resources more than $450,000,000 
employment the professor declared that caatiaeaee 


oye 


the people were being aroused to support 
the government in its economy pro- 
gram. ie -= 
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See REED'S Branch 
Bank Plan. 


Issues Cost Accounting Pamphlet 
The department of manufacture of 


Cornell & Company 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United | § CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
States has issued a pamphlet dealing | New York Chicago 
wi eal Site - eost ace ine Washington, D.C. « St. Louis 
_ the subject of eost accounting Philadelphia Sonens Chey St@nvues 
rough the use of standards. Actual | Cleveland Minneapolis * 
experiences of manufacturers who have Detroit Omaha of 
employed standard cost systems and : | ng peaver 

pio} S) a ard cost systems and a Salt Lake Citv Topeka a 2 ” 
general description of the various meth- Los Angeles Marietta 4 Gt R] EK R 
ods used are included ne a 

Ae sges allt = Portland Dallas 

According to the pamphlet, cost ae- Seattle Houston SE RV IC E 


counting through the use of standards | oe ee ee gy 
is gaining in favor. Numerous cost sys- 

tems employing standards or prede- 
termined cost figures have been devised 
and put to satisfattory use, but gen- Bankers Safety Envelopes 
erally, there is no uniformity of prac- HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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tice under the method. capes Eee 
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A BANKER’S DONATION 














This laboratory for medical research was presented to the Rush Post Graduate School of Medicine 
by Frederick H. Rawson, a Chicago banker. 


Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of 
the board of the Union Trust Company 
in Chicago, recently presented to the 
Rush Post-Graduate School of Medicine 
of the University of Chicago a labora- 
tory for medical research. 

His gift will make the medical re- 
sources of the Rush School the peer of 
any institution in the world, and is a 
significant step in Chicago’s develop- 
ment as a world center in the rapid ad- 
vance of medical and surgical science. 
It stands on the site of the old Rush 
Medical College in that city, adjoining 


the Senn Memorial Building and the 
Presbyterian Hospital. The building is 
five stories high and houses facilities for 
a large library, class, reception, ex- 
amination rooms and laboratories. The 
presentation ceremony was 
cently. 


held = re- 


Entertain A. B. A. Council 
The administrative council of the 
American Bankers Association met re- 
cently in St. Louis. After a day filled 
with conferences, during which the poli- 
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One bank saved this amount 
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cies for the coming year of the assovia- 
tion were decided upon, the members 
were taken to the home of Marvin E. 
Holderness, vice president of the First 
National Bank, where they were given 
a reception. 

After the reception a trip was made 
to the Log Cabin Country Club as 
guests of F. O. Watts, president of the 
First National Bank, where the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent. 


HOW INSURANCE AND TRUST 
MEN FIND THEMSELVES 
PARTNERS 


(Continued from page 19) 
Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, 
The Colonial Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, the Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati. The Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, The 
Union Trust Company and the State 
Bank of Chicago, and the American 
Banking & Trust Company in Chatta- 
nooga. 

How have these trust companies 
brought about their rapid development 
of life insurance trusts? In most cases 
they have followed similar lines. 

First, they have made a study of life 
insurance and its uses. This is neces 
sary, for often they are called on to 
advise their clients as to the amount of 
insurance necessary to provide for 
taxes, protection of dependents, educa- 
tion of children and other problems. 
Due to the advice of the banks enumer- 
ated above, for instance, many millions 
of dollars of insurance that would never 
otherwise have been placed on their lists 


have been written by life insurance 
companies. This is just one instance 
where the life imsurance men _ have 


profited through the co-operation. 


They have studied and framed forms 
for life insurance trust agreements cov- 
ering the three standard forms of insur- 
ance trusts, as outlined by Herrick in his 
book “Trust Departments.” These are: 

The passive trust under which the 
trustee merely holds the policies which 
have been assigned or transferred to it 
and: when the policies are payable col 
lects the funds and pays them out at 
onee as directed by the agreement. 

The unfunded trust, the same as the 
passive except that after the death of 
the donor the trustee holds the proceeds 
for a period, to pay the income or per- 
haps part of the principal to designated 
beneficiaries and, upon termination ot 
the trust, to pay the principal to desig- 
nated persons or for designated pur- 
poses. 

The funded trust—the donor deposits 
the insurance policies which are as- 
signed to the trustee or made payable 
to it, and in addition deposits securities, 
the income of which is to be used to pay 
the premiums on the policies. 


After 
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the donor’s death the trustee collects 
the proceeds of the policies, and the 
estate then consists of the insurance 
money and the deposited securities. 
The trustee manages the estate for a 
period and distributes the income, and 
finally the principal as directed in the 
agreement. 

In framing trust agreements a bank 
ean secure a good guide by getting 
copies of agreements from one or more 
banks who have worked them out 
through experience. The insurance 
trust committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association is, I believe, at present 
draughting standard forms for the use 
of member banks and these forms will 
shortly be available. 

It should be clearly understood that 
an insurance trust agreement is the last 
thing that should erystalize into a set 
form. Its beauty should be its thorough 
adaptability to any and every condition. 
Certain clauses in the forms are more 
or less standard and should go into 
practically any agreement that is drawn, 
but the trust officer should use the 
widest latitude in writing special pro- 
visions into sueh agreements which will 
exactly meet the desires of patrons. 

The next step is to meet with and 
discuss the question of co-operation with 
the insurance men. The best life un- 
derwriters today are becoming more and 
more familiar with the advantages to 
themselves and their clients of the trust 
company services. <A brief talk fre- 
quently straightens out a few misunder- 
standings that often exist on both sides. 
The trust officer should encourage the 
insurance man to feel free to send or 
bring his client for a discussion of the 
insurance trust at any time. The trust 
officer should leave the question of in- 
surance advice largely to the insurance 
man, except as to the amount of income 
necessary. He should confine his part 
of the discussion to the problems of 
meeting the needs of the estate to be. 

Then comes the question of reaching 
the public. The trust company will 
prosper in its effort to secure life in- 
surance trusts directly in proportion to 
the amount and intelligent direction of 
its publicity. The development hinges 
upon education. Educate your public to 
the value of life insurance, to the neces- 
sity of adding protection to the estate 
created by it, and the advantages and 
wisdom of supplying this protection 
through the safe, flexible, discretionary 
management of your company. 


The insurance men will support your 
arguments in their personal interviews 
with prospects. The public will profit 
through better protection; the insur- 
ance men: will profit through greater 
sales of insurance, and the trust com- 
pany will profit through securing the 
management of a large number of- the 
finest kinds of trusts—those consisting 
of cash. 

Then there are the by-products. 





takes a winter vacation 


F MORE people would build in 

the winter time, it would solve 
a great problem for the building 
industry. Great strides have been 
made in winter building methods 
and there often are many econo- 
mies and advantages. But for the 
most part, when the wind begins 
to nip, the carpenter must put 
away his hammer and the mason 
his trowel. 

A measure of the effect of this 
condition is seen in the records of 
a great manufacturer of heating 
equipment. 

In February, March and April, 
production is just about twice as 
great as shipments. In May and 
June, production is about one-third 
larger than shipments. In July and 
August, shipments begin to be 


higher than production. In Sep 
tember, October and November, 
shipments are twice as large as 
production. In December and Jan- 
uary, production again exceeds 
consumption. ; 


The financial problems of such 
a condition can well be imagined 
and are understood by business 
men in all lines of industry. Any 
conservatively managed industry 
will find at the Seaboard the assist- 
ance so frequently required at tires 
like these. Commercial banking, 
which solves such problems, is the 
principal business of the Seaboard. 


It is the Seaboard’s policy to 
treat each customer’s problem as 
an individual one and enter into it 
in a wholehearted fashion. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


115 Broadway 


Broad and Beaver Streets 


24 East 45th Street 





Where you secure an insurance trust 
vou secure in most eases a will, for the 
two go hand in hand. You will find a 
prolifie source for wills among insur- 
ance men themselves. Most of them 
need them—few of them have them now. 

Rome wasn’t made in a day and the 
development of life insurance trusts is 
not a matter of weeks but of years. 

Keep in mind that— 

Four times as much capital passes to 
the next generation in the form of in- 
surance as in other forms; 

That this capital must be managed 
by someone; 


Everyone but Reed was satis- 
fied with Reed’s Master Plan 
(0) a Ae 

Now send for and see Reed's 
Mass-color Plan tor *26! 





That your trust company is the one 
agent ideally built to supply that man- 
agement in your city. 
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WINNING PROTECTION 


FOR VAULT WALLS 


Proper construction methods involve walls. 


and 
door - 


ceiling 
vault 


floor in addition to the 
Alarm system development 


By L. S. SEWELL 


ped bankers in a hundred are 
thoroughly familiar with correct 
practice in the construction and protec- 
tion of their vaults. This is true in 
spite of the fact that the bank’s vault 
represents in large measure to deposi- 
tors and the publie at large, the safety 
and strength of the institution. 

As evidence of this fact, statistics 
prove that when a bank has been suc- 
cessfully burglarized there is usually a 
steady decrease in the figures on the 
right side of the ledger. The losses in- 
curred in a heavy percentage of these 
burglaries are not large sums, and in 
practically every case, are fully covered 
by insurance. 

In contrast with the above is the fact 
that while a greater number of banks 
have been the victims of holdups rather 
than burglaries, a comparatively small 
percentage of these appear to have had 
their subsequent growth affected. 

It appears, therefore, that the public 
turns “thumbs down” on those institu- 
tions that do not properly construct and 
protect their vaults against forcible en- 
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ideals into a workable program 
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try, and makes allowance for successful 
robberies under conditions beyond the 
bank’s control. 

What, then, must the banker do in 
constructing and protecting his vault to 
safeguard against forcible entry during 
its life? How are the small town 
banker and the young institution banker 
in the larger cities to erect their vaults 
so that they will resist attacks equally 
as well as those of the larger banks in 
the larger cities, which have greater re- 
sourees at their command? 

The banker must first look to the con- 
struction of his vault walls—the term 
“vault walls” covering the walls, ceiling 
and floor. They must be of reinforced 
concrete and have a minimum thickness 
of 12 inches. If his insurance coverage 
is heavy he will want his walls to be 
18 inches or perhaps 27. inches thick 
with a seven inch or a ten inch door 
respectively to take advantage of the 
lower insurance rates given him for 
stronger construction and to make his 
vault more impregnable against attack. 

The vault door is next to be consid- 
ered. The development of the oxy- 
acetylene torch and the electric are has 
turned the crook away from his old 
method of drilling the.door and blowing 
it with explosives. There is burn re- 
sisting steel used by practically every 
manufacturer of vault doors and this 
steel makes it a mighty difficult task 
to burn though the door. 

Every door should have a layer of 
this steel to protect the entire surface 
of the door and not just a portion of 
the area. It is very soft, however, and 
may be readily drilled. So, it must, in 
turn, be protected with drill-proof steel. 

The required additional thickness of 
the door is dependent entirely upon sev- 
eral factors: the sum available for its 
purchase; the contents of the vault 
when complete and the yearly insurance 
bill; the presence of safe deposit boxes 
with their attendant liability; and 
finally the degree of impressiveness that 
is desired for the vault through the 
medium of a massive door. 

The banker should not lose sight of a 
fact of the utmost importance: the 
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more massive and well constructed his 
door and the thicker his vault walls, the 
more readily will the crook pass up his 
vault, if otherwise well protected, and 
choose another bank, not so well pro- 
tected, for his attack. 

The banker may well stop at this point 
and declare, “If I have a _ well con- 
structed vault plus ample insurance cov- 
erage, it is unnecessary for me to fur- 
ther protect my vault.” But 
necessary ? 

The Underwriters have complete ree- 
ords of successful and unsuccessful 
attacks against bank vaults and in order 
to meet the new methods employed by 


is it un- 


the crook, some two years ago estab- 
lished a new standard for electrical 
vault protection—the closed cireuit sys- 
tem. All vault protective systems, that 
operate on a closed cireuit and meet 
certain other minimum requirements in 
construction of equipment, were rated 
Grade A. The laboratories then care- 
fully studied the matter of vault con- 
struction in relation to attack and de- 
creed that from a construction stand 
point, a vault whose walls were con- 
structed of 27 inch of reinforced con- 
crete or 18 inch of reinforced conerete 
and one-half inch of steel, would be 
granted the lowest insurance rate if 
equipped with a 91% inch or 10 inch vault 
door. They also stated that additional 
physical protection, as expressed by 
greater thickness of vault walls or door 
than the above figures. would not pro- 
vide sufficient added protection to earn 
a lower insurance rate, but that if the 
bank installed a Grade A vault protee- 
tive system, the insurance would be re- 
duced 65 per cent by reason of the posi- 
tive protection afforded. 

Several manufacturers of alarm sys- 
tems have proceeded to construct sys- 
tems designed to provide 100 per cent 
protection for the life of the bank’s 
vault and have perfected their cables to 
the point where it is said to be impos- 
sible for even an electrical engineer to 
successfully bridge the vault wall cables 
or attack them in any way without 
sounding an alarm. 

By using multi-strand vault wall 
cables which are proof against bridging 
or attack, and by employing means of 
protecting the cables in concrete, like 
conduit and other simple devices, thus 
insuring protection for the entire area 
of the vault, these manufacturers have 
placed themselves far in advance of 
their competitors. 
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The number of robberies reached 
their high water mark in the vear 1924. 
Statistics compiled up to the latter part 
of 1925 show that there has been a de- 
erease in the number of robberies and, 
strangely, a considerable increase in the 
number of burglaries. It therefore be- 
hooves the banker to look closely to the 


construction and protection of his vault. 


BANKERS AROUSED OVER 
CRIME PUBLICITY 


Calling indirectly upon the press of 
state and nation and the motion picture 
industry to print and picturize less the 
doings of the criminal class, the Illinois 
Bankers Association’s executive council 
in resolutions just passed deprecates 
“the tendency to give prominence to the 
exploits of the murderer and ‘gun-man’.” 

These resolutions, released by M. A. 
Graettinger, secretary of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, representing 2,000 
banks, also decry the wrong application 
and use of the terms “bank” and 
“banker” when the persons referred to 
are not in the banking business and the 
institution they have established is not 
in any sense a bank. 

“The wrong application of these 
terms, ‘bank’ and ‘banker’ often destroys 
confidence in real and legitimate bank- 
ing institutions,” said Mr. Graettinger, 
“and such misapplication is injurious 
to the profession. Instances ean be 
cited where this has proven true.” 

The council’s resolution pertaining to 


the glorification of criminals says: 


“We protest against the growing ten-, 


dency of many newspapers and the mo- 
tion picture companies to give promi- 
nence to the exploits of the murderer 
and ‘gun-man’ by presenting his adven- 
tures in romantic and attractive manner 
that idealizes crime and creates an im- 
pression in the ignorant and immature 
mind that such exploits are heroie and 
worthy of emulation. On this same 
basis we condemn the publication of 
detailed accounts of burglaries and rob- 
beries.”’ ; 

For many months the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association has been engaged in the 
business of organizing Illinois to fight 
bank banditry through the establishment 
of town guards in every city, town, 
village and hamlet in the state. 

With reference to the wrong usage by 
publicists of the terms “bank” and 
“banker,” the resolutions of the bankers’ 
representatives say: “We object to the 
quite general use by newspapers of the 
words ‘banker’ and ‘bank’ in deseribing 
men and the business of men who are 
not bankers but are engaged in a mort- 
gage or insurance business or any busi- 
ness other than that of banking. This 
is not only incorrect but is misleading 
to the public and works an injustice to 
the bankers of the state.” 


Nothing Else Gives So 







Effective Protection 


Never in the history of banking has there been 
devised such an effective, practical method of 
bank vault protection as that of the Rivet-Grip 
System. 


Absence of watchmen, destruction of signal alarm 
systems in no wise leave your valuables unpro- 
tected when Rivet-Grip reinforced walls surround 
them. 


Even in the event of undisturbed attack with 
modern tools and high explosives, Rivet-Grip 
walls afford resistance so prolonged and effective 
as to dishearten and discourage even the most 
seasoned and experienced yegg or burglar in 
attempting to penetrate further. The Federal 
Reserve tests at Sandy Hook have proved the 
effectiveness of Rivet-Grip balanced protection. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK 


San Francisco, Cal. 


G. W. KELHAM 
Architect 


Typical section of Rivet-Grip 

reinforcement. This type in an 

18” wall takes No. 10 Insurance 
Rating without lining. 


Write for our handbook on modern 
bank vault construction for inter- 





The Rivet-Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in all principal cities 
2735 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





esting, valuable information to 
bankersaboutto build or rebuild. 


Rivet-Grip 


MERGER UNDERWAY IN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A bank merger is underway in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, whereby the State & 
City Bank and Trust Company and the 
Planters National Bank will combine 
and form the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company with deposits of about 
$40,000,000 and total resources in the 
neighborhood of $50,000,000. 

The merger plan has been approved 
by the boards of directors of the two 
banks and within the next few weeks 
the stockholders will meet for ratifica- 
tion. It is planned to make the merger 
effiective on March 1. 

The operation and management of 
the consolidated institutions will be in 


charge of Julien H. Hill, president of 
the State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Thomas B.” MeAdams, executive 
vice president of the State & City Bank 
and Trust Company, and W. Meade 
Addison, president of Planters National 
Bank. No announcement has yet been 
made, however, as to the respective 
offices they will hold. 


The Glen Ellyn State Bank of Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois, plans the construction 
of a three story bank and office build- 
ing to cost $200,000. 


The Arlington-Eddy office of the 
Guardian Trust Company of. Cleveland, 
Ohio, was recently opened with L. O. 
Bond as manager. 
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REVOLVER PRACTICE FOR 
BANK EMPLOYES 


The Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, is not econ- 
tent with alarms as the sole protection 
hold-up men. For the past 
four months, three squads of bank em- 


against 


ployes of five men each have been mas- 
tering the use of revolvers as a means 
of self-defense in case the need arises. 

Under a 
squad spends an evening a week on the 
pistol range at the police station. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for 
teams to practice on the outdoor range 
at Vancouver barracks. 


capable instructor, each 


Some of the bankers are men who 
have never before handled a pistol, and 
they are developing into good shots. 
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The scores are recorded and preserved, 
thus showing just what progress each 
nian is making. The fast progress made 
by the amateur sharpshooters is due in 
large measure to the ability of William 
L. Oxley, instructor, who holds one 
world’s record in pistol shooting, nu- 
merous lesser records, and is vice pres- 
ident of the United States Revolver As- 
sociation. 

The bank has provided memberships 
in the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion for each of the 15 employes. It 
has also provided a complete new set 
of pistols replacing those which for- 
merly reposed at strategic and con- 
venient points about the tellers’ cages 
and the officers’ desks, and has provided 
the necessary ammunition for all prac- 
tice work. 


AFTER FIVE DAYS’ DRILLING 


© Keystone 


A short time ago a tiny screw in one of the safes in the office of a western city treasurer became 


loose and dropped into the mechanism controlling the combination. 


The following morning all 


efforts were found futile in meagan | to open the safe containing .a $25,000 pay roll for four 
r 


hundred people. A crew of four men 


om the safe company then worked through that night, 
for sixteen hours daily for three more days, and four hours more on the fifth day 


ore the safe 


was finally opened. 


BANKERS FAVOR DRASTIC 
“HOLD-UP LAWS” 


More severe penalties for hold-up 
robberies, ranging from 50 years to life 
imprisonment, have been recommended 
by the administrative committee of the 
American Bankers Association. This 
action was taken following the presenta- 
tion of a report by James E. Baum, in 
charge of the protective department of 
the Association, pointing out that al- 
though criminal operations of all kinds 
against member banks were growing 
less, the safety of the general public is 
menaced by the prevalence of crimes of 
violence. Mr. Baum said: 

“Although the present trend of crime 
against member banks is generally fa- 
vorable, I believe the increasing menace 
threatening the lives and ‘property of 
bank customers presents a_ situation 
worthy of serious consideration by the 
administrative committee. 


“In its program of state legislation 
recommended for 1925, the committee 
on state legislation has already defined 
the crime of ‘Burglary With Explosives, 
Electricity, Gas or other means’ and 
proposed a law providing punishment 
therefor ‘by imprisonment of not less 
than twenty-five nor more than forty 
years’. Although the enforcement of 
this law in every state should act as a 
deterrent against burglary, there is 
greater need for severity of punishment 
to those convicted of robbery commonly 
known as ‘holdup’. This modern adap- 
tation of highway robbery now outnum- 
bers burglaries by three to one. 


“Through insurance, indemnity of fi- 


nancial loss or property, damage is 


available to the burglar’s victim, but 
there is no earthly power to replace the 
lives of those threatened or wantonly 
destroyed by the holdup bandit and his 
gun. No more appalling demonstration 
of this menace is needed than the killing 
without warning of two Brooklyn bank 
messengers, and the two messengers 
more recently killed at the threshold of 
their employer, a Buffalo bank. 


“Without drastic regulation of the 
manufacture and distribution of fire- 
arms, I submit that we are facilitating 
murder, but until the Federal and State 
Governments act to keep these weapons 
out of the hands of criminals, I am 
sure the banking fraternity will at least 
awaken the conscience of the public, if 
not the crooks, by recommending the 
enactment in every state of a law im- 
posing heavy penalties ranging from 
50 ‘years to life imprisonment for hold- 
up robbery when the life of a person is 
endangered.” 


The administrative committee referred 
those recommendations to the Associa- 
tion’s legislative committee with its ap- 
proval. The committee also instructed 
the economic policy commission of the 
associafion to investigate the question 
of installment buying and its economic 
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DIEBOLD 


Burglar Proof Vault Doors 
CompleteVault Equipment 
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—From ChicagoTribuneDec.9th. 


Through the use of oxygen, under 
controlled pressure, and air purify- 
ing chemicals, the Lambert Vault- 
O-Meter will sustain life for six men 
twelve to fifteen hours in your 
vault. 


Cheaper than insurance. No up- 
keep expense. Will last forever. 


Photographs, prices and description 
on request. 


LAMBERT VAULT-0-METER 
COMPANY 
325 Houston Ave. é Muskegon, Michigan 





effects. It reiterated the stand in favor 
of rechartering the Federal Reserve 
Banks by Congress on a 99 year or per- 
petual basis separate from questions of 
amending the Federal Reserve law. 





Dangerous $100 Counterfeit 

The Treasury Department in its cir- 
cular letter No. 568 describes a new and 
dangerous counterfeit $100 Gold Cer- 
tifieate as follows: 

“Series, 1922; check letter ‘C’; face 
plate No. 1; back plate number 
omitted; H. V. Speelman, Register of 
the Treasury; Frank White, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of 
Benton. 

“This is a well executed counterfeit 
printed from engraved plates on two or 
more pieces of paper between which 
silk threads have been distributed mar- 
kedly resembling the genuine. There 
are many minor differences between this 
counterfeit and the genuine of the same 
issue, but the portrait and the heavy 
lettering jn the center of the face of the 
note should attract instant attention. 
The portrait is too dark, particularly the 
tace of Benton; -the light and shade 
effects in the background are not prom- 
inent enough in the counterfeit to bring 
the portrait out into relief as in the 
genuine. The shading of the letters in 
the words “Gold Coin” in center face of 
the note is much too heavy. The word 
“Gold” in yellow tint in the upper face 


and yellow panels containing the num- 
bering are faint yellow instead of red 
gold as in the genuine. Commas are 
omitted in the dates “March 14, 1900” 
and “December 24, 1919” between the 
“14” and “1900” and the “24” and 
“1919” in the descriptive matter in small 
type in the lower left face of the note. 
Periods are missing in the counterfeit 
after the titles “Register of the 
Treasury” and “Treasurer of the United 
States.” This is also true after the word 
“Demand” in seript type on the face 
of the note just below the center. The 
word “Treasury” in the title of the 
“Register of the Treasury” is spelled 
“Treasary,” the back of the note is well 
executed both as to engraving and print- 
ing. The number of the specimen at 
hand is N42090. 

“Great care should be exercised in 
handling notes of this denomination and 
issue, as this counterfeit is very de- 
ceptive.” 


GENERAL MOTORS ISSUES 
DIVIDEND CHECKS 


On January 7, the 29,792 common 
stockholders of General Motors received 
divided checks for the extra dividend of 
$5 a share, declared November 23, 1925. 

The total number of General Motors 
common and preferred stockholders for 
the fourth quarter of 1925 was 50,917, 
compared with 58,118 for the pereeding 





quarter. The total number by quarters, 
for preceding years follows: 


CALEN- 
DAR First SECOND THIRD FourTH 
YEARS QUAR. QUAR. QuUAR. QUAR. 


1917 1,927 2,525 2,699 , 2,902 
1918 3,918 3,737 3,615 4,739 


1919 8,012 12,523 12,358 18,214 
1920 24,148 26,136 31,029 36,894 
1921 49,035 59,059 65,324 66,837 
1922 70,504 72,665 71,331 65,665 
1923 67,115 67,417 68,281 68,063 
1924 70,009 71,382 69,427 66,097 
1925 60,458 60,414 58,118 *50,917 


*Senior securities of record Oct. 5; common, 
Nov. 23, 1925. 


A new bank building- probably six 
stories high is to be erected for the Gar- 
field Park State Savings Bank of 
Chicago. 


A brick and stone bank building is 
planned by the Milford National Bank 
of Chicago. 


Plans are being drawn for a one story 
bank building for the Jefferson Gravois 
Bank of St. Louis, Missouri. 


POSTCALS 
entirely new offered asa part 
of Reed’s Mass-color Plan 


for 1926; Send and SEE! 


something 
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APPLYING THE YARDSTICK 
TO ADVERTISING RESULTS 
(Continued from page 23) 

the neighboring community. 
Third—The average bank with the 
best advertising poliey will constantly 
increase its business beyond the normal 
fluctuations for all banks in its field. 
Four tables taken at random from my 
files are given below, showing cities and 
towns -in various sections of three mid- 
western states. Each points to an out- 
standing advertising bank. These are 
not hand picked to prove a contention 
but are typical. 
(A) Population, 75,000. 








12-31-11 12-31-15 12-31-20 6-30-25 

DEPOSITS: 

$17, 000,000 $19,000,000 $29,000,000 $29,900,000 
21.4% 19.3% 14.5% 10.2% 

B. 22.2 20.2 15.3 13.1 

Cc. 12.6 10.9 9.5 7.4 

D. 8.5 9.2 11.0 12.5 

FE. 12.6 17.0 23.2 27.0 

F. 18.7 18.8 17.0 15.8 

G. .97 1.2 2.0 2.0 

H. .93 * 1.0 1.7 1.8 

. Re 2.4 42 7.4 

z. 1.6 2.8 
These banks are listed in order of 


their founding, and it may be readily 
seen what is happening to those that 
are not active advertisers. Bank “EK” 
is the one referred to above as treating 
unprofitable checking accounts, and while 
showing a loss in all checking accounts 
during the first part of 1925, it con- 
tinued its steady upward trend in per- 
centage of total deposits available in 
the city. The decrease in all banks was 
much greater than in bank “E.” 
(B) Population, 6,000: 


6-30-22 6-30-23 6-30-24 9-28-25 
DEPOSITS: 
$2,200,000 $2,371,000 $2, —_ 000 $2,445,000 
A. 11.2% 11.7% 1.9% 16.3% 
B. 38.4 38.5 382 38.3 
Cc. 50.4 49.8 49.9 45.4 


Bank “A” started advertising in June, 
1924. The city gained $63,000 in de- 
posits; “A” gained $115,000. The cost 
of the gain beyond the normal gain for 
the city was 81 cents per $100.00. 


HEY may drill, they may 
chisel, they may use ex- 
plosive and cutting flame, 

for Steelcrete Armor Mat em- 
bedded in concrete defies all 
known methods of attack. 


This system is installed in 
leading financial institutions— 
for “‘Steelcrete” means protec- 
tion of the highest type, and at 
moderate cost. Send for book- 
let, “Protection.” 





BRADDOCK, 


Branch , 
CHICAGO: 1284 W. Washington Blvd. 
PENNSYLVANIA Offices ) NEw YORK CITY: 103 Park Ave. 
Foreign Sales Office: 152-West 42nd St. 


PROTECTION 
ASSURAN 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Cenpesies 


PHILADELPHIA; 1075 Germantown Ave. MINNEAPOLIS; Builders Exchange 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bld 


(C) Population 5,000. “C” is the 
only advertiser: 
12-31-21 6-30-23 6-30-25 
Deposits: $3,147,000 $2,856,000 $2,332,000 
A. 36.5% 31.7% 30.1% 
B. 33.1 33.7 32.9 
0. 30.4 34.6 37.0 


This is a hard hit town in the union 
coal field. While bank “C” lost $94,000 
in deposits it believes that its $1,000 
annual advertising investment kept it 
from losing another $154,000, which 
would have happened if it had not in- 
creased its percentage of available de- 
posits. It is in the most aggressive posi- 
tion for a return of prosperity to this 
community. 

(D) Population 2,500: 


6-30-22 6-30-23 6-30-24 


9-28-25 
DEPOSITS: 


$3,109,000 $3,497,000 $3,156,000 $3, re ,000 
A. 42.8% 41.1% 41.9% f 45.7% 
B. 37,2 37.6 37.0 35.1 
Cc. 20.0 21.3 21.1 19.2 


In this town, bank “A” inaugurated 
its advertising effort in June, 1924, but 
there is an interesting story to be told 
about the gain in 15 months. The eash- 
ier attributes the gain to his own per- 
sonality despite the fact that he was on 
the job when the bank was standing still. 

Fourth—A wholly adequate advertis- 
ing budget may be proven to be un- 
wisely invested when the bank does not 
hold or increase its business beyond the 
normal fluctuation for the community. 

This table on a city of 350,000 popu- 
lation is selected to prove a point: 


6-30-21 6-30-22 12-31-23 12-31-24 
Deposits; $98,000 000 $104,000,000 $122,000.000 —oe 
A. 38.3% 34.0% 32.7% 33.3 
B. 16.6 15.9 16.4 12. . 
Cc. 11.1 11.7 12.3 11.7 
D. 18.9 21.3* 19.1 18.7 
E. 5.2 5.8 5.4 6.0 
F. 3.2 2.9 4.4 5.0 
M. 6.7 8.4 9.7 12.5 


““M’—Smaller or neighorhood banks combined. 
*—Six months after moving into finest quarters 
in city—now reverting to normalcy. 


The advertising manager of bank “B” 
had at his disposal for 1924 more than 
$40,000—a sum nearly equal to the com- 
bined budgets of his two leading com- 
petitors. The pathethic part of the 

































































ide. DETROIT: Majestic Bidg. 
CLEVELAND: 450 Leader-News Bldg. 
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story is that it was spent largely for 
novelties, charities and nick-nacks, and 
the officers were dee-lighted with a gain 
of less than $1,000,000 when the odds 
favored a gain of nearly twice that 
much without spending a dime. Their 
loss of 3.6 per cent of the total deposits 
for the city has been entirely lost sight 
of in the glare of their 5 per cent gain 
while this prosperous city showed a 
gain of 10 per cent in all banks. This 
bank needs to remodel its budget, 
determine the productive advertising 
media, and eliminate the waste. 

Just one more table indicating that 
a wrongly conceived advertising policy 
is worse than none at all. Is it significant 
that these two examples of misappro- 
priation of advertising funds should 
come from cities and banks quite above 
the average size? Perhaps the small 
town with fewer dollars for advertising 
has to streteh every dollar to the limit 
of its selling power. 

The following city has a population 
of 100,000. 


12-29-22 6-30-23 6-30-24 6-30-25 
DEPOSITS: 
$28,300, 000 $31,300,000 $30,800,000 $34,300,000 
A. 14.8% 14.6% 13.8% 14.3% 
B. 19.5 19.8 18.9 19.7 
C. 22.6 23.1 24.0 25.6 
D. 25.7 23.2 20.9 20.0 
M. 17.4 19.3 22.4 20.4 


““‘M’’—Smaller and neighborhood banks combined. 

The budget of bank “D” is 75 per 
cent as large as it should be, but aimed 
at the wrong target. 

Bank advertising attracts more than 
fine buildings and it commits the per- 
sonnel to a standard of service which 
will be constantly improved because of 
it. But it must be steady and consistent, 
rather than in whirlwinds of action and 
periods of inactivity. 

Advertising money under a legitimate 
budget, wisely invested, can be proven 
productive if the bank is constantly in- 
creasing its percentage of the total avail- 
able deposits in its field over a period 
of years. 


MORRIS PLAN EMPLOYES 
RECEIVE BONUSES 


The annual profit sharing meeting of 
employes of The Morris Plan Company 
of New York was held January 12 at 
the main office, 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Three hundred members of the 
staff and executive officers participated 
in the distribution of profits which was 
set aside from the net income of the 
company for the year 1925. 

The distribution per employe was 
based upon salary and length of serv- 
ice. The working chart used in deter- 
mining the ratios as applied to the sum 
total distributed, showed a _ variance 
from 4 per cent of the annual salary 
for one year’s service to 15 per cent for 
10 years’ activities. 

In addition to the profit sharing, in- 
dividual life insurance policies are car- 
ried for employes under a group insur- 
ance plan. These vary from $600 to 
$5,000 based on length of service. 
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ONE WAY TO HELP THE 
FARMER IN REDUCING COSTS 
(Continued from page 23) 
eration, costs, maintenance, ete. Accord- 
ing to his survey; out of 725 farmers 
questioned, 656 called the tractor a good 
investment; out of 716 farmers ques- 
tioned, 619 considered the tractor reli- 
able at all times, and out of 699 farmers 
questioned, 609 said the tractor greatly 
reduced labor, and at the same time pro- 

duced more crops. 

The investigator adds that “the more 
the tractor is used the greater will be 
the decrease in the cost of operating 
the farm. It is remarkable the number 
of days that tractors are used on the 
farm. We found 704 machines in the 
state which averaged 59.7 days a year. 
It was interesting to note that the re- 
pair bill for a machine which was used 
92 days a year was only $7.11. The 
average annual repair bill for 716 ma- 
chines investigated was $21.23, the high- 
est bill reaching $54.00; the lowest 
being $7.11. The tractor ranks high 
as a means of decreasing the cost of 
farm operations.” 

The accompanying table shows the 
comparison between horse and tractor 
drawn implements. 


Reductions in cost through the use of 
the kerosene tractor have been found 
in other operations such as disking, 
harrowing, culti-packing, drilling, mow- 
ing, harvesting, hay-loading, corn-pick- 
ing, ete. 

There is a vast difference in farm 
operating equipment and to say that 
all tractors, all plows, or all of any one 
type of machine would prove economi- 
eal and trustworthy would be to make 
a statement entirely untrue and voicing 
something that might prove harmful to 
both banker and farmer. There is just 
as much difference in the inherent qual- 
ity of a tractor or a plow as there is in 
the quality of various automobiles. 
There have been, and still are, a number 
of fly-by-night tractors on the market, 
just as there were a great many cheaper 
makes of phonographs during the “silk- 
shirt period” of 1917-20. 

To give the farmer sound counsel, as 
well as in protection for the loans ad- 
vaneed, the banker should inform him- 
self of the merits of tractors and about 
what constitutes a need for a tractor in 
his locality. Once so informed, the 
banker ean be of increased service to the 
farmer, the agricultural industry—and 
to himself. But genuine assistance to 
the farmer is the greatest need of all. 


For nineteen years connected with the 
Yoakum State Bank, Yoakum, Texas, 
E. J. Bueek has resigned his position 


as cashier to become treasurer of the’ 


Texas State Life Insurance Company 
at San Antonio, Texas, which was re- 
cently chartered. 








A Printing and Engraving House 
Equipped to Serve Half the Nation 


T CLINTON, S. C., there has grown from 
modest beginnings the large and successful . 


printing, engraving and electrotyping plant of 
Jacobs & Company. , 


Originally a local concern only, Jacobs & 
Company are today doing work for firms located 
all over the eastern half of the United States. 


Careful organization and conscientious atten- 


tion to detail have brought the usual reward of 
successful growth. 


It has been the privilege of this Organization to 
participate in the success of Jacobs & Company 
by designing and supervising the construction 
of a reinforced concrete addition, especially de- 
signed for the work of an engraving and print- 
ing plant. 


This is but one illustration of the many types 
of industrial buildings designed by this Organi- 
zation. A request for ‘Factories for the Future” 


will bring you a copy of an interesting book on 
this subject. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville 627 Tennessee Electric Power Bldg. 
South Carolina Chattanooga 
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THE TENDENCY TOWARD WOODWORK 
FOR INTERIOR FINISH 


Knowledge of 
factor in 


availability is a 
more generous 


big 


use of walnut 


and other woods for small banking rooms 


SURPRISING statement was made 

not long ago by a large retailer 
of fine office furniture. This statement 
was that in practically every big bank 
job during 1925 American walnut fur- 
niture had been supplied. When we 
contrast this situation with that which 
existed prior to 1920, the increased use 
of walnut is remarkable. 

Prior to that time there was hardly 
a bank trimmed and furnished in wal- 
nut in the United States. Certainly 
there were few that had been built since 
the beginning of the present century. 
Today, in new buildings, the walnut in- 
terior is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Formerly powerful directorates 
gathered around the red mahogany 
table. Today they assemble in a walnut 
paneled room and use walnut furniture. 

In this they have unconsciously fol- 
lowed the practice of generations of 
English bankers. In the pre-war days, 
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By GEORGE N. LAMB 


and even today, the finest of American 
walnut produced has gone across the 
ocean to the “bank builders” of Great 
Britain, and some of these firms have 
tor over a hundred years been making 
the interiors of new houses of American 
walnut for the great banks of England. 

In American banks there has always 
been a tendeney, until recently, to use 
woodwork and more of stone 
than in England. Today, in smaller 


less of 


banking rooms, there is a more generous 
use of woodwork while in large rooms 
the chill of stone has been softened by 
this method. 

In 1919 it was with difficulty that a 
suite of walnut furniture could. be found 
for a directors’ room. Today sellers of 
fine office furniture feature 
walnut. 


suites in 


The outstanding reason for the return 
of walnut has been the discovery of its 
availability. For a number of years the 
impression prevailed that it was too 
searce and valuable and that it should 
be locked up in the vaults with the gold 
and silver. In spite of this feeling in 
the United States, Europe was each 
year using millions of feet of American 
walnut and lumber. In fact, before the 
war the industry was almost entirely an 
export business. 

One of the reasons for its present 
popularity has been in the finishing em- 


Above, the main banking room in the First National Bank of Flint, Michigan, where American walnut is extensively used. Left, the unique direc- 


tors’ room in the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, where the panelling and furniture also are of American walnut. 
the directors’ room in the Cotton Exchange Bank, also of the same wood finish. 


To the right is 
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ploved. In the walnut period of Civil 
War days it was stained so dark and 
the cabinet work was of such atrocious 
design that this period in our history 
was dubbed the “Black Walnut Period” 
and recalled with no great amount of 
artistic pride. The wood today has been 
finished without deep stains, giving a 
rich brown color and allowing the grain 
and figure to show. 

Another reason has been the develop- 
ment of skill in eutting and matching 
veneers, and the use of walnut was fur- 
ther confirmed by its practicability. The 
color of the wood being naturally dark, 
it withstood the knocks of hard service. 
The brown color was in the wood in- 
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stead of on the surface and the dent or 
seratech did not white and 
ugly sear, diffieult to repair. 

These are some of the reasons why 
walnut is now being used extensively 
in banking interiors. Another pleasing 
discovery has been that in high grade 
cabinet work the cost is largely in manu- 
facture, so that little is to be saved in 
so far as the wood or material itself is 
concerned. 


show as a 


The modern bank today strives to re- 
flect strength and dignity, and in using 
walnut there is created a luxurious at- 
mosphere. It has an appealing distine- 


tion with no suggestion of over decora- 
tion or bad taste. 


NEW BANK FOR WALLSTREET 





er te ial 


1 tig BPG ae 


The Seamen’s Bank for Savings in 
New York for more than half a century 
at 76 Wall Street, now occupies tempo- 
rary quarters at 56 Wall Street pending 
the razing of the present structure to 
make way for a modern 14-story banking 
and office building, on the old site, with 
inereased frontage on Wall and Pearl 








streets. 

The new building will occupy a plot 
89 feet on Wall Street and 129 feet on 
Pearl Street. A northern Italian de- 
sign with artistic “set backs” has been 
selected and the exterior will be of lime- 
stone. The illustration above gives the 
architects conception of the building. 


There will be two entrances on Wall 
Street, one of them for the exclusive 
use of the tenants and the other center- 


‘ing on the main banking room which 


will be located on the street level floor. 
The banking room will oceupy a space 
124 by 65, finished in Italian stone and 
marble. Richly painted decorations will 
adorn the 38-foot beam ceiling. 

The president’s private office and the 
committee room will occupy a space on 
the main banking floor. Near the main 
entrance a special section has been set 
aside for the new account department. 
In this department personal attention 
will be given to new patrons, with a 
receiving teller’s cage for their exclusive 
use. 

The special service department will 
also be located on this floor. 

Safe deposit vaults will oceupy space 
in the basement where there will be ten 
thousand boxes and seventeen private 
coupon rooms. 

The top floor will bé oeeupied by the 
bank. On this floor the plans call for 
dining rooms for employes, recreation 
rooms, a lounge and smoking room, to- 
gether with special rooms for the con- 
venience and comfort of the employes 
of the bank. 


The top floor will be one of those in 
the “set back” architectural arrange- 
ment and will provide for a wide open 
air promenade extending around the en- 
tire Wall and Pearl street frontage. 

Six swift elevators will be installed 
for the convenience of the office build- 
ing tenants and a special elevator will 
be run from the safe deposit vaults in 
the basement to the thirteenth floor for 
the exclusive use of the bank. 


Brooklyn Bank Purchases Building 

The City Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, having outgrown its present 
quarters, will move to the Cadillae build- 
ing as soon as extensive alterations are 
completed. The bank purchased the 
Cadillac building about a year and a 
half ago at a price of $250,000 and it 
is estimated that the alterations will cost 
about $250,000. 

The Cadillae building is four stories 
high. The ground floor willbe re- 
modeled to include a mezzanine large 
enough to accommodate the offices of 
the bank and the board rooms, and the 
front of the building will be changed. 
Large modern safety deposit vaults will 
be added in the basement. 





The Bank of Waynesboro, Waynes- 
. . . 
boro, Tennessee, is undergoing remodel 
ing. 


The new Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York, the organization 
of which was temporarily halted some 
time ago, will open its doors the latter 
part of February, as soon as its quarters 
are ready. 
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BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS INTERIORS 
BANK BUILDINGS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 
Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 
’ VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 
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The new 28th Street office of the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


On or about May 1, 1926, The Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York will 
open an office in the new 16 story build- 
ing recently completed at 79 Madison 
Avenue on the north east corner of 28th 
Street. 

The Equitable will lease the entire 
Madison Avenue frontage of the build- 
ing together with the mezzanine and a 
part of the basement containing in all 


* * 


The new Lawrence Avenue National 
Bank of Chicago. was recently opened 
with a capital stock of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $30,000. Herman Elen- 
bogen, vice president, cashier and diree- 
tor of the West Side National Bank, is 
president and cashier of the new bank. 


The Fourth and First Bank and Trust 
Company of Nashville, Tennessee re- 
cently opened a branch at 2704 West 
End Avenue to be known as the Cen- 


about 11,000 square feet. The new office 
will include every facility for the han- 
dling of. banking business, and will be 
known as the company’s 28th Street 
Office. 

George V. Drew, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the company, who is well known 
in banking cireles and has been associ- 
ated with The Equitable since 1903, will 
be in charge of the office. 


* * 


tennial Park Branch. Handsome furni- 
ture and fixtures have been installed in 
the bank. Brownlow Currey, manager 
of the West End Braneh, also has charge 
of the Centennial Branch. Lytle Eakin 
and Charles Barham, Jr. are assistant 
managers. 


One million dollars will be invested 
in a bank building which the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
contemplates erecting. 
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Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, a borough 
of 27,000 has established its identity in 
a very successful community hotel pro- 
ject just announced. 

A. K. King, president of the First 
National Bank, as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, headed the financing 
organization: $644,000 of hotel securi- 
ties were sold to local buyers, and a 
stockholders’ company is being incorpo- 
rated. 

A site has been selected, and tentative 
plans, it is stated, call for a building of 
125 guest rooms, with eight shops for 
rental purposes. The American Hotels 
Corporation has been engaged to op- 
erate the hotel, as one of its chain. 

Other bankers serving on the Execu- 
tive Committee were: R. L. Finley, 
president of the Wilkinsburg Bank; 
8. A. Taylor, president, and J. R. Wylie, 
vice president, of the Central National 


Bank. 


A bank and office building to cost 
$1,000,000 will be erected for the Home 
Savings Bank of Albany, New York, 
for which plans are now being drawn. 
Project will mature about May 15th. 


The Peoples State Bank of Lisbon, 
Ohio, are having plans drawn for the 
construction of a two story bank and 
office building, 40x58 feet. 





The new home of the Fort Harrison 
Savings Association Sioux City, Iowa, 
is expected to be completed by Mareh 15. 
The structure will cost $50,000 when 
completed. 


Preliminary plans have been drawn 
for a one story bank building for the 
Southold Savings Bank, Southold, New 
York. It will cost $200,000 and will be 
of brick and limestone construction. 


The First National Bank of Hills- 
dale, New Jersey, plans the erection of 
a new bank building. 


The Hamilton National Bank, Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey, is having plans 
drawn for a three story bank building. 
It will be 42x83 of brick and stone con- 
struction. 


Plans have been drawn for a branch 
bank and office building of the Ameri- 
can State Bank, Detroit, Michigan, 
which will be a two story structure, 
45x60 feet, and will cost $60,000. 


Townsend, Whelen and Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, plan to 
erect a six story bank building, 24x145 
feet of brick, steel with limestone trim- 
ming at 1606 Walnut Street. 


Alterations to a store will be made 
into banking quarters for the Mortgage 
Title and Trust Company of Montclair, 
New Jersey. This will involve an ex- 
penditure of $60,000. 
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TREASURE HUNT FEATURES 
BRANCH OPENING 


When the Cleveland Trust Company 
opened the enlarged offices of its branch 
in Willoughby, Ohio, a novel feature was 
introduced in the form of a “treasure 
hunt.” 

Previous to the opening occasion, tags 
were distributed in the neighborhood. 
To them were attached keys and an in- 
vitation to visit the bank. Of these keys 
20 would open a large treasure chest 
which was installed in the lobby. 

A great deal of interest was aroused 
throughout the community and when 
the bank’s new quarters were opened a 
large crowd was on hand to participate 


‘in unlocking the chest. The holders of 


the 20 lucky keys were awarded prizes 
in the form of certificates good for sav- 
ings accounts and safe deposit box 
rentals. 


Camden Bank to Enlarge 

The South Camden Trust Company 
of Camden, New Jersey, will erect a 
new $150,000 building at the corner of 
Broadway and Ferry avenues in that 
city. 

The new building will have a Broad- 
way frontage of 69 feet and a Ferry 
Avenue frontage of 94 feet. The ex- 
terior will be of granite base with terra 
eotta above. The interior will have 
banking partitions of marble and bronze 
with a terraza floor in the public space. 

There will be nine tellers’ cages, a 
president’s office, secretary and treas- 
urer’s offices, note clerk’s office, confer- 
ence room, men’s and women’s retiring 
rooms and coupon booths on the first 
floor. 





On the southeast corner of 17th and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Provident Trust Company 
plans the erection of a bank and office 
building. Maturity indefinite. 


Interior alterations to cost $35,000 
will be made to the Shamokin Banking 
Company’s building at Shamokin, Penn- 
sylvania, for which plans are now being 
drawn. 


The interior of the First National 
Bank building at Van Buren, Arkansas, 
which was badly damaged in a recent 
fire, is being redecorated following re- 
pairs. 


Frank J. Stevens has been elected 
eashier of the Chesaning State Bank in 
Chesaning, Michigan. The total re- 
sources of the bank at the present time 
are $1,300,000. 


Jackson Dodds was recently ap- 
pointed assistant general manager for 
the Western division of the Bank of 
Montreal, with headquarters in Winni- 
peg. 
















MAGNOLIA BUILDING 
Dallas, Texas 


HE tall office building with banking 
quarters located on the ground floor 
has many advantages. In the first place 
there is the advertising value of a build- 
ing which becomes a local landmark. 
In the second place the tenants of the 
building automatically become custom- 
ers of the bank through the convenience 
of its location. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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New quarters of the Federal Commerce Trust Company, affiliated with the Nationa Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis. 


Following extensive remodeling, the 
Federal Commerce Trust Company in 
St. Louis is now occupying its new home 
on the second floor of the structure at 
the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Pine, which formerly housed the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

The Commerce Company, which is 
the investment division of the National 


NORTHVILLE STATE | 
SAVINGS BANK, 

NORTHVILLE, | 
MICH. 


Tuts beautiful bank build- 
with a full Pearl Pink 


Granite front, 


ing, 
was designed 
and is being built and equipped 
by us under our regular guar- 


anteed cost form of contract. 


We will call on you, if you 


wish, without obligation. 


Our expert advice is yours for 


the asking. 





Bank of Commerce in St. Louis and 
owned by the bank’s stockholders, had 
its opening on December 21. Although 
only two years old, the Commerce or- 
ganization has made unusual progress 
in the bond and mortgage field, and just 
recently went on a dividend basis. 
“Naturally, we are proud of the fact 
that we outgrew our first home,” said 











BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 


Chicago, IIl. 





W. L. Hemingway, 
Federal Commerce Trust Company, 
“Our facilities now will enable us to 
enlarge our usefulness not only to the 
investment public, but to the financing 
of sound development in St. Louis and 
the great Southwest.” 


president of the 


Officers of the company are: John 
G. Lonsdale, chairman of the board; 
W. L. Hemingway, president; W. W. 


Ainsworth, vice president and treasurer; 
E. T. Tobey, vice president; J. C. 
Walker, assistant treasurer; R. J. 
Whitfield, assistant treasurer; J. A. 
McCarthy, secretary; and W. A. Bell, 
assistant secretary. 

The investment company moved from 
quarters on the first floor of the same 
building and this space will immediately 
undergo alterations and become the 
home of the trust and savings depart- 
ments of the Bank of Commerce. This 
change will in turn give opportunity 
for the commercial division to expand 
and occupy all of the first floor space 
in the biulding facing Broadway, mak- 
ing the total floor space of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis among 
the largest in the country. 


The Citizens Bank of Mantee, Florida 
is now occupying its new quarters in 
the Areade building. The new equip- 
ment of the bank includes a massive 
vault. It is a vault similar to those 
used in big banks throughout the coun- 
try and is considered one of the best for 
the safeguarding of money and valu- 
ables. Furnishings of the quarters are 
in walnut, veined marble and dull brass. 


The Bank of Thomasville, Georgia, 
has consistently increased its deposits 
during the last twenty-five years. In 
1900 the deposits of the bank were 
$187,685.72. Up to the present date 
they are $2,048,283.37. This is one of 
the oldest banks in South Georgia. 

A handsome banking building will be 
completed for this bank early in Janu- 
ary. 


A six story or larger building will 
be erected on the northwest corner of 
Nineteenth and Farnam streets by the 
Union State Bank of Omaha, Nebraska. 


A $230,000 banking structure will be 
erected by the Phillip State Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. The ex- 
terior will be entirely of cast marble 
and although only three stories high 
will have a foundation capable of 
carrying three more. The new bank 
building will front 56 feet on Clark 
Street and 175 feet on Lunt Avenue. 
The main banking floor will be one of 
the largest of the outlying banks, cover- 
ing the entire lot area. The room will 
be twenty-six feet high. 


The Highlands Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Sebring, Florida, will erect a nine 
story bank and office building to cost 
about $250,000 
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A $4,700,000 bank and office building, 
twenty-five stories high, will be erected 
on the southwest corner of First Avenue 
and First Street, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vyania for the Third National Bank. 


——— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Work is to Mareh 1 on a 
$1,000,000 bank building at the south- 
east corner of 63d and Green streets 
by the Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Company, now at 6233 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 

The new _ structure, 
A. Epstein, structural 


start 





Since 1849 this company has been 
manufacturing interior equipment for 
‘ banking rooms. 


designed by }} 
engineer, will  ]| 
have four floors of offices above the || 
banking space and will have founda-_ || 
tions for four more stories. The bank- || 
ing room will be thirty-five feet high, . 
finished in marble and bronze. Safe 
deposit vaults will have 15,000 boxes. 





Plans have been drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank and office building 
to cost $60,000 for the First National 
Bank, Antioch, Illinois. 


CThe M. Ohmer's Sons Co. 


DAUTON, OHIO 


Builders of Fine Bank Work 
has issued contract for the construction 
of a one story bank building, 60x80 feet, 
which will cost $125,000. 





A one story banking home of cut 
stone, granite and marble will be erected 
for the Northumberland National Bank, 
Northumberland, 
cost of $100,000. 













Pennsylvania, at a 
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The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York City, is having plans 
drawn for a bank and office building 
to be erected at Union Course, New 
York at a cost of $75,000. 


The Blueford State Bank, Blueford, 
Illinois, plans to construct a one story 
bank building of brick or stone con- 
struction. 


A three story bank. building will be 
erected for the North Side Bank, Le- 
banon, Pennsylvania, for which plans 
are now being drawn. 


A new bank building, one to five 
stories, 140x45 feet of brick and granite 
construction is planned for the Central 
Savings Bank, Keokuk, Iowa. 

The Hibernia Bank building on Bay 
and Drayton streets, Savannah, Georgia, 
was purchased by the Citizens and 
Southern Company. 


The Municipal Bank Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York, are having plans 
drawn for a one story bank building to 
cost $50,000. 


Plans are being drawn to make al- - 


terations and an addition to The First 
National Bank building of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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CThe bank, erecting a new home or remodeling its present 
building, may benefit from this experience by 
inviting us to bid on its interior work. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York is to establish a branch shortly 
in the Lineoln Square section. It will 
be located in the five story commercial 
building at 1934 Broadway, facing 
Lincoln Square, which was recently pur- 
chased by the bank. 


The Park Ridge Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Park Ridge Illinois has taken 
title to the bank site at the corner of 
Center and Park avenues in that city, 
at a cost of $90,000. 

The building on this site will be 
occupied by the Park Ridge State Bank, 
an organization which has been active 
for 15 years. Stanley H. Barrows is 
president. 

Harold Zook is architect. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
bank, store and office building to be 
erected for Ed MeNeill of Tuscola, Illi- 
nois. It will be a two story structure, 
66x120 feet of brick, stone or terra 
cotta trim. 


The Central Savings Bank of New 
York contemplates the erection of a 
bank building between Amsterdam and 
Broadway. 


O. J. Windiate of Nickerson, Kansas, 
who has been president of the Citizens 
State Bank at Sterling for some time, 
has sold his interest in the bank and will 
devote his time to insurance and loan 
business. He will be succeeded by 
Frank Chesky. 
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THE DRIVE FOR 
ECONOMY THROUGH CHECK 
STANDARDIZATION 
(Continued from page 18) 
tions that makes handling at high-speed 
often impossible. Indeed, with transit 
numbers appearing in different places 
in the different styles of checks, and 
with special ornaments and _ printed 
backgrounds dimming instead of em- 
phasizing the amounts drawn, it is fre- 
quently necessary for clearing house 
workers to lose valuable time in giving 
minute examination to an item that 

should. be put through at a glance. 
Easily the most radical demand of the 





THE NEW 
CENTRAL BANK & TRUST Co. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


We invite your correspondence 


SHUTTS & MORRISON 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


Marine Bank Building 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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DANBURY NATIONAL BANK 
DANBURY, CONN. 
Sunderland & Watson and John Mead Howells 
Architects 


THE BEST MADE 


The rich texture of Jackson 
Windows, their precision of fit, 
and their enduring character 
account for their prestige in the 


banking field. 
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entire standardization program is found 
in the plea for the elimination from 
checks of all advertising matter, pie- 
tures and extraneous details. In addi- 
tion to customers who have been using 
checks to carry business announcements, 
some banks will also feel the pinch of 
self-denial. Many banks have for years 
made it a habit to embellish checks with 
pictures of bank buildings, seals, em- 
blems, and other subjects, not forgetting 
portraits of historical characters such 
as Lineoln, in eases where the bank 
bears the name of a popular hero. 
Naturally the banker cannot ask the 
customer to cease cluttering up bank 
checks with an ever-increasing amount 
of private advertising so long as the 
bank indulges the same weakness. 

As though the sponsors of standard- 
ization realize that it will require time 
and the arousal of sentiment to com- 
pletely banish advertising matter from 
the bank check, they have tempered 
their immediate recommendation with 
the suggestion that if pictures and ad- 
vertising features cannot be entirely 
eliminated, the display be restricted to 
trade-marks, insignia, ete. The request 
is also made that media of this class be 
kept to the upper left-hand corner and 
not allowed to encroach on the space 
that should be provided for the payee’s 
name, the amount, and other essential 
items. It was decided at‘the confer- 
ences at which the standardization pro- 
gram was worked out that there should 
be no attempt to curtail the use of pro- 
tective devices nor to standardize either 
as to form or position the special safe- 
guards in check writing. 

Under the standardization code, all 
advertising inscriptions and _ supple- 
mentary matter will be relegated to the 
left side of the check and all essential 
details will be bunched on the right 
hand side, so that in banking routine, 



























BANK 


WINDOWS 
of Bronze 


Bank directors ordinarily 
aim to express in their bank 
buildings the ideas of perma- 
nence and beauty. Jackson 
Windows of solid bronze 
do much to forward this 
ideal. They suit bank build- 
ings perfectly. 


WM. H. JACKSON CO. 
Manufa@urers - Eftablished 1827 
333 Carroll St., Brooklyn, New York City 
a 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Distributors - Philadelphia 
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a glanee at the right half of the check 
will put the handler in possession of all 


needful information ineluding check 
number, transit number, date, and 
amount in figures and signature. With 


the transit number always in Gothie or 
Litho Roman type, rather than in script, 
and with the number of the Federal 
Reserve District appearing immediately 
beneath the transit number, it is be- 
lieved that the way will be paved for 
methods of handling that will be all but 
automatie. 

An incidental benefit that is counted 
upon to accrue from the standardiza- 
tion scheme is the reconciliation of check 
practice with the facilities of window 


envelopes, in which a large proportion 


of checks are now mailed. For mailing 
voucher checks there is recommended a 
standard window envelope 3° by 8% 
inches, with a standard eut window 
opening 144 by 5 inches located x 
inches from the left margin of the en- 
velope and 13/16 inches from the bot- 
tom of the envelope. 


The Department of Commerce will 
appear as the sponsor and promotor of 
the bank check standardization scheme 
and the formal printed recommendations 
which will be circulated to all banks 
during the month of February will go 
out in its name. The chief effort of the 
Government is to seeure the participa- 
tion of all interests. Unele Sam _ will 
“Those who decline to adopt the 
new standards not only fail to take ad- 
vantage of the economies and increased 
efficiency inherent in simplification but 
also deprive those with whom they do 
business of these benefits.” The gov- 
ernment officials feel that the task of 
the bankers, in furthering the program 
of standardization, will be rendered in- 
finitely easier on account of the co-op- 
eration which has been promised by the 
equipment and supply interests engaged 
in the production of bank checks. 


say: 


In reassurance to those bankers who 
are apprehensive lest standardization 
be carried too far, it may be stated that 
the whole ambition of the Simplified 
Practice Division at Washington is em- 
bodied in its check and deposit slip 
program as here enumerated. There is 
no open or secret ambition to attempt 
to standardize pass books, customers’ 
statements, bank stationery, or any of 
the other classes of banking forms that 
are so often employed to contribute to 
the popular impression of bank “per- 
sonality,” or to symbolize banking good 
will. Government officials have faith 
that with designers, lithographers, print- 
ers, ete., relieved from the necessity of 
spreading their energies over countless 
varieties of bank checks and enabled to 
concentrate on a few standard forms 
the creators of checks will be enabled 
to further elevate the already high ar- 
tistie standards of bank checks, at the 
same time reducing the printing bills 
of the banks and their customers. 
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Can You’ Remember 


"Way Back When... 


MERCHANT bought space in “the paper” because 

his friend Bill Smith was the publisher, and Bill 

said his paper was read by “nine out of every ten families 

in town”? Purely a friendly transaction with no thought 

of whether Bill’s statement was open to question or his 
judgment in error. 


Today the merchant wants to know what returns the 
publication will give as an advertising medium. Compe- 
tition has forced him to buy space as he buys potatoes or 
sugar—not because the seller is a friend of his, but be- 
cause he knows he will get the full quantity that is paid 
for, and that the expenditure will bring profitable results. 


In other words, selecting mediums for advertising has 
passed from a haphazard procedure to an accurate scien- 
tific process. This has been brought about through 
A. B. C. reports. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations was organized eleven 
years ago to provide verified circulation data for the use 
of advertisers. It now has a large force of auditors who 
cover the United States and Canada once a year auditing 
the circulation reports of over 1400 publisher members. 


A. B. C. reports containing full data on all circulation 
questions furnish the only means by which the advertiser 
can be positive that his advertising is reaching the pro- 
spective buyers he desires. 


= 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
is a member of the A. B. C. 
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—— the importance of progressive banker-farmer methods 

for bankers in agricultural communities, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has arranged a number of articles for publication which 
will be of definite, practical help to country banks in developing 
These will appear from month to month. 


SPOTLIGHTING FARM OPERATIONS 


business among farmers. 





TO SAFEGUARD LOANS 


The banker’s insistence on maintenance of 
accurate farm records and_ waste-preven- 
tion machines will help to reduce risks 


LTHOUGH every farmer is a man- 
ager of one sort or another, he fre- 


quently needs coaching in efficient 
managership principles. The banker 


through the very nature of his work is 
familiar with the best business pro- 
cedures both in argicultural as well as 
non-agricultural pursuits in his district. 
He has wonderful opportunities accord- 
ingly of advising the farmer and help- 
ing him to adopt efficient methods in 
the conduct of his regular business. 
How many farmers, for instance, 
keep accurate records of their outgo and 
receipts? Yet the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, a number of agri- 
cultural colleges, many farm publica- 
tions and not a few banks have prepared 
simple cost account books that make 
bookkeeping on the farm an easy under- 
taking.” Reams and reams of copy in 
the form of articles and booklets, more- 
over, have been sent out, outlining the 





Tractor operated corn picker and husker in action in the corn belt area. 


By EDWIN A. HUNGER 


need of cost records. How many farm- 
ers, also, take a periodic inventory of 
their plant? 

When a farmer makes a periodic sur- 
vey of all his operations and carefully 
studies his costs, the profitable as well 
of the unprofitable procedures soon be- 
come spotlighted, as it were. Suppos- 
ing in inventorying his plant, the 
farmer studies every machine and every 
piece of equipment in the cold, relent- 
less fashion that a factory superintend- 
ent does after a certain period of serv- 
ice. If the farmer maintains accurate 
performance records, he knows how 
many man hours as well as horse hours 
it takes to produce with each piece of 
equipment. If there are costly delays 
in busy planting or harvesting seasons 
due to breakdowns of old, nearly worn- 
out machines, the records show it. 
~ Moreover, if the farmer has been 
keeping himself posted on the latest 
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This important labor- 


saving machine is said to do the work of five hand pickers. 
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improved machines that he can use on 
his farm and the production figures 
therefor, which ean be readily obtained 
either from the manufacturer or gen- 
erally from the nearest agricultural ex- 
periment station, he can compare the 
figures of his old machines with those 
of the latest improved machines and 
very easily see whether or not he is 
losing money by using antiquated or 
worn equipment. 

Inefficiencies on the farm due to the 
use of poor, out-of-date equipment 
should be considered by the banker, who 
is asked to loan money. No one wants 
to risk his money on an industrial plant 
that is inefficiently operated; and if 
the banker will inform himself as to how 
income ean be increased by means of 
better equipment and improved farm 
practices, he will insist on the main- 
tenance of accurate records and the use 
of waste-prevention machines and in- 
plements to obviate risks on farm loans. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
in recent years regarding the elimina- 
tion of waste. One of the largest 
wastes on the farm is that of time and 
labor. Careful estimates have proved 
that from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
operating expenses on the average farm 
are chargeable to man and horse labor. 
The farmer can’t save much on fixed 
or overhead charges and he certainly 
can’t save a great deal on seed and fer- 
tilizer, but he ean save considerable on 
his labor costs by substituting machines 
for men and horses. 

I could recite numerous incidents as 
to how farmers are increasing their in- 
comes by the use of improved, labor- 
saving machines and at the same time 
eliminating much of the worry and 
drudgery that go with numerous farm 
operations. Corn is a subject that is 
paramount in the minds of many in- 
trested in agriculture, and _ picking 
and husking corn by hand is one of the 
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most tedious, long drawn out and costly 
labor operations on the average corn- 
belt farm. 

Thousands of corn growers, however, 
have greatly simplified the harvesting 
of this important crop by the use of 
mechanical corn pickers and _ huskers. 
This useful machine picks and husks 
one row at a time, the ears being 
picked from the stalks regardless of 
whether the stalks stand straight or are 
down or leaning. It will do five times 
as much work as the average hand corn 
picker. In championship contests it 
and a tractor both operated by one man 
in the same field with the contestants, 
starting and stopping when they did, 
picked and husked three times as much 
corn as the fastest corn picker. 

As one writer has expressed it: “A 
revolt is taking place on numerous 
farms today. The revolt is directed 
especially toward excess labor. Thanks 
to better bookkeeping methods and 
knowledge of costs, thinking farmers 
are more and more studying labor costs. 
The fact that one of the biggest cost 
items on the avarage farm is chargeable 
to man and horse labor is receiving the 
farmer’s serious attention.” 

The mechanical corn picker is one of 
the many new improved farm machines 
that is really revolutionizing operations 
on the modern-day farm and putting 
it on a par in an efficiency sense with 
the well conducted industrial plant. 
And yet how many bankers in country 
districts are fully apprised of this ma- 
chine’s time and labor saving features? 
To illustrate my point, let me tell of an 
experience recited to me this last fall 
by a prominent farmer who operates a 
3600 acre farm in Southern Michigan 
and who is a director for a bank in a 
nearby city of 25,000 inhabitants. At 
a directors’ meeting just before harvest 
the discussion turned to corn and sev- 
eral men asked my friend about his 
crop. 

“How many acres have you in corn 
this year?” he was asked. 

“Four hundred,” he replied. 

“Whew! You’re going to have a big 
labor problem, aren’t you?” some one 
remarked. 

“No, not at all.” 

Several execlamations of 
greeted this answer. 

“How are you going to get your 
pickers?” one of the directors asked. 
“I thought labor was searce this year.” 

“IT don’t need any pickers,” my friend 
replied. 

“How in the world are you going to 
bring in your corn then?” 

“T’ll bring it in with two mechanical 
corn pickers pulled by tractors, and 
since you gentlemen apparently don’t 
know what these machines are I’m going 
to insist that you come out to the farm 
and see them work.” 

They accepted his invitation and every 
one of them rode around on one of the 


surprise 
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outfits and got the thrill that comes to 
any one who sees one of these interesting 
labor-saving machines operate for the 
first time. 

I might go on down the line and tell 
how various other machines are saving 
time and money and incidentally mak- 
ing the lot of the farmer much easier. 
Let me consider for a moment the wheat 
farmer in Kansas, which is the largest 
wheat producing state in the Union. 
A few years ago, the standard method 
of harvesting wheat in that state was 
by means of header or binder and then 
threshing it later in a separate opera- 
tion with stationary thresher. 

Now, by means of the harvester- 
thresher, much of the wheat in Kansas 
as well as that in other western states 
where the grain may be allowed to ripen 
on the stalk, is cut and threshed in one 
operation with a saving of from 15 
cents to 20 cents a bushel. This saving 
is brought about largely by the elimina- 


a 


tion of labor, which in the old days was 
chiefly of the migratory type and in- 
efficient at the best. Thanks to the 
harvester-thresher, numerous farmers in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorade, Nebraska 
and other western wheat-growing states 
are now able to bring in their wheat 
crop without any help outside of their 
immediate family. 

I talked to one farmer this past 
summer, Marion Russell of Garden City, 
Kansas, who with the help of two sons 
and a son-in-law and two tractor-oper- 
ated harvester-threshers harvested 1050 
acres of wheat last season. Asked about 
the header method of harvesting wheat, 
Russell said it was completely out of 
date and if he had to go back to headers 
he would stop growing wheat because 
too much depends on hired help with 
them. Furthermore, with, headers 300 
or 400 aeres in wheat would be his limit, 
he declared. Improved, labor-saving 
machines such as the harvester-thresh- 


rei 





Farm tractor pulling a three-bottom plow over stubble ground. A special trip hitch is used which 
releases the plow from the tractor when an underground obstruction is encountered. 
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ers, make it possible for Russell to in- 
crease his production of wheat from 
600 to 700 acres with a greatly simpli- 
fied procedure. 

The harvester-thresher, then does veo- 
man work for the wheat farmer just as 
the corn picker does for the corn grower. 
lt saves labor and thereby reduces the 
costs of operation. Moreover, it elimi- 
nates the drudgery that falls on the 
housewife in cooking and caring for 
extra hands in the busy harvest period. 
From a sociological point of view, also, 
it is proving a boon, particularly to 
Kansas, in that it is obviating the need 
of importing laborers, whose morals 
are not always of the best. 

Cultivating corn and cotton and other 
row crops is another farm procedure 
m which operating costs may become 
“too great due to the use of inefficient 
machinery. Many farmers are still 
using the one-row cultivator when they 
should be using the two-row and thus 
doing practically twice as much work 
as with the single row machine. A two- 
row cultivator can be used on a great 
majority of the corn-belt farms, a very 
large percentage of the cotton planta- 


* * 


tions, on potatoes and many other row 
crops. On such farms 15 to 20 acres 
should be the measure of a day’s eulti- 
vation per man, for that is the acreage 
a man can cultivate easily with a two- 
row. This being true, many a hired 
man is being paid on the basis of a full 
day’s pay for a half day’s work. 

Finally let me say a word for the 
tractor. If a farmer does not own a 
tractor he should seriously ask himself 
why. Plenty of figures and informa- 
tion ean be obtained to make an inquiry 
on this up-to-date machine very inter- 
esting and probably very. profitable. On 
the modern farm there is a distinct 
place for mechanical power the same as 
in a factory. That tractors are prov- 
ing themselves efficient. and reliable is 
evidenced by the increasing numbers of 
them sold to farmers. 

The tractor with its surplus of power 
and its availability in all seasons, par- 
ticularly in hot weather, makes it pos- 
sible for the farmer to do timely work 
and with a notable saving in labor. 
Tractor power, in fact, makes the most 
of human labor. A man with a three- 
plow tractor outfit can plow from 11 to 


* * * 


THE COUNTY AGENT AS A 
WORKER WITH GROUPS 


He is not a chore boy, says this one, 
but a liaison officer and organizer 
to serve the entire community 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 


FTER more than a decade of the 
county agricultural agent system, 
one still hears, in this or that part of the 
country, questions pertaining to the 
duties of the county agent. Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine no doubt can 
answer, but let a county agent himself 
speak. K. A. Kirkpatrick, who was 
president of the National Association 
of County Argicultural Agents in 1925, 
has been county agent in Hennepin 
County, which includes Minneapolis, 
since 1914, except for two and a half 
years spent in special work at the Min- 
nesota State Agricultural College during 
* and just after the war. 


“The county agent is not a chore- 
boy,” says Mr. Kirkpatrick. “What he 
should be doing, instead of treating sick 
cows, is promoting organization and 
direction of the live stock industry in 
his county so that in future years there 
will be more and better cows, producing 
more and hence worth more.” 

Not a chore boy? What then? One 
gathers as he proceeds that the county 
agent is and should be a teacher, a field 
demonstrator, an advisor, a condition 
analyzer, a program maker and de- 
veloper, a friction reducer, a harmony 





promoter, a liaison officer between farm 
groups and between farm and town, but 
not a know-it-all nor a jack-of-all- 
trades. He should work with groups, 
not individuals, but with a view of serv- 
ing all the farm families of his county. 


Throughout, as the agricultural world 
has come to see quite generally, the ver- 
satile agent needs to keep a level head 
against the danger of being “bossed” to 
a great extent, because while primarily 
a federal employe, he draws his support 
from various other sources. In all the 
states, the support is partly federal and 
partly state, but in many of them, as 
Minnesota, a county tax is levied as well 
and contributions are made by a county 
farm bureau or some similar agricul- 
tural organization. Some states have 
the county tax without the organization 
support, and some just the reverse. 
But, whatever the plan, there is the 
opening for individual farmers to seek 
te monopolize the county agent. 

The much quoted Smith-Lever Act of 
1914 and supplemental acts, providing 
for establishing “co-operative agricul- 
tural extension work between the fed- 
eral government and state agricultural 
colleges,” specify that such work “shall 


13 acres a day. With a _ two-bottom, 
five-horse gang he can plow about four 
and one-half acres a day. In other 
words, the man on the tractor in this 
case is worth about two and one-half 
times as much as a man with horses in 
the very essential farm job of plowing, 
In wet tillage seasons particularly the 
farmer, who owns a tractor, is able to 
take advantage of the few dry spells 
that prevail and work in long stretches 
impossible with horses (day and night, 
in fact, if necessary) to finish his plow- 
ing and thus be able to plant his crop 
in time. 


The banker, who deals largely with 
farmers, then, may profitably make a 
study of the latest labor-saving farm 
machines. With the knowledge thus ob- 
tained he can quickly ascertain whether 
his farmer customers are operating 
efficiently or not and accordingly tender 
them valuable advice as to what kind of 
equipment to use. By insisting, also, 
that they maintain accurate cost records, 
he can be an important factor in the im- 
provement of farming methods in his 
neighborhood. 


* * 


consist of giving instruction and prac- 
tical demonstration in agriculture—to 
be carried on as mutually agreed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the college 
or colleges.” This is so broad as to 
leave much freedom to the states, and 
the nature of county agent work has 
varied greatly the country over. Dif- 
ference of opinion is still marked as to 
what it should be and do. 

The position is emerging today, after 
a decade of experimenting, into a reali- 
zation of its proper field. 


“In the early days of the movement,” 
Mr. Kirkpatrick recalls, “leading pro- 
ponents of county agent service would 
go into a county to address farmer 
groups in its behalf. In one part of 
the county, they would present what a 
county agent could do for them toward 
developing their live stock, in another 
part they would talk fruit pests, in an- 
other fertilizing poor soil, and so on. 
The result was that when the county 
agent was engaged, he found he was 
expected to be a wonder worker; each 
section of the county looked to him to 
do miracles for it along the line of its 
special economic need. When he fell 
short, as he naturally did, of accom- 
plishing all that was expected of him, 
he. was marked down, by one faction 
or another, as a failure.” 

The history of the seed purchase and 
exchange service in Hennepin: County 
illustrates how a wise county agent, 
“getting out from under” dealing with 
individuals as such, can utilize and di- 
rect the co-operative energy of a farm 
organization toward a definite. eeonomic¢ 
achievement, whose value is measurable 
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in dollars and cents. Like successes are 
being brought about by county agents 
in all the states in scores of ways that 
invite mention. Yet there are those, in- 
eluding Mr. Kirkpatrick, who believe 
that such work represents only a minor 
phase of the opportunity before county 
agents. 

From coast to coast they are exerting 
influence toward stimulating dairying, 
eradicating weeds, killing pests, from 
grasshoppers to boll weevils, fighting 
hog cholera, clearing land and market- 
ing potatoes. 

But to get back to that seed service. 

Who has not been left “holding the 
bag” at some time or another? Before 
1921, Mr. Kirkpatrick used to buy seed 
for individual farmers here and there, 
who would place orders with him to 
procure certified seed at the best price 
obtainable. 

“T did this sort of business for sev- 
eral years_as an accommodation,” he 
relates, “but it didn’t pay; that is, not 
from my standpoint. It was always a 
nuisance, too haphazard. I found that, 
owing to delays in payments or failures 
to take seeds when purchased, I would 
have several hundred dollars of personal 
funds tied up for months at a time. 
Finally, the farm bureau took over the 
service, handling it through a marketing 
and exchange committee. It has grown 
into a considerable activity and pays 
for itself. 

“Our bureau employs a full-time paid 
secretary who was made executive agent 
of this committee. In its busy season, 
about five months each year, he opens 
an office solely for the seed service, 
where he has on display samples of 
seeds submitted by regular dealers and 
by farmers who have seed to sell or ex- 
change. All seeds handled must be cer- 
tified. We have all lots bought or ex- 
changed tested again, thus assuring qual- 
ity. Such seeds are handled as Grimm 
alfalfa, Gopher oats, Miniturki wheat 
and several varieties of corn—all de- 
veloped to meet Minnesota conditions. 

“When ready to go into the market, 
the committee invites bids from seed 
dealers, a half dozen or more. By buy- 
ing in large'volume and on competitive 
basis, we get good prices, good seed and 
good delivery service. The plan is an 
advantage to the dealers, for it insures 
what is virtually a cash buy, obviates 
their carrying stocks over long periods, 


. thereby saving in interest and insurance, 


and cuts down distribution costs as the 
transaction is in volume with one cus- 
tomer, the committee. 

“We charge uniform prices for seed, 
which are a little more than actual cost 
of the seed plus overhead, the latter 
comprising room rent, insurance on 
stock, bonding of the committee’s agent, 
part of his salary as bureau secretary 
while doing the special work, and so on. 
We rebate the excess charge to all buy- 
ers who are members of farm bureaus, 
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First Wisconsin. 
7 National Bank 


Milwaukee’ 


Statement of Condition 
as of 
December 31, 1925 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government Securities 


Investment Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House 
Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability Account Acceptances 


Interest Earned 


Cash and Due from Banks and U. S. Treas. 


$ 70,156,340.67 
9,298,816.59 
6,197,047.16 
300,000.00 
3,400,000.00 
77,333.79 
140,087.19 
282,732.18 
23,954,681.66 


$113,807,039.24 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 


Undivided Profits 
Reserve Accounts 


Circulation 


Acceptances Executed for Customers 
Foreign Bills of Exchange Sold 
Rediscounts with Federal Reserve Bank .. 


Deposits 


$ 6,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
876,634.76 
521,534.66 
333,471.21 
1,667,400.00° 
140,087.19 
242,791.21 
3,770,000 00 
96,255,120.21 


$113,807,039.24 


Over % of the banks of Wisconsin are 
correspondents of the First Wisconsin 


whether our own or any other in the 
state. Farmers not belonging to a farm 
bureau may use the service, but they 
get no rebate. 

“Alfalfa seed leads among commodi- 
ties handled, but we are studying the 
situation with a view to possible ex- 
tension of the service—perhaps to such 
farmer needs as gasoline, automobile 
tires and radio parts.” 

The volume of business conducted by 
the seed committee has grown in this 
order: 1921, $4,780; 1922, $14,057; 
1923, $24,505; 1924, $39,582. During 
the past year the volume was expected 
to approach $65,000. 

To what extent do farm bureau mem- 
bers in other counties take advantage 
of the service? In 1924, 31 counties of 
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Minnesota outside Hennepin bought 
through it—there are 87 counties in the 
state. Hennepin’s alfalfa seed pur- 
chases totaled 15,000 pounds, while out- 
side counties bought 50,000 pounds. 
Steps are under way looking to enlarge- 
ment of the area of service. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is disposed to chal- 
lenge the economists who have main- 
tained that the cure-all of the farmers’ 
ills lies in higher farm income—ques- 
tions whether they may not be eonfound- 
ing the horse with the cart. Varied 
rural experience—boyhood on an Iowa 
farm, study in Iowa State College at 
Ames, teaching at the State College of 
Washington, extension work with the 
Minnesota Agricultural College, county 

(Continued on page 73) 
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PRIZE MELON LANDS 
A DEPOSITOR 


ee OU have to keep your brains har- 

nessed if you want to work up a 
bank,” was one of the sayings of Frank 
Hutchins, president of the new bank 
at Topham’s Corners. He always 
thought first and acted afterward, in- 
stead of putting the cart before the 
horse. This explains his not acting in 
haste and repenting at leisure when he 
wished to corral old man Topham him- 
self, the bank dodger of Topham’s 
Corners. . 

“Qnee get Jim Topham for a deposi- 
tor and the farmers are yours, lock, 
stock and barrel,” said a banker friend 
of the big city. “But if you corral him 
it will certainly be a feather in your 
cap for he has never been known to 
deposit a cent in a bank. The last re- 
port was that his hens were threatening 
to use his money for nest eggs! I tell 
you Jim Topham will not bite on com- 
mon bait; youll have to work your 
brains overtime if you get a deposit out 
of him!” 

This was the consensus of opinion 
among the -banker’s friends and well 
wishers; “Go get Jim Topham.” Not 
an easy stunt, but another of Frank’s 
sayings was, “A murrain on that word 
‘easy’.”. So now he was sparring for 
an opening. Fortunately he was posted 
on farming and when he met Topham 
he talked of farming, not of banking. 

The going seemed slippery to the 
banker until the freak watermelon had 
its inning. A regular Goliath of a 
melon came to the front in Topham’s 
melon patch. The old farmers wagged 
their heads as they said, “It’s a whopper!’ 
Frank had an idea, “Don’t know,” he 
said to himself, “whether it’s original or 
aboriginal, but I’m going to set a trap 
for Topham and bait it with melon 
bait ” 

He stopped and praised the monster 
melon. : 

Then he said, “Mr. Topham, what 
will you take for the big melon?” 

With visions of a new addition to his 
secret hoard the farmer said, “I want 
five dollars for it.” 

“Sold,” said the banker, “on one con- 
dition. I will give you five dollars pro- 
viding you deposit the cash in my bank.” 

The temptation was too strong and 
Topham capitulated. The next day the 
big melon adorned the window of the 
bank, labeled as follows: 








PRIZE MELON 
Raised by Jim Topham 


Sold by Him for $5.00 and an 
Account Opened in This Bank. 


Farmer after farmer appeared be- 
fore the day was done, asking the same 
question, “Has Jim Topham really 
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opened an account with you, or is it a 
joke?” 

The first farmer to receive an affirma- 
tive reply said, “Guess I’ll follow suit.” 
The second one said, “Beats me how 
you got Jim in that stall—did you put 
blinders on him?” The third farmer 
said, “Don’t see how you got around 
Jim—you must have soft-soaped him in 
some way. Believe I’ll draw out part 
of my account in the city and deposit 
with you just because you've corralled 
Jim.” 

The news spread that Jim Topham 
was a bank depositor and the farmers 
were swift to follow his example. As 
for Jim he came in to say; “Just came 
around to see if that five dollars was 
feeling lonesome;” and planked down 
a hundred for company. Suecess began 
to smile on Frank Hutchins, and to say, 
“Let me in.” 





Foreign Wheat Crop 

The Australian wheat crop may reach 
110,000,000 bushels due to good harvest- 
ing weather, instead of 100,000,000 
bushels previously reported, according 
to a cablegram received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. The final estimate for 
the 1924-25 International Institute was 
164,000,000 bushels. 

Allowing 45,000,000 bushels for do- 
mestie requirements and assuming that 
stocks on hand at the end of the year 
will be about normal, the quantity of 
grain available for export during the 
current season from a erop of 110,000,- 
000 bushels would be about 65,000,000 
bushels, the department says. 

Yields in New South Wales and South 
Australia are exceeding earlier expec- 
tations, while the outturn in Victoria is 
fair to average except in the newer 
areas. The yield in Western Australia 
is reported as satisfactory except in the 
newer areas. 

Estimates for winter acreage for 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Mo- 
rocco, Canada, and Finland reported to 
the department up to January 15, total 
19,338,000 acres against 18,811,000 acres 
for the same countries last ‘year. 

Rye acreage for Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria and Finland is reported 
at 3,676,000 acres against 3,697,000 
acres last season; barley in Morocco 
3,707,000 acres against 3,361,000 acres 
last season; winter oats in Bulgaria 
48,000 acres against 81,000 acres, and 
oats in Morocco 49,000 acres against 
56,000 acres. 

The French winter wheat acreage for 
the 1926 crop is estimated to be 12,- 
797,000 acres compared with 13,330,000 
acres which was the preliminary esti- 
mate for the 1925 crop. 

France is the largest wheat producer 
in Europe outside of Russia. The 
winter wheat area of France is more 
than 95 per cent of the total acreage. 
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HELPING TO FINANCE A 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
By F. G. WaNEK 
Cashier, Langdale Nat'l Bank, Antigo, Wis. 
OME time ago one of the cheese fac- 
tories in our county was destroyed 
by fire. The owner was unable to re- 
puild and since the location was a de- 
sirable one, the farmers of the com- 
munity held a meeting and decided to 
rebuild on a co-operative plan. It was 
agreed that $5,000 would be sufficient 
to erect a new factory. 

At a meeting held for the purpose of 
organizing a company, 27 farmers gave 
notes of $100 each to the co-operative 
eompany for stock. These notes were 
brought to the bank with the informa- 
tion that they expected to raise the bal- 
ance on a mortgage and that if the bank 
would handle the notes, which were for 
six months, they could get along nicely. 

The bank discounted the notes but re- 
quired a bond signed by all the farmers 
guaranteeing them. 

The newly formed co-operative com- 
pany then purchased the old site, which 
included a half acre of ground and a 
good house, for $1,000. Contracts were 
let for the building and machinery. 
Many of the farmers agreed to help 
build the plant at a smaller wage than 
the regular charge. 


Some of the material used in construe- 
tion had to be paid for in cash and the 
balance was delivered upon the credit 
reputation of some of the farmers. The 
entire factory was built and in running 
order with the original amount of $2,700 
secured through the farmers’ stock notes. 

‘By the time it was completed, how- 
ever, the machinery men were pressing 
the farmers for funds, but they had been 
unable to raise the necessary amount on 
& mortgage, and so could not satisfy 
these creditors. 

In this dilemma they came to the bank 
to ask for advice. Upon going over the 
matter in detail the bank found that 
they had expended, or let contracts, for 
nearly $7,000 instead of the original 
$5,000 with which they expected to ecom- 
plete the building. 

On account of the number of fires in 
cheese factories in the county during 
the past few years, loans were not easily 
secured and for various reasons were 
not considered as bank loans. The 
problem then was to find some manner 
in which to help the farmers who were 
delivering over 6,000 pounds of milk 
per day to the new factory. With the 
good price of cheese, the factory could 
be made a success if managed properly. 

The bank, through its officers, seeured 
& $2,000 loan for the company. This 
was the limit that could be secured on 
& cheese factory and still left quite a 
sum to be secured in order to pay off 
the pressing creditors. So the bank 
officers called in the larger creditors and 
arranged with them to accept notes of 

















increase in two years. 


This Bank is an imporant link in the growth of Michigan’s 
It offers unequalled facilities for serving all 
having banking business in the Great Lakes Region. 


manufacturing. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank, and the : 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


the company for their claim; these notes 
to be secured by a second mortgage to 
be held in trust by the bank. 

The $2,000 loan paid off the machin- 
ery men and the bank accepted the notes 
for the larger claims of over $1,300 
upon the endorsement of the ereditors 
with the seeurity named. The farmers 
who had worked on the building were 
persuaded to wait until next year for 
their labor claims. The factory having 
made cheese for over three weeks up to 
that time, there was about $600 in eash 
in the treasury and, as there would al- 
ways be about two weeks’ cheese money 
on hand, the bank officers advised them 
to use this to pay off all the smaller 
accounts. 


FOUR BILLION 


ICHIGAN is among the leading manufacturing states, 
fabricating a great variety of products. c 


The factory value of her industries is now close to Four 
Billion Dollars annually. This total is a seventy-five per cent 
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MICHIGAN 


A special account was agreed upon, 
and all the money received from the sale 
of whey cream was placed on deposit 
to apply on the notes secured by the 
second mortgage. A small amount was 
deducted from each farmer’s cream 
check every two weeks, and was held 
in a special fund which applied on the 
farmers’ stock notes. It was estimated 
that the whey cream brought in over 
$150 per month. 

With this arrangement the factory is 
now going along nicely, all bills except 
the labor claims of the farmers have 
been paid, one half of the stock notes 
have been taken up, the farmers receive 
their checks regularly for their cream, 
and everyone seems satisfied. 
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HE first complete electric car sys- 

tem in the United States was 
established in Richmond, Virginia, in 
1888. From that time street railway 
systems, and later interurban lines as 
we know them today, have advanced 
rapidly, reaching perhaps their peak 
of popularity in the decade from 1900 
to 1910. However, that period was not 
the one of their greatest service to the 
public. In 1923, 16,000,000,000 pas- 
sengers were carried, the peak year in 
the industry. That was more than 11 
times as many passengers as were car- 
ried by all the steam roads of the United 
States. 

In the electric street railway industry 
is invested a total of about $6,000,000,- 
000, compared with more than $20, 
000,000,000 in the steam railroads of 
this country, and about $20,000,000,000 
for all highway transportation including 
the value of the improved highways. 
It is said that the electric street rail- 
way industry ranks seventh among 
those-of the country. An industry of 
that importance, unless it is on the verge 
of being superseded, certainly offers 
suitable security for bonds. 

The fact remains, however, that at 
present electric street railway and inter- 
urban bonds are not in good repute. It 
is felt by many that there are few bonds 
of that type which may be considered 
sound. 

The security for any bond, broadly 
speaking, depends on earning power 
and property values. It is therefore 
necessary to know the value of traction 
property before the value of the trac- 
tion bonds may be determined. The 
property of electric railways in large 
part is closely interwoven with public 
property. The point of separation be- 
tween these two classes of property de- 
pends usually upon the terms of the 
franchise under which the road operates. 
Franchises are one of the most intangi- 
ble forms of property conceivable. 
That fact with the ever present question 
of the basis upon which physical prop- 
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erties should be appraised makes the 
estimating of the value of street rail- 
way properties difficult. 

However, competent engineers, famil- 
iar with the business, are capable of 
arriving at reliable valuations of physi- 
cal property and franchises. 

The earning power of street railways 
is almost as ¢iffieult to determine as is 
the value of physical assets and intangi- 
bles. In recent years it has been found 
that the records of the past are of little 
value. New forms of competition, 
changes in the public taste, with start- 
ling inereases in costs in certain depart- 
ments have entirely destroyed the value 
of bases of measurement previously ac- 
ce pted. 

It is possible to state fairly definitely 
that if the community served has a large 


population and the topography and 
climate of the region are such that 


motor competition is difficult a traetion 
company will fill an economic need. 

Rising costs may destroy earning 
power during a number of years but if 
an industry is essential it will in time 
be granted sufficient revenue on which 
to operate at a reasonable profit. 

Prior to 1914 electric railway securi- 
ties were sought, it is said, more than 
any other form of public utility security 
except perhaps those issued by the 
steam roads. In 1916 costs began to 
rise. Until 1922 there was a sharp in- 
crease in expenses and in operating 
ratios. Although revenues also mounted 
during that period there was not suffi- 
cient increase to place the roads on a 
sound basis. 

As an indication of the extent to 
which the credit of traction companies 
was injured, the following facts are of 
interest: 16 traction companies’ bonds, 
picked at random except that an attempt 
was made to include at least one bond 
of each of the larger systems, showed a 
market decline of 34.31 points from 
1915 to 1920; an average of 40 bonds 
including four tractions showed a de- 
cline of only 16.75 points during the 
same years. However, through 1924, 
the latter averages had recovered since 
1920 61.2 per cent of their loss; the 
16 tractions had recovered 70 per cent 
of their decline. The 16 tractions did 
not include any defaulted bonds. 
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In 1918 one-sixth of the industry was 
in the hands of receivers. In 1924 only 
13 railways, representing a total of 
1,022 miles of track and $75,000,000 in 
outstanding securities, went into the 
hands of receivers. In that year 22 
companies representing 1,650 miles of 


track and $176,000,000 in securities 
were discharged from their financial 
difficulties. 

Although increased costs probably 


constituted the principal cause of trae- 
tion difficulties, franchise troubles with 
competition should probably share the 
blame for the situation. The 
labor which absorbs approximately 45 
per cent of the gross revenues of all 
traction, rose tremendously. Materials 
for the maintenance of equipment and 
for extensions increased in price. With 
increased costs came the need for in- 
creased fares. Old franchises which 
stipulated fixed rates of fare, usually 
five cents, not only ceased to have value 
but actually became burdens on enter- 
prises previously successful. It was 
found almost impossible to obtain satis- 
factory franchises. Here political op- 
position which often plays a disastrous 
part in traction affairs became promi- 
nent. 

Competition came not so much from 
other tractions as from motor cars and 
busses. The production of motor cars 
has increased tremendously in the last 
10 years, and busses have taken a posi- 
tion of importance in the transportation 
systems of the country. 

Against a -passenger car registration 
of 5,101,000 in 1917, 12,880,000 were 
registered in 1923. In spite of that 
competition the number of persons using 
tractions has increased as has the esti- 
mated number of rides per person al- 
though not at the rate of previous years. 

By 1921 it was felt that the situation 
in regard to the traction industry must 
improve for the simple reason that it 
could not become worse. By that time 
most of the “lame ducks” in the indus- 
try had been eliminated. Those com- 


eost of 


panies which had weathered the storm 
were casting about for the best method 
of restoring traction credit. 

Traction equipment which was seri- 
ously in need of repair was renovated 
or replaced. 


However, the principal 
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need was felt to be the obtainment of 
greater revenues. In 1917 the average 
rate of fare was 5.1 cents. Rates were 
increased wherever possible. In Novem- 
ber, 1921 the average rate of fare in 
cities of 25,000 population or more 
stood at 7.46 cents. That peak was not 
maintained. In January, 1924 the 
average fare was 7.31 cents but in Janu- 
ary, 1925 the fare stood at 7.49 cents. 
Today it has reached an average of 
about 7.51 cents, the highest in the his- 
tory of the industry. 

Efforts were made by many com- 
panies to inerease the volume of traffic. 
By means of weekly passes, Sunday 
passes, special excursions, advertising 
and the like, city systems and interur- 
bans were able to attract more riders. 
In New York a color scheme of orange 
and black for the elevated cars was 
tried in the hope that it would remind 
the people of the existence of the sys- 
tem which had lost heavily to the sub- 
ways. Some interurban lines by intro- 
ducing deluxe equipment and decreasing 


running time were able to compete 
directly and successfully with steam 
roads. 


Another method used to increase net 
revenues was to decrease costs. It was 
soon found, however, that with the gen- 
eral rise in the cost of living a decrease 
in the rate of wages was practically 
impossible. Although slight decreases 
have occurred in some places increases 
in wages have been paid in others so 
that the average wage at present is prac- 
tically as high as it was in 1921 and 
1922. 

However, by the introduction of one- 
man so called “safety cars” it was found 
possible to reduce the wage bill sub- 
stantially at the same time that eeono- 
mies were effected in power bills. An 
attempt was also made to increase the 
traffic density. Intensive development 
of profitable lines with the elimination 
of unprofitable lines has been a univers- 
ally suecessful program. In fact serv- 
ice in proportion to demand is more 
and more accepted both by the public 
and by city officials as the only just 
basis on which tractions should be re- 
quired to operate. 

As proof of the increase in traction 
earnings gross income in 1922 was 47 
per cent greater than in 1917—net 150 
per cent greater. 

Steps have also heen taken toward 
meeting the franchise situation. In 
certain instances old franchises have 
been either superseded by new or so 
modified that the companies were given 
the possibility of earning a fair return 
on investment. When that could not be 
obtained by negotiation appeal was 
made to the courts which, notably in 


Chicago, has been successful. In the 
franchise situation several important 
developments have oceurred. The in- 


determinate franchise and those earry- 
ing a sliding rate seale are devices of 


comparatively recent origin for fitting 
governmental control to traction opera- 
tion under changing conditions. 

Unfair competition has also been 
largely eliminated partly by rendering 
improved service, partly by a policy of 
frankly adopting and putting into prac- 
tice the theory that local tractions 
should, like other public utilities, operate 
as monopolies. Every effort has been 
bent toward the elimination of unnec- 
essary duplication of transportation 
facilities at the same time that the com- 
panies have absorbed the new and use- 
ful additions to the transit equipment 
of their communities. 

On the whole, electric railways have 
withstood competition fairly well. In 
the several cities of the country it has 
been felt that street railways were actu- 
ally obsolete and should be eliminated 
from the transportation systems. In 
Toledo, Ohio, and Bridgeport, Conn., as 
well as in other places, the companies 
voluntarily discontinued service, appar 
ently forsaking the field to the then 
omnipresent “jitneys.” In a few weeks 
there was a clamor for the renewal of 
street car service. Since then these 
various companies have found a reason- 
able attitude on the part of the people 
whom they serve. 

Some companies have purchased com- 
peting bus lines, co-ordinating them 
with their own systems. Some in the 
industry feel that only by the combina- 
tion of street cars, busses and taxicabs 
under a single management can the 
transportation needs of a community be 
fully and well served. The street cars 
would provide the express service, the 
busses the service in which many stops 
are necessary and the suburban districts 
where traffic does not warrant the ex- 
tension of rail lines. The taxicabs work- 
ing with the rest of the system would 


provide individual transportation from 
the various termini. 

It has been often found that while a 
bus line will at first take most of the 
traffic from the existing street car sys- 
tem or interurban, it, will if properly 
co-ordinated with regard to service and 
schedules build a patronage almost en- 
tirely of its own. This was discovered 
accidentally in Ohio where a company 
operating as an interurban between 
Youngstown and Warren purchased, to 
bar competition, a few busses and in- 
stituted a route. The demand for serv- 
ice grew; in time the company found 
that at no loss of interurban passengers 
it was running a large system of busses 
which were effectively eliminating pri- 
vate automobile competition. 

In January, 1924, 100 companies 
operated about 1,000 busses in conjune- 
tion with their street car properties. At 

- present it is estimated that about- 170 
companies are operating more than 3,000 
busses. They provide an ideal method 
of instituting extensions which would 
not perhaps be possible were it neces- 
sary to lay expensive tracks and pur- 
chase electric motor cars. Busses are 
also suitable for replacing service on 
lines which do not have traffic enough 
to justify the maintenance of electric 
street car service. b 

Another effort on the part of the 
tractions to improve their credit has 
been directed toward a reform of ex- 
isting legislation. One of the principal 
objects of the campaign for reform 
legislation has been to force competing 
bus lines to carry their fair share of 
taxes. This has been done in a number 
of ways. In 40 states busses are regu- 
lated by state commissions as are other 
common carriers. In 20 states and the 
District of Columbia a tax has been 
placed upon gasoline. And in some 
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states seat and weight taxes have been 
adopted. Bus companies have been re- 
quired to obtain franchises with which 
to operate their lines which, state com- 
missioners have declared, shall not be 
in competition with existing facilities. 
The bus companies have also been re- 
quired to take bonds to insure their 
financial responsibility. 

Another change in legislation sought 
by the tractions was reduction in their 
own taxes. Paving between tracks is 
also a sore point in many localities; 
there is considerable agitation for the 
removal of that burdensome require- 
ment placed upon a public utility es- 
sential to the life of the community. 

Here it may be of interest to outline 
the weapons which the tractions have 
at their command in fighting for their 
position. In several localities fare in- 
creases have been granted by the courts 
and public utility commissions when it 
was proved that the old fares were con- 
fiseatory. Other points have also been 
fought in the courts. It has generally 
been felt that although the latter’s atti- 
tude toward the tractions was until re- 
cently uninformed they are taking a 
broader viewpoint of the problem at 
the present time. 

First, then the appeal to the courts. 


Another weapon of the tractions is 
coercion. In Toledo, after a long and 
vigorous struggle had resulted in a 


deadlock between the traction company 
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and the city government, an official of 
the company secretly ordered the oper- 
ating personnel to come to the car barns 
at midnight. Every ear which the com- 
pany owned was manned by a motorman 
who ran it over the border into the 
State of Michigan where the cars were 
parked on an unused spur of track of 
a Michigan interurban. Toledo awoke 
the next morning to find that its only 
means of transportation were the un- 
regulated and unreliable “jitney” busses. 
. It took a little time for the city 
fathers to swallow their pride to ask 
the company to resume service but with 
the rolling equipment out of reach of 
the Ohio courts there was nothing for 
them to do but to come to a reasonable 
compromise with the company. The 
final and best method for the tractions 
to secure their rights has been found to 
be the appeal to publie opinion. 

The enlightened street railway oper- 
ator spends much time speaking in 
public. Newspaper discussion and 
political campaigning on traction ques- 
tions are widespread. Slowly the pub- 
lie is being educated to the fact ‘that 
street railway companies in order to 
live must make a profit and, further, 
that five cents was not proclaimed from 
above as the proper rate of fare under 
any and all conditions. 

In regard to the future tractions it is 
probably safest to say little. There are 
two social factors which will affect the 
future of tractions, and two economic 
factors. In regard to political inter- 
ference it seems to be largely a question 
of how long most of the people can be 
fooled. The inereasing tendency to 
place control of tractions in the hands 
of publie utility commissions should re- 
duce the difficulties caused by political 
obstruction. 


In the mind of the general publie no 
word seems to fit the “traction” so well 
as the word “interests,” used in its most 
derogatory sense. The attitude of the 
publie is the other principal social fac- 
tor that must be considered. It is gen- 
erally felt that this attitude as it be- 
comes more enlightened tends to admit 
the fairness of the street railway com- 
panies’ claims and to be more sincerely 
interested in the development of effici- 
ent local transportation systems, from 
the selfish motive of increased real estate 
values if from no other. 

The economie factors are, first, the 
need for the service rendered by the 
tractions, and the question of manage- 
ment. In any community having a fair 
density of population the need of an 
electric railway system has been proved. 
In virtually every large city extensions 
of lines should be built at onee. In 
several cities subways await only the 
determination of the proper means of 
financing. Although traffic on existing 
lines may not inerease at the rate at 
which it -inereased before the develop- 
ment of the automobile there is no ques- 
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tion in the minds of most persons that 
any large community will continue to 
depend on its electric railways to pro- 
vide the bulk of its transportation, 
Some assert that 80 per cent use the 
street car as compared with 20 per cent 
who use all other conveyances. 

In regard to management most trae- 
tions in the past have been notably lack- 
ing in experimental or research depart- 
ments. The street car today is similar 
in essentials to what it was when origi- 
ally developed. Operating methods had 


. until the last few years changed little 


since the days of horse cars. In recent 
years, however, traction operators have 
discovered that to be successful they 
must be progressive, must grow with 
the communities served, and develop 
with the science of transportation. To- 
day, in all departments, engineering 
and operating, considerable activity is 
shown. 

Traction, one of the most complex 
industries, must have good executives 
who must be not only operating and 
financial experts, but also efficient pub- 
licity agents. As to extremely delicate 
publie relations the successful public 
utility operator is required to have al- 
most a genius for publicity—of the 
right kind. 

As the seeurity for traction bonds is 
dependent on property values and earn- 
ing power I have concentrated on these 
two aspects of the business, particu- 
larly methods of improving earnings 
and meeting competition. In looking 
for attractive traction “buys” all the 
usual points in judging a bond should 
be considered. 

In 1922 investment in property stood 
at $5,890,000,000 while capitalization 
was about $5,500,000,000. There are, 
however, individual companies which 
must drastically seale down their. capi- 
tal obligations before their securities 
can become really attractive as invest- 
ments. 

Tf a traction is operated by a pro- 
gressive management in a growing terri- 
tory already of substantial size, without 
competition and under favorable politi- 
eal conditions its bonds are probably 
good. If the fixed charges in relation 
to present earnings are not out of 
reason, if the company has been able 
to show a declining operation ratio in 
recent years and if gross revenues have 
not been steadily decreasing, the bonds 
probably are desirable but in spite of the 
progress made by the industry in gen- 
eral during the last few years such 
issues are the exceptional rather than 
the rule. 


R. L. Howard of Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, former treasurer of Johnson 
County, has purchased the controlling 
interest in the Bank of Kingsville, John- 
son County, Missouri, and has assumed 
active management of the institution as 
cashier. 
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WE take pleasure in repeating the opening 
statement of our firm of 77 years ago. 
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Lee, Higginson &Co. 


Boston 
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AN HONEST BANKER 
(By Himself) 
(Continued from page 25) 

Half an hour before, I would have 
said that an honest banker was one who 
does not steal the funds of his employer, 
or, let us say, one who insists as well 
on giving the bank’s customers a square 

deal. 

But honest Perkman! That restrictive 
definition did not fit him in the slightest 
degree. A sleeping thought was sud- 
denly awakened in me: If I owned a 
bank I would willingly pay Perkman 
twice as much to run it as I would pay 
anyone else. The revelation was as 
vivid as a flash of lightning, still it did 
not destroy the other impression—the 
belief that, as a brilliant fellow, Perk- 
man was not there. As an all-round man 
he didn’t belong. Even an also ran, 
could talk theatre and literature; I 
loved my writing avocation and travelled 
whenever I could get away. Banking 
was Perkman’s going and coming, his 
sleeping and rising. He was not what 
the world calls an interesting man. Yet, 
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by his own unaided effort he had 
arrived. Nearly every arrival in Cana- 
dian banking is that way. 

On my vacation I went-to see Perk- 
man. 

“I’m always glad to see you, old man,” 
he said, “I am glad—but not today. 
Probably almost any day, or—what do 
you say—at nine tonight at my club?” 

* 7 « * 


6¢ BERT,” I tackled him frankly, when 
finally he settled deeply into a 
chair after a twelve and a half hour day, 
“how is it that you have climbed to the 
roof while I stopped at the third floor 
up?” 
“T think it’s because I wanted to.” 
“So did I want to,” I told him. 


“No. You wished to. What you 
really wanted to do was track athletics, 
psychic research, magazine writing. I 
realized it when we were juniors to- 
gether in the St. Catherine Street 
branch. You thought of banking as a 
living. I had figured it all out care- 
fully: I had no talents, I would never 
be a Michael Angelo or an Edison. I 


New York 


eould be a successful cobbler or insur- 
ance agent I felt sure, but these were 
not quite big enough for my want ego. 
To become the head of a big bank, I 
told myself, was somewhat in advance 
of my capabilities. So I tackled it. 
“In honesty to my resolve it was 
clear that everything I did must be to 
the advantage of the bank—every hour 
of the twenty-four. Needless to say I 
found myself doing some things dif- 
ferently than they had been done 
before. I began meeting rebuffs. At 
each landing stage on the way to the 
top was a man who could be pleased by 
having things done as he wished, and 
displeased by having them done any 
other way. Frequently I displeased. 
More than once I was actually put back 
to where I came from. But that type of 
man had generally got as far as he 
would go. The man aboard the express 
elevator was different; a disagreement 
with him usually meant gaining his 
respect. On one oceasion though, I eon- 
tacted with a really big man who could 
not tolerate my difference of opinion. 
I had to step down or out. That was 
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when I changed banks. 

“If there was a chance of getting 
something for the bank at a convention 
of commercial clubs I was there; if I 
fancied a bank problem was straighten- 
ing itself out after I had turned off 
my light at night, I lay awake until 


I found the solution. I studied French 
and German to read and understand 
their finances. 

“Yes, I have golfed and fished and 
travelled. But only as a means to an 
end—so that I would be able to do better 
banking. The best part of any holiday 
I ever had was getting back to my desk. 
And then, nothing must interfere with 
business unless it is more important 
business—not even the visit of an old 
pal, like yours today. 

“Perhaps, in the last analysis, it’s not 
best. But I had one thing to do and 
it was my joy in life to do my best—a 
little better than my best, ungrammatic- 
ally speaking.” 

“You were—honestly a banker, Bert,” 
I eyed him in self-satisfaction at my 
errand. ‘“Weren’t you?” 

“Honesty, in business, is merely giving 
generous weight, creating the satisfied 
customer. There is a little difference 
between short weight and over weight. 
between the well finished and the poorly 
finished article, but it is all the difference 
in making the satisfied buyer. The man 
who tackles a life job which he thinks 
is somewhat beneath his capabilities is 
dealing himself short weight. So, if 
you would hand yourself a generous 
deal, get yourself an overweight job. 
Once on the job—either of them—if you 
do a little less than you are paid for, 
you are giving your employer short 
weight, and making him a dissatisfied 
consumer of your services: It’s like 
putting the finish on a manufactured 
article. The fancy painting on a bicycle 


or the extra rubbing on the dining-room 
table doesn’t make the commodity last 
much longer or serve the buyer better, 
but it undeniably sells it better, for the 
reason that it can be more highly appre- 
ciated and valued.” 

Then it all came to me. And I fully 
realized, that while even I am an honest 
banker, Bert Perman is honestly a 
banker—yes, and even more so. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN EXTENDING BANK LOANS 
(Continued from page 33 
dise do likewise. Then in event of a 
forced liquidation, how much would you 
and the other five creditors receive on 

your accounts? 


2. If not for the full amount, in 
what proportion? As a general rule, 
it should be gauged and measured by 
the share of risk to be assumed by the 
bank, or the relative proportion that 
the seller’s goods will bear to the entire 
stock of merchandise carried by the 
buyer. For example, take the case of 
a wholesaler who wishes to place a line 
of credit upon a new account. If the 
working capital amounts to $30,000 and 
his goods will constitute approximately 
one-tenth of the entire stock of mer- 
chandise carried by the merchant, the 
line of credit extended should be $3,000. 

This is simply an arbitrary rule, 
which is theoretically well founded but 
not strietly observed or adhered to in 
practice. If it were it would serve to 
guard against and in large measure 
prevent overstocking, which is the usual 
forerunner of insolvency. In the case 
of a bank, the theory remains equally 
applicable but the share of the risk to 
be assumed by the bank should be sub- 
stituted for the proportionate part of 
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the merchandise to be supplied by some 
mercantile house. 

How is it possible to calculate in ad- 
vance the amount of working capital 
required in a business, and upon what 
factors does this determination depend? 
Owing to the fact that the proportion 
of working capital required in certain 
lines of business is greater than in other 
lines, it is not possible to prescribe an 
exact formula in answer to this question, 
but there are certain well recognized 
factors that should be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Volume of Business. Other things 
being equal, the proper proportion of 
working capital in a business will vary 
in proportion to the volume of sales, or 
to put it another way, the larger the 
volume of business transacted, the 
greater the amount of cash capital re- 
quired. Where the nature of the busi- 
ness is such that the volume of sales 
remains more or less constant through- 
out the year, the regular income takes 
eare of the regular outgo; but where 
the business is seasonal, a larger amount 
of working capital is required during 
the off-season, particularly if the mer- 
éhant has an accumulated stock in his 
possession. A business in which a long 
period is required to turn out the pro- 
duct requires that a large amount of 
working capital be tied up in the proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

Terms of Purchase. Consideration 
must also be given to the terms of credit 
upon which the company purchases its 
goods. - It is obvious that where a con- 
cern sells its product on larger credit 
terms than it received from the firms it 
purchases from, a greater amount of 
working capital is required than where 
the contrary is true. 

Terms of Sale.- As a corollary to the 
principle established in the preceding 
paragraph, it may be added that “the 
longer the period of credit extended in 
the resale of the product, the larger 
must necessarily be the amount of work- 
ing capital required.” This factor be- 
comes of special importance in consid- 
ering the amount of working capital re- 
quired in an enterprise that is con- 
cerned principally in the sale of its 
product in foreign countries. 

Hazards of the Business. Where the 
nature of the product is such that it is 
subject to frequent and violent market 
fluctuations, an ample reserve supply 
of working capital is necessary to serve 
as a protection against unlooked-for 
losses due to market declines, and to 
earry the business through periods of 
liquidation. 

Liklihood of Forcing Payment. In 
caleulating the prospects for collecting 
the full amount of the account or loan 
in event it becomes necessary to force 
a settlement by legal process, the fixed 
assets and fixed liabilities must also be 
taken into consideration, because as a 
last resort the fixed assets may be sub- 
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jected to sale and after the liens or 
obligations outstanding against them 
have been satisfied, the proceeds may be 
applied to the satisfaction of the loan 
or payment of the account. 

‘A situation is frequently encountered 
where the statement shows an appreci- 
able net worth, but on analysis, no work- 
ing capital; or where the total assets 
are considerably in excess of the total 
liabilities but where the quick liabilities 
are in excess of the quick assets. This 
situation represents what is meant by 
a “floating debt.” To extend credit or 
make a short term loan to a concern in 
such a condition is almost equivalent to 
buying a lawsuit inasmuch as it is ob- 
vious from the finances of the business 
that the current obligations cannot be 
met as they fall due. 


THE COUNTY AGENT AS A 
WORKER WITH GROUPS 
(Continued from page 65) 
agent service in Iowa and Minnesota— 
has caused him to doubt whether the 
solving of farm evils is insured by eco- 
nomic remedies, such as greater produc- 

tion or higher prices. He says: 

“The farms of Minnesota, of America, 
must continue to be places to live on 
first and eold, hard-hearted business 
propositions second. If we had the 
greater farm income, how would we 
know that it would be used for improv- 
ing the farm home along the lines that 
some of our loudest advocates predict? 

“Tf we examine the farm homes in some 
of our prosperous farming communities, 
judging them such from the bank de- 
posits in those communities, we'll find 
that there has been no definite attempt 
to improve the majority of farm homes 
over what they were 25 years ago, with 
the possible exception of coats of paint. 
The barns have received drinking eups 
and running water, new convenient 
equipment, more sanitary flooring, light- 
ing and. ventilation, but very often at 
the expense of the home. 

“This gives point to the question 
whether increased income for the farmer 
will solve his problems if he does not 
know how to use the increase to the best 
advantage. In raising it, I desire not 
to appear to belittle or make light of the 
economie plight of the farmer in the 
last few years. I have the utmost sym- 
pathy for him and the sincerest ambi- 
tion to be of help, but I do not see that 
the issue is economie only, or even 
mainly. 

“In this, I'am in good company. 
Such agricultural leaders as President 
Kenyon S. Butterfield of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Professor George 
H. Von Tungeln of Iowa State College 
and C. J. Galpin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have been 
voicing the belief that good income for 
the farmer does not insure better living 
conditions in the farm home, better 


Whereighe Bell Flag Flies 


HE familiar blue and white flag of the 

Bell System flies over the buildings which 
house a vast equipment and thousands of 
men and Womerr who are co-operating to 
give a national telephone service. 


It symbolizes the ideals and spirit of service of 


the System’s employees. It represents millions 
of miles of wire, millions of poles, hundreds 
of buildings, vast quantities of apparatus and 
equipment and other property that today 
has a book cost of over $2,400,000,000. 


The ideals and material assets behind this. 
flag — a nation-wide plant for a nation-wide 
service — underlie Bell System secyrities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. . 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


rural schools, better rural churches. 

“Every county agent, and most other 
close observers of country conditions, 
know instances where farm families 
have towered above their neighbors in 
attitude toward life, toward their neigh- 
bors and their community, toward in- 
stilling ambition into their children, 
toward all the finer and better things. 
And they must have observed that such 
families virtually always had enough 
income to do what they really wanted to 
do and to be what they wanted to be. 
In my 25 years of rural teaching and 
extension experience it has seemed to 
me that the average of incomes of such 
families has been higher than the aver- 
age with the families that exeused, with 
the ‘hard up’ plea, their failings toward 
families and communities. 


In other words, may not many of the 
economists who are diagnosing and pre- 
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seribing for the farmer be looking at 
the problem wrong end to? May not 
the ideals of the farmer and his wife— 
toward their children, their neighbors, 
their community—react on country liv- 
ing and as surely raise or lower farm 
income, as that higher farm ineomes 
shall surely result in higher standards 
of country living and full-rounded satis- 
fying rural community life?” 


The Lafayette-South Side Bank of 
St. Louis, Missouri, announces the ap- 
pointment of F. K. Harris as publicity 
manager, succeeding J. R. Giessenbier, 
recently elected president of the Klue- 
gel Furniture Company. Mr. Harris 
has been identified with Mever Brothers 
Drug Company for several years in ad- 
yertising work and is well known in 
South Side business and social circles. 











MULLEN JOINS NEW 
YORK BOND HOUSE 











DONALD A. MULLEN 


Don A. Mullen, formerly secretary of 
the clearing house section of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, is now with 
Hornblower and Weeks in their New 
York Office. Mr. Mullen started with 
the Real Estate Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh in 1906, resigning 
as assistant secretary 12 years later to 
accept a position with the Colonial Trust 
Company as manager of the new busi- 
ness department. He left that institu- 
tion to become secretary of the clearing 
house section where he made an enviable 
record during his term of five years. As 
secretary of the section, he carried on a 
broad educational campaign, organizing 
over 120 new clearing house associa- 
tions throughout the country—establish- 
ing the clearing house examiner system 
in many cities and installing credit 
bureaus in others. 


Charles E. Hodges, Jr., 
and director 


vice president 
of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, and 
Philip L. Saltonstall have been elected 
directors of the National Rockland Bank 
of Boston. 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY CLEVELAND BANK 


At the annual meeting of the diree- 
torate of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland all officers of the bank were 
re-elected and there were a number of 
additions and promotions. 

J. C. Royon, partner in the law firm 
of Stearns, Chamberlain and Royon, 
was elected vice president. Mr. Royon 
will assist W. M. Baldwin, executive 
manager, in,the management and opera- 
tion of the estates trust department of 
the bank. He takes office Ferbuary 1. 

Mr. Royon is well known in legal and 
banking circles. His experience in the 
firm of Stearns, Chamberlain and Royon 
has particularly equipped him for the 
handling of trust work. At the time of 
the formation of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Company in Cleveland he became 
the legal consultant of the bank upon 
matters having to do with wills and 
trusts. 

Other promotions were as follows: 

A. W. Lewis elected auditor; 
R. L. Williams, assistant treasurer; 
W. A. Hartford, assistant treasurer; 
W. H. Freytag, assistant treasurer; 

A. Morgan, assistant secretary; and 
C. §S. Beehberger, formerly assistant 
secretary, was promoted to the office of 
assistant vice president. 

An increase to surplus of $625,000 
from 1925 earnings was authorized, 
bringing the combined capital and sur- 
plus of the Union Trust up to $34,- 
000,000. 


was 


The Fort Hamilton branch of the East 
River National Bank of New York was 
recently opened at Eighty-sixth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. Joseph 
Aeritelli is manager of the new branch. 





SEARS HEADS SAVINGS 
BANK ASSOCIATION 








GEORGE D. SEARS 


Upon the death of Charles J. Ober- 
mayer, George D. Sears, as first vice 
president of the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, succeeded 
to the presidency. 

Mr. Sears is a graduate of Williams 
College and began his business career 
with the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Buffalo. After ten years he resigned 
as an officer in this bank and accepted 
a position as a state bank examiner. 
In 1915 he was elected secretary of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank and has since re- 
mained in that capacity. 


Equitable Trust Promotions 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
inittee of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York held on. January 12, 
F. W. Black, formerly assistant vice 
president, was elected a vice president of 
the company, and M. S. Bausch, for- 
merly manager of the company’s for- 
eign department, was appointed an as- 
sistant vice president. 


J. O. Billig, mayor of Boulder, Colo- 
rado, was elected president of the Citi- 
zens Bank, sueceeding George A. Sher- 
man, resigned. 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
TRUSTEES APPOINTED 





John H. Puelicher, former president 
of the American Bankers Association 
and at present chairman of its public 
education commission, has been named 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
American Bankers Association Educa- 
tional Foundation, it was announced 
recently by President Oscar Wells 
of the organization. The foundation, 
for which $500,000 was pledged by the 
bankers at the annual convention in 
Atlantie City last October, will provide 
for scholarships and research in eco- 
nomies in colleges throughout the coun- 
try. 

The other trustees are announced as 
follows: Leonard P. Ayers, vice pres- 
ident, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dr. Stephen I. Miller, edu- 
eational director, American Institute of 
Banking, New York; Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman of the board, Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York; 
George E. Roberts, vice president, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York; Francis 
H. Sisson, vice president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, and pres- 
ident of the Trust Company Division 
of the Association; and Evans Wool- 
len, president, Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
chairman of the A. B. A. economic 
policy commission. W. Espey Albig, 
deputy manager of the A. B. A., has 
been appointed secretary. 


Mr. Pierson, who is also a former 
president of the Association, is chair- 
man of the Fiftieth Anniversary com- 
mittee which has in charge the collee- 
tion of the funds for the foundation in 
commemoration of the organization’s 
golden anniversary. Mr. Puelicher, who 
is president of the Marshall and Ilsely 
Bank of Milwaukee, has been a leader 
for many years in the educational work 
of the bankers and in general eduea- 
tional activities. He was one of the 
original founders of the American In- 
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stitute of Banking and was at one time 
chairman of the Milwaukee. School 
Board, is trustee of Marquette Univer- 
sity Medical School and Milwaukee- 
Downer College and has been associated 
with many civie welfare projects. 


HELQUIST HEADS LIBERTY 
TRUST AND SAVINGS. 


At the annual meeting of the Liberty 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago, 
Adolph S. Helquist was elected pres- 
ident, to sueceed Walter M. Heymann 
who becomes chairman of the board of 
the Liberty and vice president of the 


_ First National Bank of Chicago. 








A. S. HELQUIST 


Mr. Helquist, who was formerly senior 


vice president in immedate charge of 
the business and credit extension depart- 
ments, has advanced steadily in banking 
since his start 23 years ago as a page 
in the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Later he was connected with the West 
Side Trust and Savings Bank, which he 
left to become associated with the 
Liberty. This institution is one of the 
livest of Chieago’s outlying banks. 


New York Banker Retires 

Walter M. Bennet, first vice president 
of the Bank of America in New York 
City, has retired after 41 years of bank- 
ing service, all of which were spent with 
that institution. 

Mr. Bennet came to the Bank of 
America in 1884 when he was 19 years 
of age, shortly after his graduation 
from City College. Various promotions 
followed and in 1892 he was made as- 
sistant cashier. In 1908 he became a 
vice president: and since 1920 he has 
been first vice president of the institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Bennet is a director of the Bank 
of Ameriea, a trustee of the Drydock 
Savings Bank and a director of the 
Consolidated Copper Mines. 
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VERY dentist and doctor's office 
and every barber shop and beauty 
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of people waiting each day. SUIT- 
ABLE advertising matter from your 
bank, on the periodical tables of these 
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readers a month toeach copy. That's 
cutting advertising costs to the bone! 
But the matter you use must not 
be “‘just advertising." It must be a 
magazine with stories, fine illustra- 
tions, jokes, etc. Such features will 
GET ATTENTION—sandwiched in 
between should be your bank adver- 
tising messages. 

We have the medium that will enable 
you to do the above, and many other valu- 
able things—to get substantial results at 
minimum expenditure. It is THE SUC- 
CESSFUL SAVER, a monthly magazine 
published exclusively for banks. 
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to remarkable results. Get details today. 


- Bartlett Advertising Company 


230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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UNION TRUST ADDS 
NEW DIRECTORS 


Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Guy A. Richard- 
son, vice president and general manager 
of the Chicago Surface Lines, and Carl 
A. Johnson, president of the Gisholt 
Machine Company, Madison, Wisconsin, 
were added to the board of directors of 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago, 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting. 


DANIEL WILLARD 


The following promotions and new 
appointments to the official staff have 
also been announeed by Frederick H. 
Rawson, chairman of the board of the 
trust company: F. W. Loco, from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice pres- 
ident; F. G. Murbach, assistant cashier 
and manager of the savings department; 
A. T. Sihler, manager, investment de- 
partment; L. E. Wilson, assistant cash- 
ier; W.S. Davis, assistant trust officer; 
and J. J. Buechner, auditor. 


The Union Trust Company, which was 
established in 1869, has just closed one 
of the most successful years in the his- 
tory of the institution, according to a 
statement by Chairman Rawson. Dur- 
ing the past four years deposits have 
increased million to 


from forty-two 


seventy-three million dollars. 
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KEPPER AND NALTY MADE 
HIBERNIA DIRECTORS 


In addition to paying all its employes 
the regular quarterly bonus dividend on 
their annual salaries, the board of direc- 
tors of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans elected James H. 
Kepper and William H. Nalty members 
of the board, at the December meeting. 

Mr. Kepper has been connected with 
the Hibernia for a little more than six- 
teen years, coming to the bank from the 
Northeastern Railroad. His rise has 
been rapid, his career being punctuated 
with promotions to assistant cashier, 
cashier, vice president and now director. 


Mr. William H. Nalty, a native of. 


Hammond, Louisana, is vice president 
and general manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Company and has been in the 
lumber business all his life. He is a 
leader in the pine lumber industry and 
has always been actively interested in 
the public, social and service affairs of 
the Florida parishes. Mr. Nalty is also 
a director of the Hammond State Bank. 


BABCOCK GOES TO BANK 
OF BAY BISCAYNE 


Austin L. Babeock has resigned his 
position as assistant vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York to accept an appointment as vice 
president and member of the board of 
directors of the Bank of Bay Biscayne, 
Miami, Florida. 

Mr. Babcock has been connected with 
the Guaranty Trust Company in execu- 
tive capacities for eight years, first in 
charge of its new business department 
and subsequently as assistant secretary, 
and in 1920 an assistant vice president. 
In both his official and personal rela- 
tions he has won a wide circle of friends. 

The Bank of Bay Biscayne is one of 
the important banks of Florida, having 
grown very rapidly recently. It now 
has resources of approximately $60,- 
000,000. Mr. Babcock assumes his new 
duties early in January. 


California Bank Pays Bonus 

The California Bank of Los Angeles 
voted a Christmas bonus to its 850 em- 
ployes. This was in accordance with the 
custom of having them share in the 
profits of the institution. They received 
an amount equal to one-half of their 
December salaries. 

Speaking of the employes’ bonus, A. 
M. Chaffey, the president said: 

“The growth of California Bank dur- 
ing 1925 has been very consistent. Much 
of the real credit for the success of our 
institution is due to the zeal, courtesy 
and all around efficiency of our em- 
ployes, of which we feel justly proud. 
Our entire organization again pledges 
itself toward still. greater efforts in the 
development of Southern California.” 


RECEIVES UNIQUE GIFT 
FOR LENGTHY SERVICE 


The moving of the Akers-Folkman 
Company, the travel department of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, from 
the Schofield building to its new quarters 
in the Union Trust building recently, 
completed the gathering together under 
one roof of all the down-town depart- 
ments of the trust company. 


- 








JOSEPH FOLKMAN 


Joseph Folkman, the head of the 
travel department, has had an interest- 
ing career, having risen from newsboy 
to the position he now holds. His abil- 
ity as a linguist has won for him a 
large acquaintance among the foreign- 
born population of Cleveland. In the 
44 years that he has been in this coun- 
try Mr. Folkman has been instrumental 
in selling over 300,000 steamship tickets 
and in bringing over 100,000 people 
from Europe to the United States. 

When the new quarters were opened, 
the employes of the Akers-Folkman 
Company presented him with a beauti- 
ful ship model as a tribute to his 43 
vears of service. 


CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 
NAMES NEW DIRECTORS 


Five representative business men of 
Los Angeles were added to the California 
Trust Company directorate at the meet- 
ing of stockholders held on January 14. 
They include: 

Godfrey Edwards, president of Ed- 
wards & Wildey Company and Edwards, 
Wildey & Dixon; R. D. Mathews, comp- 
troller of the Union Oil Company; 
Moye Stephens of the firm of Stephens 
& Stephens, attorneys; Elvon Musick, 
of the firm of Musick, Burr & Pinney, 
attorneys; and Lewis E. Bliss, vice 
president of the California Bank. 

All other directors were re-elected. 


At the annual directors’ meeting of 
the First National Bank of Joliet, Illi- 
nois, S. J. Scheidt was elected a vice 
president. 
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THE 


FOREMAN» 
BANKS 


FOUNDED 1862 


Whatever banking service you 


need, we are equipped to’ 


serve you. 


We especially invite = 
the business of banks seeking ) 
a metropolitan connection. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank TION, + 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 
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SPERLING IN CHARGE OF 
F. A. A. PUBLICITY 





I. I. SPERLING 


One of the important posts in the 
National Financial.Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion has been assigned to a Cleveland 
man, according to announcement by 
Carroll Ragan, advertising manager of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York and president 
of the association. 

I. I. Sperling, publicity manager of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, has been 


Banks’ Endorsement 


The public’s preference for 
checks on National Safety Paper 
is due largely to the fact ‘that this 
well-known form of check protec- 
tien has won the confidence of so 
many many banks. 
by the way, which has endured 
for 55 years. 


George La Monte & Son 
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They Carry the 


A confidence, 






Ask your lithographer. 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





named chairman of the organization’s 
publicity committee. Mr. Sperling is a 
former Cleveland newspaper man and 
a past president of the Cleveland Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association. He has 
also written articles on various phases 
of bank advertising for financial publi- 
cations. 


ALBIG RECEIVES NEW 
A. B. A. APPOINTMENT 


W. Espey Albig, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association in 
charge of the savings bank division, has 
been appointed secretary of the Com- 
merece and Marine Commission of the 
Association to succeed David B. Bunim 
who has resigned to accept a position 
with the real estate mortgage house of 
Halley, Knox and Koenig, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


COL. AYERS HONORED 
BY STATISTICIANS — 


The American Statistical Association 
at its meeting in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, recently elected Col. 
Leonard P. Ayers, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, as its new 
president. It is the oldest of scientific 
associations in America and is one of 
the oldest in the world. Election to the 
presidency is regarded in scientific cir- 


eles as an important distinction. 

_Prof. Truman L. Kelley of Leland 
Standford University, Prof. Frederick 
C. Mills of Columbia University and 
Prof. Raymond Pearl.of Johns Hop- 
kins University were elected vice presi- 
dents. 








R. J. WHITFIELD 


R. J. Whitfield has been appointed 
vice president of the Federal Commerce 
Trust Company in St. Louis. The Fed- 
eral Commerce Company is associated 
with the National Bank of Commerce. 
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J. B. FORGAN 


At the annual meeting of the First 
National Bank in Chicago, James B. 
Forgan was promoted to vice president, 
becoming a major officer in the institu- 
tion which his father headed for a 
quarter century. Walter M. Heymann, 
until recently president of the Liberty 


Trust and Savings Bank, was also 





WALTER M. HEYMAN 


elected vice president of the First Na- 
tional, but will retain his connection 
with the former institution as chairman 
of the board. 

Other promotions were A. N. Cordell, 
H. A. Anderson, H. P. Snyder from 
assistant vice presidents to vice presi- 
dents. Emil A. Stake, who has been in 
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RESOURCES 
Stockholders’ Unealled Liability... .$5,000,000 


Cash and Due From Banks.... 


Spwkacacibecn ® 20000 Reiss 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans Secured 


by Acceptances........... 


U. S. Government Securities 


Other Securities and Advances.............. 


8,820,567.29 
11,678,309.63 
16,683,494.68 


Customers’ Liability a/e Acceptances and Let- 


ters of Credit 


LIABILITIES 


Subscribed Capital and Surplus. . . $15,250,000 


Capital and Surplus Paid In 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Taxes, ete 


Paut M. Warsvurc, Chairman 





Due to Banks and Customers. . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 


52,794,792.00 
$100,346,795.03 





$ 10,250,000.00 
3,325,136.46 
30,896,605.70 
55,610,638.66 
264,414.21 


F. Assot GoopHur, President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 





charge of the New York office of the 
First Chieago Corporation, was elected 
vice president. A. B. Johnston was 
promoted to assistant vice president, 
Other officers were re-elected and M. J. 
Hardaere and Albert G. Keck were 
made assistant cashiers. All of the di- 
rectors were re-elected and three new 
members, Ira N. Morris, Albert H. Wet- 
ten, and Mark W. Cresap, were added 
to the board. 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
William K. Harrison was _ promoted 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president; E. E. Schmus was appointed 
assistant cashier and H. H. Benjamin 
and R. L. Grinnell were made assistant 
secretaries. J. H. C. Templeton was made 
vice president of the First Chicago Cor- 
poration and will sueceed Mr. Stake in 
the New York office. 

The stockholders authorized a $2,500,- 
000 increase in the stock of the First 
National Bank, making the total capital 
$15,000,000, and of $1,250,000 in the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, making 
its capital $7,500,000. The increase in 
the First National’s capital is the tenth 
since its organization in 1863 with stock 
of $205,000, while the Savings Bank, 
organized in 1903, with $1,000,000 eapi- 
tal, has added to its stock at intervals 
as the volume of business demanded. 


ACOMB BECOMES OFFICER 
OF FIFTH-THIRD 


On January 19, Frank R. Acomb was 
added to the official family of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati, by 
the board of directors, advancing him 
to the position of assistant cashier. 

The promotion of Mr. Acomb does 
not displace any other officer and is 
made as a recognition of his service to 
the bank, extending over a period of 
many years. 

He began his banking career in 1896 
with the Cincinnati Savings Society, 
which afterward became the Fifth Street 
branch of the Union Trust Company. 
In 1902 he started with the Fifth-Third 
as collection clerk and after serving in 
all departments of the bank, became 
manager of the loan department. In 
his present position he will still manage 
this department. 

This is the second occasion within a 
few months’ time, where the board of 
directors have rewarded employes of the 
bank, Charles N. Evans and W. Carroll 
Shanks having recently been added to 
the official roster as assistant cashiers. 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Shanks continue in 
their connection with the department of 
banks with which they have been asso- 
ciated for several years. 


Fred W. Bloxham, who had been con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Sheldon, Iowa for 26 years, has been 
appointed state bank examiner. 
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Banker Joins “Hole-in-One” Club 

When Earl §S. Crawford, assistant 
secretary of the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island, re- 
turned to the clubhouse after 18 holes 
of golf not long ago, among other sun- 
dry figures the digit one appeared on 
his score card. 

Negotiating a “hole-in-one” is an un- 
usual feat for any golfer and when a 
banker golfer turns the trick, it becomes 
a spectacular performance. Because, as 
almost everyone knows, the average 
banker computes his score on an adding 
machine the day following the game. 

Mr. Crawford performed the feat on 
the No. 2 course of the Southern Pines 
Country Club under adverse weather 
conditions. He was wet to the skin 
when he reached the lucky hole and 
selected an iron for the 126 yard drive. 
The ball lofted well, fell on the green 
and rolled straight into the hole, much 
to the astonishment of all concerned in- 
cluding Mr. Crawford. And to add 
more glory to the occasion, it is well to 
note that the ball passed over four 
bunkers and down hill between two nar- 
row rows of trees before winning its 
purveyor several trophies and prizes. 


COL. CADMUS HEADS 
NEW JERSEY BANK 


Col. Wilmer A. Cadmus was elected 
president of the National Bank of 
America in Paterson, N. J., upon aceept- 
ance of the resignation of William E. 
Walter by the board of directors. Col. 
Cadmus has been first vice president of 
the bank since its organization, and in 
addition to his banking connections, is 
a member of the finance commission of 
Paterson. He formerly served on the 
board of education. 

The retirement of Mr. Walter, under 
whose regime the bank attained its pres- 
ent size, was due to continued ill health. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


Several important changes were made 
in the official personnel of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company at the annual 
election held on Friday, January 8. 
Frank F. Taylor, who for many years 
has held the position of secretary, was 
made a vice president of the bank and 
Howell W. Kitchell, formerly an assist- 
ant secretary, was elected as secretary. 
Other changes in the trust department 
included the promotions of H. M. Han- 
son, Paul C. Butcher, Norman B. Freer 
and M. W. Lowell to’ the staff of assist- 
ant secretaries, which now numbers 
eleven. 


In the banking department, John J. 
Mitchell, Jr., son of President Mitchell, 
and T. Philip Swift were made assistant 
cashiers. New official positions as as- 
sistants to vice president were created 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


. 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 





for Harold H. Shockey and Robert S 
Hotz. 


Other officials of the bank were all- 
re-elected with the exception of F. D. 
Conner, who resigned as manager of the 
business extension department. This 
department of the bank has been con- 
solidated with the advertising depart- 
ment under the direction of Carl A. 
Gode as manager. 


Charles R. Scheppe, formerly manager 
of the safe deposit vaults at the Com- 
meree Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, now has charge of a similar 
department in the Bank of Bay Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Florida. He is succeeded 
by J. Frank Dague, an assistant secret- 
ary of the Commerce Trust Company. 





etthatelacetmes Merial cocmertiemt: 
Proll) (eho am aloe elaacaace, but 
Reed made it better. 

Send for and s« Reed 


color Plan for 192¢ 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited ighest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
to write for full 


inventions are invited 

particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, b c. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


AW commercial banking facili- 

= ties, and a highly developed 
credit information service available 
to customers— 


Bee, AODERN, comprehensive 
IMI 
Levi 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those promote foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin= 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


AN indispensable book in any bank— 
published by the American Bankers 


Association. New issue May 1926. Price 
$2.50. Get your order in to us at once 


or you may be disappointed. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,500,000 


100 Broadway 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago 


FIRST WISCONSIN BANKS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


George B. Luhman, trust officer, was 
elected vice president of the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company to succeed Clyde 
H. Fuller, at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors on January 14. 
J. W. Campbell and Qliver O. Barth 
were named assistant secretaries. 

R. E. Wright was elected assistant 
vice president at the First Wisconsin 
National Bank. All other officers and 
directors of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, First Wisconsin Trust 
Company and the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany were re-elected. 

The capital stock of the trust com- 
pany was increased from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000 by transferring $200,000 
from the surplus. Capital stock and 
surplus are now $1,000,000 each. 


H, F. Clippinger, vice president of 
the Fletcher Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, has been named 
as a member of the legislative committee 
of the Central States Group of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America. The appointments to member- 
ship on the committee were made by 
William J. Wardall of Chicago, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
association. . 


BATES ELECTED BY 
AKRON PARK 





GEORGE D. BATES 


The First Trust & Savings Bank of 
Akron, Ohio, has announced a number 
of changes in its personnel of officials. 
C. I. Brunner, who for many years has 
been president, has been made chairman 
of the board and George D. Bates, for- 
merly senior vice president of the bank, 
is the new president. W. A. M. Vaug- 
han has been made executive vice pres- 
ident ahd the other vice presidents are 
Ira E. Myers, H. B. Manton, F. H. 


Mason, L. D. Brown and §S. F. Ziliox. 
T. §S. Eichelberger, formerly assistant 
treasurer, has been made secretary and 
Howard Merryweather has been ad- 
vanced from assistant treasurer to treas- 
urer. 

The assistant treasurers are H. A. 
Valentine, T. H. Cook and C. G. Wilson, 
while the assistant secretaries are H. B. 
Slusser, J. F. Hatch, J. H. Hill, G. H. 
Krumroy and C. G. Faine. 

L. S. Dudley is the trust officer with 
H. B. Dodge as assistant trust officer 
and J. N. Caskey, title officer, while 
€. R. Smelser is auditor. 

George D. Bates, the new president, 
is the son of the founder of the institu- 
tion, and began his career 41 years ago 
as a messenger boy. 


Chemical National Elections 

At the board of directors of the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, 
held recently, officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. The following are 
the promotions: 

Assistant: vice presidents, Frederick 
S. Allen, J. Lowry Dale, John D. Perry; 
assistant cashiers, William M. Haines, 
Harold H. Hehm and Walter M. Mes- 
senger.. Mr. Haines and Mr. Messenger 
are on the staff of the Fifth Avenue 
office. Mr. Haines was formerly associ- 
ated with the Citizens National Bank 
before its merger with the Chemical. 
Mr. Messenger began his banking career 
with the old Chemical. 
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ELECTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY MIDLAND BANK 


Directors of the Midland Bank in 
Cleveland have added two new officers 
to the roster: C. C. Sigmier, who be- 
comes an assistant cashier; and K. L. 
Bliss, who has been elected trust officer. 
At the same time Carl R. Brown, assist- 
ant to the president, resigned to devote 
attention to real estate investment in- 
terests. 

Adolph J. Farber, treasurer of the 
Freidman-Blau Farber Company, knit 
goods manufacturers, has been elected 
to the board of directors, succeeding 
0. F. Transue of Alliance, Ohio, de- 
ceased. 


CHICAGO TRUST ADDS 
NEW OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Trust Company held on 
January 12, Col. George T. Bugkingham 
of Defrees, Buckingham & Eaton was 
elected a director. All other directors 
were re-elected. 

Dayton Keith was made a vice pres- 
ident. The office of assistant vice pres- 
ident was abolished and Howard H. 
Hilton and William J. Kelly, who for- 
merly held that office were made second 
vice presidents. John F. Martins was 
made an assistant cashier; A. B. Waller 
was elected manager of the municipal 
division of the bond department, and 
Lucius Hilton was made assistant man- 
ager of the bond department. 


Minneapolis Bank Election 

At the meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Midland National Bank and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis held on 
January 12, the following officers were 
elected : 

Charles B. Mills, president; Edgar 
L. Mattson, vice president and trust 
officer; W. R. Murray, vice president; 
Victor E. Hanson, vice president; A. J. 
Herrington, vice president and credit 
manager; Trygve Oas, vice president 
and assistant trust officer; Andreas 
Ueland, counsel; Elmer V. Bloomquist, 
secretary and assistant trust officer; 
Cecil L. Keith, cashier; Harry D. Davis, 
assistant cashier; J. K. Cornelysen, as- 
sistant cashier; L. L. D. Stark, assist- 
ant trust officer; F. W. Conrad, as- 
sistant eashier; Lawrence O. Olsen, 
assistant cashier; Arnulf Ueland, as- 
sistant cashier and assistant credit man- 
ager; Frank Peterson, auditor. 


E. E. Barker Elected 

At the annual meeting of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank 
in Chicago on January 11, E. E. Barker 
was elected vice president. 

Abner J. Stilwell was made second 
vice president and W. G. Butler and 
F. G. Venables were elected assistant 
eashiers. 


“THE BANKERS’ SERVICE STATION” 


The Best “Ads” | 
We Ever Ran— 


were the ones written by our correspondents. Here are 
a few new ones—some excerpts from letters from our 
correspondents. An inquiry will bring complete details. 


About the “Republic’s” 
Collateral Call Loan Service 


MICHIGAN “We consider 

» your Brokers’ Collateral 

Call Loan Service one 

of the best 

pieces of 

constructive 

} bank work 

{ thatwe have 

come across 

insometime.” 

ILLINOIS “I just want to let you 

know that we are well pleased with 

your Brokers’ Collateral Call Loan 

Plan. It has helped us to keep our 

surplus funds ‘on call’ at a good rate 
of interest.” 


Abcut the “Republic’s” 
Business Indicator 


ILLINOIS “We have 

found the Business In- 

dicator particularly | 

helpful to us here in 

the bank and I am go- 

ing to take you up on 

your offer to imprint 

the ‘Indicator’ under 

our name so that we 

can distribute copies to our commercial 
customers.” 
IOWA “Every month the simple graphic 
charts of the Business Indicator give us 
at a glance, a clear-cut picture of the 
trend of business, so we feel as though 
we couldn’t get along without it.” 


About the “Republic’s” Commercial Paper Rating Service 


TEXAS “Let me congratulate you 
upon your Commercial Paper Rating 
Service. It is the very 
thing we have needed j 
for years to guide us 
in our commercial 
paper purchases.” 


The “Republic's” Copyrighted 
Commercial Paper 
Rating Service 


MISSOURI “Y our method of present- 
ing credit information relative to com- 
mercial paper names is 
the most complete 
service I have ever 
seen. It rivals a Moody 
Rating on Bonds.” 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :-: 


JOHN A. LYNCH, Chairman of the Board 


DAVID R. FORGAN, Vice-Chairman 


GRORGE WOODRUFF, Vice-Chairman 


HUGO E. OTTE, President 
Copyrighted N.B. R. 1926 


Paul A. Sihler, assistant manager of 


Endicott Johnson Profits Increase 


Inereases in net operating income, 
net profits and in total sales feature the 
annual report for the year 1925 of the 
Endicott Johnson shoe 
manufacturers. 

The profits before provision for taxes 
or workers’ profit-sharing was made 
were $6,374,729.20 and the net profits 
after taxes and profit-sharing provis- 
ions were deducted were $4,312,064.41. 
The inerease in net profits was $136,- 
420.23. The sales totaled $69,346,931.07, 
approximately three million dollars 
greater than in 1924. During the vear 
31,100,000 pairs of shoes were shipped, 
a gain of one million pairs over the 
previous year. 


Corporation, 


the bond department, was named man- 
ager. G. B. Johnson, vice president, is 
the senior officer in charge of the in- 
vestment department. 


The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, recently elected C. O. Wood 
president of the institution, succeeding 
the late George A. Wood, his father. 


Frank J. Denison, vice president of 
the Denver National Bank, Denver, 
Colorado, has resigned his position with 
that institution to go into the real estate 
business in Florida. 
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CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


H. H. Allyn, trust officer, was named 
a vice-president in the trust estates de- 
partment at the annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Trust Company on Janu- 
ary 20. 

H. S. Yenne and Edward B. Roberts, 
assistant trust officers, were elected trust 
officers and Wm. S. Goff, son of Fred 
H. Goff, late president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, 
ant treasurer. 
re-elected. 

No additions were made to the board 
of directors. 

In his annual report to stockholders 
President Harris Creech described 1925 
as one of the most successful years in 
the history of the company, with a gain 
of $12,567,888.72 in deposits and an in- 
erease of earnings over those of last 
year. 

Mr. Creech also reported enlarge- 
ments at the Willoughby, Ohio, and 
Cedar-Lee offices and alterations at the 
main office of the company, which now 
operates 51 branches in and near Cleve- 
land. A new building for the bank’s 
Lorain, Ohio office, started in 1925, will 
cost about $100,000, he said and will be 
ready about August 1. 


CHARLES J. OBERMAYER 
DIES SUDDENLY 


The sudden death of Charles J. Ober- 
mayer on December 24 was a severe 
loss to the Savings Bank Association of 
New York State, of which he was presi- 
dent. Mr. Obermayer had been presi- 
dent of the association since October, 
1924, and during that time had worked 
untiringly in its behalf. 

Mr. Obermayer was also president 
and founder of the Greater New York 
Savings Bank, which grew under his 
leadership from a storeroom location to 
an institution with $32,000,000 in re- 
sources. 

The Mid City Trust Company of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, which was re- 
cently organized, opens for business in 
January. The banking quarters are 
located on the northeast corner of Front 
Street and Watching Avenue and oc- 
cupy a building with a frontage of 30 
feet and a depth of 105 feet. 

The institution was organized by 
Joseph N. Mullan, for 18 years a resi- 
dent of Chicago and the organizer of 
the Aetna State Bank of that city. The 
officers of the new bank are C. E. 
Loizeaux, president; J. N. Mullan, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Arthur Hof- 
heimer, vice president; and C. Frank 
Schwep, chairman of the board. 


was elected an assist- 
All other officers were 
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COLNON BECOMES DIRECTOR 
OF CHICAGO BANK 


The National Bank of the Republic 
at its annual directors’ meeting elected 
Aaron Colnon of John E. Colnon & 
Sons to the board of directors to take 
the place left vacant by the death of 
Silas J. Llewellyn. 

The board of directors also elected 
C. P. Walker vice president in charge 
of the savings division, and advanced 
C. W. Fritz, assistant cashier, to assist- 
ant vice president of that division. 

They also announce the election of 
W. E. Toon as trust officer of the bank. 

Thomas H. O’Connor, formerly as- 
sistant vice president of the bank, was 
elected treasurer of The National Re- 
public Company, an affiliated institu- 
tion. P 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AS A PERSONAL SOLICITOR 
(Continued from page 10) 
service, they would doubtless give five 
different replies. General methods 
differ, and, at the same time, each pros- 
pect is an individual problem. No two 
prospects are exactly alike as to their 
past, their environment or their present 
needs, and the same sales plan will not 
apply with equal force to all me 

for this very reason. 

In describing one manner in which pre- 
liminary work may be done by the sales- 
man, an example of a neweomer to the 
salesman’s city is given. 

Name of Mr. Prospect is secured 
from the local Chamber of Commeree, in 
advance of his arrival. The information 
shows that Mr. Prospect is a commercial 
traveler and sells paper for a Chicago 
firm. After inquiring among the local 
printing firms, additional information is 
obtained to the effect that Mr. Prospect 
is about 40 years of age, has a wife and 
two children, a son of 12 and a daughter 
of about eight years. From a local 
realtor, it is learned that Mr. Prospect 
has just purchased a home—a newiy 
built house—on contract, making a 
down payment and contracting to pay 
$50 a month. Now follows the sales 
strategy. 

1. Mr. Prospect sells paper to the 
XYZ firm who is a customer of Mr. 
Salesman’s bank. 

2. It can safely be assumed that Mr. 
Prospect and his family have used both 
checking and savings ace unt services in 
Chieago and that these accounts will be 
transferred after the family’s arrival. 
A commercial salesman who is at home 
only once a week or once every two 
weeks, usually arranges for his wife to 
‘aaintain a personal checking account. 
Having made a down payment on his 
home indicates that he has been saving 
money. 

3. A, wife and two children means 
that Mr. Prospect may carry life insur- 
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ance. Since he travels, he carries ac- 
cident insurance. 


4, Mr. Prospect is aware of his 
financial needs and feels the responsibil- 
ity of being the head of a family. 

5. The fact that he is buying a home 
indicates that he should have a checking 
account through which to make his 
monthly payments; he should have a 
safe deposit box for his insurance 
papers, his contract, ete. 

6. Mr. Prospect has taken on a new 
obligation in buying a home. He has 
need for a family budget. How can this 
need be changed into a want? 


7. His needs and wants are not 
entirely individual, but include the needs 
and wants of the other members of his 
family—a college education later on for 
his son and daughter. 

8. What line of argument 
most effective with Mr. Prospect? Has 
he any special interests or hobbies? 
(This point may develop during the 
sales talk and then is the time for proper 
sales tacties. ) 


will he 


The salesman who has a mental pic- 
ture of a prospect, such as outlined 
above, surely has an advantage over a 
salesman who has not taken the time and 
trouble to secure any information or who 
has not formed any sort of sales strategy 
previous to his interview. 

Seeuring service aceeptance which is 
the same as closing a sale, is really not 
a separate part of selling. To get the 
prospect to accept the service is the 
climax of the entire sales presentation 


and everything in the presentation 
should lead up to it. 
Sales tactics cannot very well be 


planned in detail before the interview, as 
new information may come forth that 
will change the entire situation; the en- 
vironment may be decidedly different 
than the salesman anticipated; unfore- 
seen elements may enter into the situa- 
tion that will require tactics of a nature 
altogether different than planned. 


The salesman may be required to hold 
his interview with both husband and 
wife at the same time, which will alter 
the sales presentation suitable for either 
one if interviewed alone. In using sales 
tactics, the salesman must play the part 
of a listener at least some of the time, 
or his sales tactics may not suit the oceca- 
sion; he must remember too that much 
can be accomplished in helping the pros- 
pect eliminate his reasons for not ac- 
cepting bank service, which is only an- 
other way of saying: “Make it easier 
for the prospect to go ahead.” 


From this brief account of outside 
sales work over a period of three years, 
it will be seen that satisfactory results 
have been produced. However, this 
record is merely a start in outside sales- 
manship and the work of the future will 
have as its basis the experience gained 
from the pioneer work. 
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Steel block with curved 
hook. For under-surface 
hanging. 


Adapted for 












Movable and removable 
linoleum block from 
which pictures, papers, 
bulletins, qe.» may 7 
suspen Yy means o! 
thumb tacks. 
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Steel block fitted with 
strong hook from which 
to hang maps, charts, 
clothing and other heavy 
articles. 
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Unlimited wall space 


for Maps, charts, 
posters, bulletins 


An exceptionally meritori- 
ous fixture now being 
installed in banks, hotels, 
business houses and schools, 
is the MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY 
RAIL. 


Its simplicity of application 
and adjustment is only one 
of its many praiseworthy 
features. It is indeed the 
practical solution of display. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show graphically its 
parts and construction. 
Briefly, the rail is a small 
drawn-steel channel in 
green enamel, fitted with 
movable and removable 


blocks. 


One set of blocks is made 
of linoleum, for the recep- 
tion of thumb tacks. The 
other set is of steel, from 
which project strong hooks. 
The latter are for mounted 


| cman an 
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maps, charts, clothing, or 
other heavy articles. 


Still another set of steel 
blocks is fitted with “J” or 
curved hooks, so that the 
rail may be fastened under- 
neath shelves and similar 
surfaces. Thus it may be 
used for cloak-room pur- 
poses. 


It can be securely fastened 
to any building material— 
plaster, wood, brick or steel, 
by means of countersunk 
screws that permit free 
sliding action of the blocks. 


The rail is made up in 12-ft. 
units. With each unit are 
supplied six steel blocks 
with hooks and 24 linoleum 
blocks. The hooks are 
Parkerized so that they will 
not rust. (The 12-ft. units 
can be cut up and supplied 
in shorter lengths to fit any 
room dimensions). 


The illustrations on this page, of the rail 
and its fittings, are drawn to actual size 
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VIEWING AMERICAN INTEREST IN 
CHINESE DEVELOPMENT 


The future of this market is unquestioned, and 
political relations, trade and investment pos- 
sibilities are the chief factors to be considered 


ib discussing the Chinese problem as 
one of the unsettled tasks of inter- 
national finance and polities, a recent 
number of “The Bank of America Re- 
view” issued by the Bank of America 
York considers the question, 
“What are the interests of the United 
States in China at the present time?” 


in New 


The interests of this country are 
divided into three groups—political re- 
lations, trade and investment possibili- 
ties—and each of these are considered 
with the reader reminded that China is 
a country having a population about 
four times that of the United States, 


that its resources are believed by many 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


to be second only to those of this coun- 
try, and that Americans have made little 
effort to open up intimate trade and 
financial relations. 

“The political tendencies now de- 
veloping in the East,’ it continues, “are 
of direct interest to the United States, 
for while we are usually regarded as 
essentially a western power, we are as 
a matter of fact, also an eastern nation, 
in the sense that we have the longest 
coast line of any country bordering on 
the Pacific in addition to the insular 
holdings of Hawaii and the Philippines. 

“Our actual trade with China today 
is relatively small, for during 1924 our 
imports from that country amounted to 
only $117,885,965, while our exports 
totalled about $109,188,791. In 1925 ex- 
ports fell off, while imports from China 
rose rapidly. Nevertheless, the Chinese 
market, with its 500,000,000 prospective 
buyers, presents a possible demand for 
goods. The future of this market is 
unquestioned. China is just entering 
an initial stage foreshadowing the in- 
dustrial revolution which increases the 
productive power of a country, and so, 
by augmenting the output of goods en- 
ables it to buy more than abroad. 

“The present trade with China bears 
all the characteristics of business with 
a country of simple economy. Imports 
coming from China consist chiefly of 
such raw materials as silk, soya-bean 
and wool. The chief exports from the 
United States to her were petroleum 
products and tobacco. Of these two 
products an aggregate value of $37,- 
930,217 was purchased by China in the 
ten months ended October 31, 1925. 
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“Turning to investments, we find 
that while Europe has been obtaining 
new credits from this country amount- 
ing to about $1,000,000,000 yearly, of 
late the United States has advaneed no 
public credit to China. The reason is 
simple and inevitable. China has lost 
her credit power abroad. Her govern- 
ment has shown itself shifting and un- 
able to maintain political control and 
safety for property. Foreign loans 
have not been honored. The bond issue 
of the Hukauang Railway of $10,000,- 
000, sold by leading international bank- 
ers in New York and in certain foreign 
cities in 1911, is at the present time in 
default. The same fate has met the 
2-year 6 per cent notes sold here by the 
Republic of China in 1919. 

“But investments can be made in the 
form of proprietory interests as well as 
the loans. For example, Japan, within 
the parts of China over which it has 
a sphere of interest, as Manchuria, is in- 
vesting large amounts in railways, and 
other foreign nations have made invest- 
ments in the areas where they have ob- 
tained a foothold. The Standard Oil 
Corporation of New Jersey and others 
have established large agencies in China 
for the distribution of their products, 
and are building up considerable invest- 
ments in property in that country. 
American-owned property in China is 
already substantial and bids fair to be- 
come of greater importance.” 

Isolation Policy a Hindrance 

“China is fast becoming politically 
what Germany and Italy were at the 
beginning of the last century—not a 
nation but merely a geographical ex- 
pression. The country is divided up 
among a number of military chieftains, 
each of whom controls several provinces, 
which look only to their military gover- 
nor or tuchun for administration. The 
central government in Pekin, at the 
moment nominally headed by the mili- 
tary leader, Tuan Chi-jui, has only a 
shadowy authority, and is openly defied 
by rival leaders. 

“It is possible to take either of two 
views of this situation in China. We 
might say that the Chinese have shown 
themselves incapable of self-government, 
and follow a negative attitude, merely 
insisting that American lives and Ameri- 
can property be protected. Or we 
might decide that the troubles of China 
are partly a result of the transition 
which the country is undergoing to 
throw aside the age-long, fetters of iso- 
lation and mediaevalism which have 
hindered its growth for so long, and 
partly a product of foreign diplomacy 
in the struggle for Chinese markets and 
resources. 


“An analysis of the Chinese custom- 
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ers system at the present time supports the great bars to the restoration of 
the latter view. China cannot, under  normal:conditions in China.” 


a number of treaties, charge a higher Customs Reform Needed 

tariff rate than 5 per cent upon goods “But foreign influence takes a more 
imported into the country. This tariff ¢onerete form. The semi-independence 
is levied and administered under for- of Manchuria is supported openly by 
eign control. But this rate is insuffi- Japan. On the other hand, Russia, 
cient for government needs, and, as a despite her anti-imperialistie announce- 
result, the Pekin administration is bank- nents, is encouraging by cash eontribu- 
rupt, unable to yneet the country’s obli- tion the revolt of China against the 
gations, and unable to raise enough western world, while at the same time 
money to maintain a military establish- gdyaneing her own interests in that 
ment which would make its power felt country. So that the present conflict, 
and its authority respected throughout jn so far as Manchuria is concerned, 
the country. This restriction in cus- reflects the old struggle for supremacy 
toms, however, does not have the desired —_ petween Japan and Russia. 

effect of facilitating the importation of “Chinese civil war and anti-foreign 
foreign .goods. Each military tuehun agitation are the dominant features in 
in his own province levies on foreign the eurrent situation in that country. 
goods additional customs duties at the Which policy should this country 
borders. These internal customs are adopt? It is diffieult to answer this 
ealled likin. There is no restriction on _ question categorically, but three impor- 
the rate of this levy, and from it the tant planks of an American-Chinese 
tuehuns raise a prineely revenue with policy present themselves. “These are, 
which to pay large armies and defy the first, continued pressure for customs re- 
Pekin government, while severely hin- form: secondly, the meeting of anti- 
dering trade. Thus, foreign customs foreign agitation by a policy of open 
and the salt administration is one of (Continued on page 87) 
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ar ratta tidpunkten att 6ppna en Kapitalsamlingsrikning fr 
egen eller barnens del. Nedanstiende tabell visar ae i fers 
hdllande till slutresultatet obetydliga belopp man en ging i 
manaden bir insitta for att efter en rintesats av 4'/2 °/o 
(baserad p& genomsnittsrantan for kapitalrakning med Handels- 
banken under de senaste 25 dren, 4,49°/e) erhdlla ett visst 
belopp. Fullstandig tabell. utvisande kombinationer for olika bes 
lopp och 4ldrar, erhalles har. Den som bdrjar vid 20 ars alder 
har endast, for att komma fram till ett kapital av 10,000 kr., att 
gdra insittningar om sammaniagt 3,121 kr.. medan rintan tillfér 
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‘‘Now until Christmas and New Year’s,”’ reads the above advertisement of the Svenska Handels- 

banken, “‘is the right time to open a savings account for —— +4 the children’s sake.’” The rest 

of the copy draws attention to the table, similar to those used yd me ee banks, showing the 

amount capital available to a eae at the age of sixty-five through regular monthly savings 

started at various ages. This disp shows that advertising art and layout have also progressed 

in foreign countries as well as in the wee I States. The original appeared in two colors, red 
green. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FOREIGN 
FINANCE IN 1925 


British return to gold standard and Locarno 
treaty as outstanding developments— Paul 
M. Warburg’s views on present outlook 


T the annual meeting of stockholders 

of the International Acceptance 

Bank, Inc., Paul M. Warburg, chairman 

of the board of directors, made the fol- 

lowing remarks on the international 
situation : 

“Last year, when presenting at our 
annual stockholder’s meeting an analysis 
of the political and economic situation, 
we ventured to express the belief that 
future historians would ‘turn to the year 
1924 as to the year in which the Great 
War actually came to an end and in 
which reconstruction really began.’ At 
the close of the year 1925 we may feel 
warranted in reiterating that statement 
with even greater confidence. 

From both the political and the eco- 
nomic aspect the year under review, in 
the process of building up a new world 
on the ruins into which it had been 
thrown by the Great War, has witnessed 
a more substantial progress than any 
other year since 1918. While the ac- 
ceptance of the Dawes Plan marked the 
turning point, England’s re-establish- 
ment of a free gold market in April, 
1925, and the signing of the Treaties of 
Locarno on December 1 of that year 
may be considered as solid milestones 
along the highway of Europe’s deter- 
_™mined climb upwards toward political 
and economic stability. What the 


Dawes Plan accomplished in the realm 
of economic thought, enlightened states- 
men supplemented and completed at 
Locarno in the thorny field of inter- 
national political relations. 

“The return of reason forced people 
to recognize and abandon false aspira- 
tions and dangerous delusions, and to 
accept and adjust themselves to inevit- 
able facts. It is this period of painful 
adjustment to stern realities in which 
Europe finds herself at this time. But 
the ultimate goal of political and eco- 
nomic stability is now firmly accepted 
as the common aim, and, while the road 
towards it may at times still seem long, 
the fact that there is no longer any 
doubt as to the course to be pursued, 
warrants the confident expectation that 
with courage, perseverance, and common 
sense, the inevitable hardships of the 
readjustment period will be finally over- 
come within a reasonably short time. 


“On both sides of the Atlantic the 
question has often been raised whether 
or not Uncle Sam might not have played 
a more helpful part in the solution of 
Europe’s post-war problems. It is not 
for us to enter upon a discussion of that 
question, at this time, but we believe 
that we are justified in saying that the 
American - banking fraternity is gener- 
ally admitted not to have been found 
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wanting at this juncture. From 4 
purely and narrowly selfish point of 
view the restoration of free gold mar- 
kets and the re-establishment of ex- 
change stability in foreign countries 
would have had to be considered as det- 
rimental to American banking interests, 

“Measured by dollars and _ cents, 
American international banks would 
have profited more if the United States 
had remained in the position of being 
the sole important free gold market of 
the world. But taking a broader view 
of the question, our Federal Reserve 
Banks, our issuing houses, and our 
credit banks, did everything within 
their power to assist countries striving 
to regain for themselves the blessings 
of exchange stability. 

“We may observe in this connection 
that it is an impressive demonstration 
of the strength of our Federal Reserve 
System and of the efficiency of its strue- 
ture, that in extending such assistance 
we could envisage with complacency the 
potential strain that the stabilization of 
the Pound Sterling, the Reichsmark, 
and other continental currencies might 
place on us. We saw the tide of gold 
in the course of the year swing towards 
Australia, Asia and Europe, back again 
to our shores, and once more away from 
us towards Canada, without ever caus- 
ing a ripple in our own financial situa- 
tion. 

“Depreciating currencies are a curse 
not only to the countries in which they 
govern, but they are also a menace to 
other countries, particularly to those 
whose trade they unsettle in world mar- 
kets. It is to be hoped that the present 
year may bring exchange stability 
within the compass of those countries 
in Europe which still face the solution 
of that vexing problem at various times. 
Conditions permitting, America’s will- 
ingness to place her reserve power at 
the disposal of such countries may prove 
once more a helpful factor. 


“It is obvious that, without unsettling 
the nicely balanced structure on which 
her present prosperity is founded, 
America could not have sold her excess 
production of over a billion dollars, if 
she had not—by the absorption of for- 
eign securities or by the granting of 
commercial credits—at the same time 
furnished her foreign customers with 
the means of paying for their purchases. 


“Undoubtedly, our country finds it- 
self at present in a period of unpre- 
cedented prosperity. We perceive a 
bright and clear sky with only a few 
clouds on the horizon, these being the 
dangers inherent in a tendency towards 
over-speculation, and over-stimulation 
in certain branches of trade and of in- 
dustry by offering the temptation of ex- 
cessively long purchasing terms. But 
our high standard of living, including 
the high wage scale on which our pros- 
perity is predicated, is uncomfortably 
out of proportion to that of the rest of 
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the world, even though to a large extent 
this disproportion may be justified by 
the greater efficiency of our labor and 
machinery. 

The fact remains, however, that while 
high tariff wall and restriction of im- 
migration protect industry and labor, 
the farmer’s fate—as long as he has to 
place his excess production in world 
markets—cannot become equally eman- 
eipated from the purchasing power and 
the price levels governing foreign lands. 
To restore or to maintain a balanced 
relation between our industrial and agri- 
eultural levels will therefore constitute 
one of our most difficult and at the same 
time, most important problems of the 
future. 

“While conditions may arise where a 
maladjustment between these levels may 
become acute, in spite of a policy of 
granting foreign loans on a large scale, 
it is certain that we would risk preci- 
pitating a disturbance of this sort, were 
we to arrest the free and ample flow of 
international credits. 


VIEWING AMERICAN 
INTEREST IN CHINESE 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 835) 
dealing and good will; and thirdly, a 
conservative attitude with regard to al- 
tering the protection which foreigners 

now have in China. 

“Under the nine-power treaty, signed 
on February 6, 1922, at the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference and made effective 
by the approval of France in July, 1925, 
a series of conferences were held in 
Pekin to permit an increase in tariff 
rates by gaining China tariff automony. 
It is proposed to permit a steady in- 
erease in these rates over the next five 
years under an agreement reached by 
the powers on November 19, 1925, and 
more important, to abolish gradually 
the internal customs, or likin. Thus a 
double abuse, insufficient revenue for 
the central government and excess re- 
turns for the provincial governors, will 
be remedied. As the United States has 
taken the lead in this movement, as well 
as that of educating Chinese youth in 
Western culture, a feeling of friendli- 
ness towards this country has shown a 
steady growth in many directions. 

“The danger is, however, that extra- 
territoriality and protection for foreign 
property and lives will be relaxed too 
suddenly, causing an outbreak which 
may adversely affect foreign relations 
with China. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING LEADS 
THE WAY TO COST ANALYSIS 
(Continued from page 13) 
many member banks to combine in one 
account the items of interest received 
and paid, this practice should be dis- 
couraged and discontinued wherever pos- 
sible and the committee’s suggestion 
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COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. 


adopted. The reason for this is that 
the single account method does not per- 
mit ready analysis or intelligible com- 
parison, both of which are highly de- 
sirable and invaluable to a study of the 
bank’s operation in the effort to increase 
net earnings. 


For these same reasons the items of 
expense are shown in such detail ac- 
counts as to include expenditures com- 
mon to all or most banks and are so 
arranged as to lend themselves to ready 
comparison. 


Distribution of Profits 

After arriving at the net profits from 
operation through a. standard form of 
report, the committee suggested a 
method for handling the distribution of 
such profits. This distribution includes 
other items of income, such as recoveries 
on assets previously charged off, profit 
from sale of investment securities, ete., 
which income is more or less uncontroll- 
able and which may have no bearing or 
relation to the operation for the year or 
period covered by the statement. In 
distributing this total income the item 
of known losses or questionable assets 
demands first attention. The conserva- 
tive banker makes liberal distribution 
of profits to the writing off of these 
known losses and in many instances an- 
ticipates possible future losses either by 
writing down the asset or by providing 
reserves therefor. This conservatism is 
reflected in the item of recoveries. 


Inasmuch as taxes are a fixed charge, 
payable each year out of the preceding 
year’s earnings, a sum sufficient to pro- 
vide for such taxes should be set aside 
in the distribution of the current year’s 
profits. This sum, which should be 
sufficient to meet all anticipated tax 
costs, should be held in a reserve account 
and the balances remaining after all 
payments have been made credited back 
to profits available for distribution or 
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Even the best bank advertis- 
ing can be made better. 


Send for and see Reed’s 
Mass-color Plan for ’26. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MonrTacy will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. O. 6*-12 ti. 
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Omaha Printing Company. 
Sts., Omaha, U. 
Stationers, 


“13th and Farnam 
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ABLE YOUNG MAN WANTS 
POSITION 


Officer and director in national bank; college 
graduate; extension university graduate in 
banking and finance; knowledge of commercia! 
law, accounting, credit and collection principles. 
Desires change to position of responsibility with 
large bank. Can furnish A-1 references, Let 
me prove that I am the man you need. Address; 
LMG. c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 2*-1 ti. 








FOR SALE 
Marble and Oak Fixtures at One-Third 
Original Cost 


Forty-seven feet of Marble Fixtures with 
top of Oak, and Sixteen feet of Marble Railing 
along officers’ section. Twenty-one feet oak 
counter, three windows. Used in lobby forty by 
twelve in building twenty-four feet wide. Also 
two Mosler Vault Doors. Anxious to sell and 
priced accordingly. Photographs and further 
information on request. Address, Security State 
Bank, meicsctiel Nebr. 2*-1 ti 





Secondhand, 
make. Cheap. John 
Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 
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ONE of the things which 
every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 


to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. It is the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 








BANKERS 


directly to the undivided 
eount. 

Before the distribution of profits in 
the form of dividends the 
recommends strongly, ample 
tions for depreciation on bonds and se- 
curities and other contingencies. Of 
course, such reservations cannot be made 
unless justified by ample earnings. 
However, during periods of excessive 
earnings thest 


profits ac- 


committee 
reserva- 


reserve accounts should 
be built up in order to offset possible 
losses in lean years. In building up a 
surplus aecount which represents the 
undistributed earnings and belongs to 
the stockholders, the ideal vatio with 
capital is one to one. While such a sur- 
plus aecount may protect the bank 
against impairment of capital from 
it also aids in protecting the 
stockholders from assessments under the 
double indemnity clause of our banking 
act. 

There are a number of earning and 
expense ratios which the committee in 
cluded in its report. Such ratios have con- 
siderable value in making comparisons 
from year to vear. These ratios also 
readily indicate whether or not an indi- 
vidual bank is operating satisfactorily 
insofar as a comparison with the com- 
posite figures for a group of banks of 
similar size will indicate. Further, in 
the study of earnings, these ratios will 
often indicate which items are out of 
line. 

Cost Analysis of Checking Accounts 

One of the present day problems econ- 
fronting practically every banker, and 
one which has a direct bearing on net 
earnings, is that of the small, unprofit- 
able checking account. In its efforts 
to serve the members of the association, 
the committee submitted to them a ques- 
tionnaire relative to the analysis and 
classification of checking accounts. 
From these replies composite figures 
have been compiled indicating the large 
number of such accounts and the per- 
centage of total deposits represented 


losses, 


| by such accounts. 


The replies to this questionnaire also 
indicate the general opinion among the 
members as to the feasibility of a serv- 
ice charge for maintaining accounts 
under a fixed minimum. The committee 
plans in the near future to submit to 
the members a form indicating definite 
methods of analysis and exact procedure 
for determining costs of individual 


| checking accounts. 
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